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PREFACE 



TO THX 



SECOND VOLUME. 



A LTHOUGH in the general preface prefixed to the former volume, 
I have given an account of the nature and design of this work, 
yet I think it not amiss to say' something farther in the begin- 
ning of this volume, for removing or obviating some prejudices, 
which might be conceived against the plan I have formed, and 
the manner in which it is executed.^ 

Some learned persons seem not willing to admit, that the main 
principles of religion and morality were originally communicated 
by Divine Revelation to the first parents of mankind, and from 
them conveyed by tradition to their posterity. They think it more 
probable, that they were led by their own natural sense and rea- 
son to the knowledge of those principles. I readily own, that 
those principles, when once discovered, will be found upon ex- 
amination to be perfectly agreeable to the best reason of mankind; 
but I think enough is offered in this treatise to show, that in fact 
the first notices of these things were communicated to the first 
ancestors of the human race by a revelation from God. And in 
this I have the satisfaction of agreeing with many eminent divines, 
and with those two great masters of reason, and who are justly 
reckoned among our best writers on the law of nature, Grotius 
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and Puffendorff. The suppofing the knowledge of the main 
principleft of religion to have been originally owing to a Divine 
Revelation, does not at all deny that those principles are really 
founded in the nature of things, and confirmed by the dictates of 
pure and unprejudiced reason. These things are perfectly con- 
sistent; and when taken together, give one a mT>re extensive 
view of the wisdom and goodness of God in his dispensations to- 
wards mankind, and the various ways that have been taken for 
leading men into the knowledge of religion and morals. That 
this is most agreeable to the Mosaic accounts, is sufficiently 
shown both in the former volume and in this. And that there were 
^ery ancient traditions among the Heathen nations, concerning 
some of the main principles of religion, though in process of time, 
greatly depraved and corrupted, appears from the accounts that 
are given us by the Heathen writers themselves. 

But there is another objection which I have met with, and 
which deserves to be more particularly considered. It is this, 
That the making such a representation as I have done, of the 
state of the Pagan world, may possibly be turned to the disad- 
vantage of natural religjon itself, and may tend to the weakening 
those principles which lie at the foundation of aill religion and 
morality. 

If by natural religion be meant religion as it is founded in na- 
ture, and which may be proved to be agreeable to the best and 
soundest principles of human reason, there is nothing in this work 
that can bring any real prejudice to it. And though I am far from 
thinking that the gospel is merely a republication of the law of 
nature, yet this may be safely affirmed, and is what I have en- 
deavoured in the course of this work to show, that it is one ex- 
cellent design of the Christian Revelation to confirm and estab- 
lish it, to place it in the properest light, and to clear it from that 
amazmg load of rubbish which had been heaped upon it in a long 
succession of ages. No where is natural religion, taken in the 
sense I have mentioned, so weU understood, so clearly explained, 
and so strongly asserted, as where the Christian Religion is duly 
entertained and professed. 

But if by natural religion be understood religion as it stands 
merely on the foot of the powers of unassisted reason, entirely in- 
dependent on Divine Revelation, and as it was actually taught 
and professed by those who made the highest pretences to reason 
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and rriigioo io the Pagan worlds I confess k has been ene prin- 
cipal part of mj design in this work to show its weaknesses and 
defects. And as a high admiration of the ancient philosophers, 
especially those who flourished in the odebrated nations of Greece 
and Rome, has inspfred many with a contempt of the holy 
Scriptoresy and caused them to entertain mean and undenraluing 
thoughts of the gospd of Christ, I cannot but think it a real 
service to religion, to show how unfit those boasted lights of the 
Pagan world were to be the guides of mankind ; and that they 
fell vastly short of the first teachers and publishers of Christianity, 
mean and illiterate as some have esteemed them. 

The Scriptures make the most striking representations of the 
darkness and corruptions of the Heathen world. And the an« 
cient apologists for Christianity give the same account of the 
state of die Pagan nations. They set themselves to expose their 
gross idolatry and polytheism, the impurities and abominations of 
their religion and worship, their great corruption and dissolute- 
ness of morals, and the uncertainties and contradictions of their 
best writers, and thence argue the great usefulness and necessity 
of the Christian Revelation, and the advantage it was of to man- 
kind. And whoever would have a just and full view of the in- 
estimable benefits and privileges we are made partakers of l^ the 
gospel, ought by no means to lose sight of this. 

It is not the intention of any thing that is said in this book to 
degrade and vilify human reason, as if it were of no use in reli- 
gion, and only fit to lead men astray. I am fully persuaded that 
reason, duly exercised and improved, is very friendly to religion 
and morals: and that the main principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion, if set before men in a proper light, will approve themsdves 
to right reason, when freed from vicious and sinful prejudices. 
It is by reason that we are enabled to detect false revelations, 
and to discern the proofs and evidences of the true, and the glori- 
ous characters of wisdom and goodness, of purity and truth, 
vdiich shine in it. But I confess, I am far from conceiving so 
high an opinion of reason, if left merely to itself in the present 
state of mankind, as some have entertained of it. I am fully 
convinced by arguments, drawn from undeniable fact and experi- 
ence, that reason, when pufied up with a presumptuous conceit 
of its own ability and strength, and neglecting or despising^ pro- 
per assistances,' op when boMly intruding into things too high for 
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■Bent in Biatteri of the greatest eonaeqoeiice, and for rq;iilating 
our practice. .And it has pleaied God, in his great wisdom and 
goodness^ to establish its divbe authority by soch an abundance 
and nuriety of proo6y as are every way suitable to the impor- 
tance of the case, and are amply sufficient to angage though not 
to constrain the assent* Christianity is not afraid of the l%ht» 
or of a free and impartial examination and enquiry. It has 
always met with the best reception from those who have examined 
k, in the integrity of their hearts, with that seriousness and at« 
taition which the great importance of it well deserves. Let us 
therefore, with minds freed as £ur as possible fWmi vicious pre- 
judices, consider the nature and excellency of the Christian re- 
ligion, the spiritoality and heavenliness of its doctrines, the dis- 
coveries that are there made to us (^ those thii^ which it is to 
the highest concernment to us to know, especially relating to the 
wonderful methods of the divine wisdom and grace for our redemp- 
tion and salvation, the unquestionable excellency of its morals, 
and purity of its laws, the power of those motives by which the 
practice of them is enforced, and the admirable tendency of the 
whole to promote the glory of God, and the cause of rigbtieous- 
ness, piety, and virtue in the world : let us then make proper re* 
flections on the holy and spotless life, and most perfect and sublime 
character of the great Founder of our religion, and also on the 
character of his disciples, who published it to the world in his namte ; 
that they appear to have bieen persons of great probity and simpli- 
city, incapable of carrying on an artful imposture, or of being them- 
selves the inventors of that scheme of religion which they taught, 
and which was contrary in several instances to their own strongest 
prejudices : nor is there any thing in their whole temper and con- 
duct, in the doctrine they preached, or^ in the manner of propa- 
gating it, that savours of the views of worldly policy, or that is 
cunningly accommodated to humour men's prejudices and vicious 
passions, and gratify their ambition and sensuality. But especi- 
ally let us consider the illustrious attestations given from heaven to 
the divine mission, both of the first Author and publishers of the 
Christian religion, by a series of the most wonderful works, done 
in express confirmation of the religion they taught, and which 
manifestly transcended all human power or skill, and bore the 
evident tokens of a divine interposition ; and that the truth of 
# these facts is ascertain^ to us with ail the evidence that can be 
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retsMtaUjr derited In such a eate, and wkidi, all things eon- 
ttdered. It as great as could be expected ccmcerning any facts 
idbatsoever done in past ages. To all this may be added, the 
endence arising from clear and express prophecies, relating to 
erents which no humaa sagacity could fbrsee, some of them un- 
daniably deliTored and committed to writii^ many ages before 
their accomplishmenti and yet in due time punctoally fulfilled. 
AU these are of great force, e?en separately considered; but 
when iriewed and tak^i together in Uieir just connection and 
harmony, from such a chain of prooft, as carries a mighty force 
of conviction with it to an honest and unprejudiced mind, that 
Is animated with a sincere lore of truth. The adirocates of Chris- 
tianity have frequently urged these arguments with great clear- 
ness and strength ; and whilst these prooHi continue firm, end 
the original fects are well supported, the troth and dirine au- 
thority of the Christian religion stand upon sdid and immoveable 
ifoundations. Nor should we sufier preju^ces arising from the 
ill conduct of many of its professors and teachers, or from some 
particular passages of Scripture hard to be understood, or the 
diSculty of comprehending some of its doctrines which relate to 
tlnngs of a tery sublime and mysterious nature, at all shake omr 
belief of true original Christianity, It is a rule laid down long 
aince by Aristotle, and the justness of which has nerer been con- 
\ro?erted> that we ought not to expect in all Uiings the same 
kmd of evidence, but in every thing content ourselves with such 
proofii as the nature of the subject will bear. To insist upon 
mathematical demonstration in matters of religion and morality, 
Is perfectly absurd and unreasonable ; and yet the evidence may 
be such as is sufficient to produce a certainty, though of another 
kind, and which may very fully satisfy the mind, and make it 
reasonable for us to give our assent to it, notwithstanding some 
objections that may be madie against it, and from which scarce 
any truth is entirely free. 

I shall on this occasion consider a pretence that has been often 
made use of by men of sceptical minds, that without an absolute 
certainty (which they pretend is not to be had in what relates to 
religion) they may reasonably and safely withheld their assent* 
But such persons ought to consider, that if their be a probability 
on the side of religion, though short of an absolute certainty, 
this would induce an obligation upon them to receive it, and to 
YoL. II. . b 
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govern, Maeir. tinaper . aad conduct tjr tl^ nil«» It 
WtMi*eAlbiiig«pp0a|:t.ta:Ii|e probable, thatis. tbat.tbere is more 
nMtoft:for it tbiui th# ^oolraiyy this does not leave the mind in a 
porfect equiiibriuin,aodat liberty absolutely to suspend its assent 
i£itbeji matter of speculation^ or to abstain from acting, if it be 
$k matter of praoticc. This the PyrrhoniaU, who carried scepti- 
eism to the gseatest height, were sensible of, and therefore would 
Ddt aUow.that any one thing is more probable than another; which 
asems to me to be one of the greatest extravagancies ihat any 
man pretending to reason can be guilty of; nor do I believe that 
any one man, whatever he might pretend in words, could really 
bripghimself to thinkso*. Those of what was called the New 
Academy, though at the bottom little better than sceptics, saw 
the absurdity of this, and therefore though they would not ac- 
knowledge a certainty, yet allowed a probability in things; and 
if they had pursued this concession to its genuine consequences, 
ift would have subverted the scheme they had in view of a perpe^ 
taal suspension of assent* It is an undeniable- maxim, that we 
«|0glit to follow evidence as far as it appears to us, and therefore 
^lat irhicb is probable ought to sway our judgment, and influe&ce 
our praetice» according to the measure of its probability, and 
the preponderancy of the reasons whidi are brought for it. It is 
manifest to every one that has any knowledge of mankind, that it 
is probability which governs our conduct, if we act prudently ; 
md that the author of our beings designed it should be so. We 
are so constituted, that in almost all cases relating to practice, 
we are obliged to follow what appears to us, upon a proper 
oonsiderati(m of it, to be most probable; and for any man wilfully 
to neglect a thing which would probably be of great advantage to 
bim, or to do anything which probably will expose him to great loss 
and damage, would bo justly deemed a very foolish and unreason- 
able conduct, and in matters where duty is concerned a very 
guilty one. Some of those who were otherwise much addicted 
to scepticism ia speculation, have yet acknowledged, that in the 
afiairs of common Itfe, people ought to follow probable appear- 
ancea. And if this is to be done in what relates to our pre- 
se4t temporal interest and advantage, why not in that which 
relates to our highest happiness? The more important any 
aftiv is,^ and: liie greater the danger is in. neglecting it, or 
te damage to be sustained by su^ a neglect, ihemore we 



t<y«i^ ti^oB «l dHigt^nt' inqoiff, to be teiiMf j^i>«MbW' AM^wiuit 
rettMm can bo ^aMigiled^ tlmt #^ ihoiiM iMit 4^ ifi^itattni 
of the greatest 'conteqaeMe^ andwirhittli^ottr isf%t\MAng*fUtft^ 
tiotiAppettrs to be nearly coiKferiied ? In caMi ^tkiBtmUntmp it 
the haeard be vastly greater en one aide tiian the otbtPi ^I'die 
rvdee of prudence lead us to take tlmt part, which has- the ieaat 
haaard attending it, even though tlie evidence on that aide duHM 
be su{yi>o8ed to be no greater, or perhaps sottething len» than^m 
the <3ther. But when both tiie evidence is ameh stronger en ese 
side, and at the same time the hazard mealrun l:^*re}eeting* it 
much greater, to take that side which is both lessfrobride^wid 
more dangerous, would be the most foolish and inexcosaMe coa* 
^Nwt hk the world. :>-•- ^ 

If therefore, upon a fair inquiry, there k at least a great/pro* 
Mbility that the Christian Revelation came firom God,-it Isiiodia 
our- wisdom and duty to embrace it, and 10 govern! ouvsrives^ 
Its excellent rules. No man in that case would run ahasadll^by 
eoibhicing the gospel, or at least a hazard in any degree ecfoiilie 
what he would expose himself to by rejecting it. Let nsKt^poee, 
thkt by complying with the terms of sahation which vpeihece 
proposed, he should deny himself some of iliose Ubertiee^wiMch 
he would otherwise indulge, and controul his passions' hy the 
Christiim rules, which do not require us to extirpate the passions 
aond^iippetites, but to govern and keep them within the hounds, of 
mofdetation and temperance, this is no more than the wisoifcmen 
bsive advised as the properest way fbr securing a man's owtt tran- 
q[ui|iQr> and for preserving body and soul in a right temp^«. In 
other oases, men think it reasonable to hazard some present ktssi 
andto nndergo some present hardships and inconvenienoks, on 
the probable prospect of avoiding a much greater evil, or pro«> 
c^ng some valuable and superior advantage. But when* )^ 
aidvsMktage proposed is so infinitely great as the rewards pronosed 
td^gdod men in the gospel, and the etrils so great as the pQmslB> 
fiA^ts there denounced sgatnst the obstinately •impenitent' and 
tUlKibedieiit, it ought (certainly to bftvo preportfoisabtyra' itme 
{^^el*M inflaen^e. .1.'. -i. ^^ f?>jti 

'' I<:ifop^%V^i«eader4hftl^Hngs*withMi»a nilnd^4gincofe]y'dli» 
fl6sedq«Kk^^^d^mitl^i9d^dllew It; will Jein^widi me In earnest 
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•opplicatioos to God, who k a lover of truth and holineity that 
he would be gradously pleaied to clear our minds from Ticious 
prejudicety and dispel the clouds of ignorance and error, that we 
tnaj receive the truth in the lore of it, nagr behold it in its con- 
vincing light, and feel its transforming power, and may bring 
forth fruit suitable to it in a holy and a virtuous life, to the glory 
of God, and our own eternal salvation. 
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virtue. Plato very culpable in thb respect^ so also were the Cynics and Stoics. 
Simple fornication generally allowed amongst them. Our modem deists vary 
looaa in tlieir primaptea. with regard to sensual impuritios."» » « " «<'<"'" " « M ..»».«- loi; 

CHAP. IX, 

The Stoics tlio most eminent teachers of morale in Uia Pagan world. Miglitfly 
admiradand extolled both by the andenta and modema. Observations on the 
Stoical maxims and preoepta with regard to piety towards God. Their sebame 
leaded to take away, or veiy nrach weaken, the foar of God m a poaishcr of 
tku It tended also to raise men to a state of eslf-suffieiency and fndepaii- 
dency, inconristent with a due veneration for the Supreme Being. Extrava*- 
gant strains of pride and arrogance in some of the principal Stoics. Confts- 
sionof sin, in their addresses to tiial)eity» made BO paft of ti^rtUgioik ,12^ 

CHAP. X. 

• 

The Stoics gave excellent precepts with regard to the duties men owe to one 
another. Yet they carried th«ur doctrine of apathy . so fiur^ as to be in some 
instances, not properly oonsbtent with a humane disposition and charitable 
sympathy. They said fine things concerning forgiving iigurieiy and bearing 
with other men's faults. But in several respects tbqr caniod this to an eix- 
treme, and placed it on wrong foundationsr or enforced it by improper motives. 
This is particulariy shown with regard to diose two eminent philosophers, 
Epictetus and Marcus Antoninus. The most andent Stoics did mH allow 
piurdotthig mer^ to beau likgre^ent hii a barfoct flipmi^iir*************^^^^ H5 
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Xh« $loictl pracopli wiUi regard to Mlf-govemment ooiiiid«red. They Ulk in 
hif^ ftrftiiM of regulatiDg and Mibdniiig the appetites and paaaioni ; and jet 
gafe too great indulgence to the fleshly concupiscence^ and had not a due 
wgard to purity and chastity. Their doctrine of suicide considered. Some of 
Ifte meat .eminent wise men among the Heathens, and many of our modern 
•doifawi cf natural religion IsuHy in this respect The filsehood and per- 
nirieiis conasquBnces oi this doctrioe shown*— *«»«* —— —*»»*—«•»<——*•*«•«— —«—« 160 

CHAP. XII. 

The Stoics professed to lead men to perfect happiness in this life, abstracting 
from all consideration of a future state. Their scheme of the absolute suffi- 
cient of virtue to happiness, and the indifferency of all external things con* 
aidered» Tiiey were sometimes obliged to make concessions -ifthich were not 
vigry consistent with their system. Their philosophy in its rigour not redud- 
J^ to practice^ and had little influence either on the people or on themselves. 
They did not give a clear idea of the nature of that virtue which they so highly 
extolled. The loose doctrine of many of the Stoics, as well as other philoso- 
pben^ with regard to truth and ]ying...,..M.^M..^M,^^^^^.«.^.«.^^M...,.«^„ 178 

CHAP. XIII. 

The nallona were sunk into a deplorable state of corruption, wkh regard to 
morals* at the time of our Saviour's appearing. To recover them from their 
wretched and guilty state to holiness and happiness, one principal end for 
which God sent his Son into the world. The Gospel dispensation opened 
with a free offer of pardon and salvation to perishing sinners, upon their re- 
toming to God by frdth and repentance, and new obedience : at the same 
time the beat directions and assistances wen given to engage them to a holy 
and virtuous praetiee. The Gospdi scheme of morality exceeds whatsoever had 
been published to the world befove. A summary represontatioB of the ezeel- 
kney of the Gospd p tece p t s with regard to the duties we owe to Qod, our 
aeighbouia, and ourselves. These precepts, enforced by the most powerful 
and important motive The tendency of the Oospd to promote the practice 
of hoUnesi and virtue^ an ai gumen t to prove die Divinity of the Christian 
Revelation« . 197 
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PART III. 

CHAP. I. 

llieimportnioe of the doctf&e of a future state. It is agreeable to right reason. 
The natural and moral arguments fbr'a future state of great weight. Yet not 
so evident, but that if men were left mersly to their own unaiaisted reason. 
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they would be apt to kbour under great d«iibt aad difficulties. A revelation 
from God conoeming it, would be of great advaot8ge,**—M«M....«..M............. 229 

CHAP. II. 

Some notions of tbe i m moy tal ity of the aoul and a Aiture state obtained among 
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CHAP. HL 

Tbe ancient traditions concerning the immortality of the soul and a future state, 
became in process of time greatly obscured and corrupted* It was absolutely 
denied by many of the philosophers, and r^ected as a vulgar error. Others 
rtptesented it as altogether uncertain, and having no solid foundation to tup* 
port it. llie various and contradictory sentiments of the philosophers, con- 
cerning the nature of the human soul. Many of the Peripatetics denied the 
subsistence of the soul after death, and this seems to have been Aristotle's own 
opinion. The Stoics had no eetded or c o nii s len t scheme on this head ; nor 
was the doctrine of tlM immortality of tlie soul, a doctrine of their school. A 
Itttnre stale not acknowledged by the celebrated Chinese philosopher, Confud- 
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Concerning the philosophers who professed to believe and teach the immortality 
of the aouL Of these, Pythagoras ia geneially esteemed one of the most emi- 
nent His doctrine on this head shown to be not well consistent with a state 
#C ftttqrt rewaria and p u nisi m ioma. SocratM believed the iramortaDty of the 
•oolaad a ftHure slatB, and argued fee it In this he was fallowed by Halo. 
Thedoetrtne of Cicero with ragaid tatbe iomiortalhy of thto sou) considered. 
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CHAP. V. 

Those of the ancient philosophen, who argued for the immortality of the soul, 
placed it on wrong foundations, and mixed things with it which weakened the 
belief of it Some of them asserted, that the soul is immortal, as being a por- 
tion of th^ Divine Essence. . They universally held the pre-existence of the 
tinman soul, and latd Jibe chief stress upon this for proving its immortality. 
Their doctrine of the transmigration of souls was a gi eat corruption of the 
true doctrine of a fhture state. Those vrho said the lughest things of futuie 
happiness, considered It as confined chiefly to persons of eminence* or to those 
olTphlldttophicai nolndi^ andaflRnrded srnaU encouragement to the comraoa kind 
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of pioDs tnd Tirtiioiis penons. The rewaids of Elyrfmn were but temporary, 
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PART II. 

RELATING TO A RULE OF MORAL DUTY. 

CHAP. I. 

Man appears ftom ihejhtme of kis nainre to be a wnrai agent, and ieeignei U he 
g aeeimd by a law, Accordinfy^ God hath gwen him a late to be the ntir of 
his duly* The scheme of those who pretend that this law is naturally and ti«* 
cessarily known to all men without instruction, contrary to fad and esperience- 
Yet there are several ways by whidi mtn come to a knowtedge of this lavf, and 
of the duty required <f ihtm g viz, by a moral seue implanted in the human 
hear^i by a pr issetple ff reasent judgikig from $ke matures and relations ff 
things i by edueaiionp and humaui instruction t besides all which, God hath 
made discoveries tf his wiU concerning our duty^ in a way of extraordinary 
divine revelation. 

Having considered the state of the aneient heathen nations, 
with respect to the knowledge and worship of the one true 
God, and shown the need they stood in of an extraordinary 
divine revelationi to recover them from that amaaing igno« 
ranee of Ood, and that idolatry and polytheism, into which 
they were fallen; I now proceed to the next thing I proposed, 
which was to consider the state of the andent heathen world, 
with regard to a role of moral duty. 

Voau II. A 



2 MAN A M6RAL AGENT, [PART U. 

That it is of great importance to mankind to have dear 
directions given them concerning moral duty in ite just ex- 
tent, and to have it enforced upon them by a 8u£Scient au- 
thority, and by proper arguments and motives, is evident to 
a considering mind. And many have been of opinion, that 
this is so manifest and obvious to natural reason, that there 
is no need of divine revelation, either to teach men their 
duty, or to enforce upon them moral obligations. This seems 
to have a plausible appearance, if we consider the matter ab- 
stractly, and in a way of speculation. But the surest way of 
judging of it is from fact and . experience : for if it appears 
that in fact the most knowing and civilized nations in the 
heathen world, and the wisest and ablest men among them, 
have laboured under great uncertainties, and even fallen into 
dangerous errors with regard to several important branches 
of moral duty ; and that they have also been greatly deficient 
in the proposing such motives, as might be most proper and 
efficacious for enforcing the practice of it ; this affordeth a 
strong presumption of the weakness of human reason in this 
respect, when left merely to itself in the present state of man- 
kind : and that an express revelation from God^ both for 
instructing us in moral duty in its just extent, and enforcing 
it upon us by tl^e most powerful motives, would be of the 
greatest advantage to mankind. 

. To prepare our way for a due consideration of this subject, 
it will be proper, in the first place, to oiSer some general ob- 
servations concerning roan as a moral agent, and concerning 
the several ways by which he may be supposed to come to 
the knowledge of his duty. ^ 

. That man is a moral agent, the proper subject of moral 
government, is as^levident as that he is a reasonable creature, 
or that he is capable of virtue and vice, praise and blame. 
And, whatever some persons may dispute in a way of specu- 
iMion, moral or free agency, thovgh it may be difficult to 
setde the precise metaphysical notion of it, or to answer all 
thie objections which subtle and sceptical men may form 
against it, is what all men are intimately conscious of« The 
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self-approving and self-condemning reflections of a man's 
own mind, plainly show it to be so. God bath not only 
given man a body, and animal powers and instincts, suited to 
the uses and enjoyments of the animal and sensitive life, but 
he hath made him capable of discerning the moral differ- 
ences of things, and liath given him a sense of good and 
evily- right and wrong, a self determining and a sclf-rcficcting 
power, whereby he is capable of chusing and acting for him- 
seli^ and of passing a judgment on his own actions. There 
are few, but have had experience of an inward self-approba-^ 
tion or disapprobation, arising from the workings of a con- 
scious principle within, according as they have been sensible 
4>f their having performed their duty or the contrary. And 
God's having made them creatures of such a kind, that is, 
reasonable and moral agents, capable of a sense of moral ob- 
figation, is a demonstrative proof, that he designed them to 
be governed in that way, in which it is fit for moral agents 
to be governed ; that is, by giving them laws to be the rule 
of their duty. And if God hath given men laws, it must be 
his will that those laws should be obeyed ; and as a wise and 
righteous moral governor, he will deal with them agreeably 
to the laws which he hath given them, and will reward or 
punish them according to their obedience or disobedience to 
those laws. 

But since no law is obligatory, except it be promulgated, 
and in some way published to those who are to be governed 
by it, we may reasonably conclude^ that if God hath given a 
law to mankind, which they are obliged to obey, he hath not 
left them under an invincible ignorance of that law, but hath 
made such discoveries of it to them, that if it be not their 
own fault, they may know what th^ir duty is wliich God re* 
quireth of them, as far as it is necessary for them to do so. 

Some have carried this so far as to assert, that all men 
have a natural knowledge of the whole of their duty by an 
intiniate conscious perception, and an inward universal light, 
independent of all outward teaching. To this they apply 
the passage of Lucan, 
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<4 II I 11 ■ nee fOoibiM ollk 
*< Numen cget, dixitque lemel naiceiitibua auctor 
** Quicquid scire licet** 

As if God dictated to all men from their yery birdi, tlie 
whole of what is necessary for them to know with n^ard to 
their duty, so that they stand not in need of any fiather Tocal 
or verbal instruction. This seems to have been Lord Her^ 
heft's scheme, and is that of Dn Tindal, in his famoos book^ 
entided, Christianity as old as the Creation. Lord Bofin^ 
broke frequently expresses himself to the same purpose. 
He says, that *^ natural revelation (as he calk it) produces a 
<< series of intuitive knowledge from the first principles to Uie 
** last conclusions."* Where he supposes, that both the first 
principles of the law of nature, and all the conclusions drawn 
from them, are intuitively and infallibly known to every man. 
Accordingly he declares, that << it is a perpetual standing re- 
** velation always made, always making, to all the sons of 
** Adam," and affirms, that << it is intelligible at all times and 
^ in all places alike, and pnoportioned to the meanest nnder- 
** standing."-)- Or, as he elsewhere has it, " the tables of the 
*^ natural law are so obvious to the sight of all men, that no 
** man who is able to read the plainest characters can mistake 
*< them."^ According to this scheme^ there is not the least 
need of any extraordinary external revelation. And it would 
equally prove, that alt the endeavours of philosophers, moral- 
istS) and legislators, to instruct mankind in matters of moral- 
ity, were perfectly needless and superfluous. I have already 
offered some considerations to show the absurdity of thn 
scheme : § and the following treatise will contain the fullest 
confutation of it ; by which it will appear how prone man- 
kind have always been to mistake the law of nature, in very 
important instances of moral duty. It is indeed so contnuty 



• Boliogbroke's Works, vol. IV. p. 276. edit 4t)0u 

f Ibid. p. 92, 94, 96, 97. 

I Bdingbroke's Works, voL V. p. 155. 

§ See the first volume of this work, Preliminary Discourse^ p. 7, 8. 
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to the experience and obsenrations of all ageS) that one woald 
be apt to wonder that any men c^ sense should insist upon 
it : and yet the same pretence is still repeated by the enemioi 
of revelation. And some others of a different character have 
expressed themselves very inaccurately and unwarily on this 
■object. 

But though this pret^ice of die universal clearness of the 
law of nature to all mankind, independent of all fardier in- 
struction, cannot be admittedf as being contrary to the most 
efident fiict and experience^ yet it must be acknowkdgec^ 
that a great deal hath been done in the course and order of 
divine providence, to lead men into the knowledge of the 
duty required of them. 

And) 1. There is a moral sense implanted in the human 
mind, which, if duly cultivated and improved, might be of 
grreat use for leading men, in many instances, to the notion 
and practice of moral duty. I know this is a point that has 
been contested, and I shall not here enter into the debate. 
But it seems to me, that something of diis kind, by whatso- 
ever name it is called, must be admitted. Whosoever care- 
folly examines his own heart, will be apt to think that there 
moral feelings, distinct from mere reasoning, which incline 
to certain ways of acting; and that the mind of man is 
ao constituted, as to have an inward sense of moral beauty or 
deformity in affections and actions, which, when the human 
nature is in its right state, carries him to delight and take a 
complacency in some actions as right and fit, beautiful and 
lovely, and to dislike and disapprove the contrary. Some 
traces of this are to be found in the human mind, even in its 
most degenerate state, and which can scarce ever be utterly 
ertsed. As there are natural instincts distinct from reason, 
which tend to the preservation and convenience of the ani- 
mal and vital frame, so there seem to be instincts of a moral 
kind, or propensions and inclinations, which, when duly re- 
{;nlated and improved, are of considerable use for leading 
men to a proper course of action. Such are the social and 

so natural to the human heart, that they have 
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obtained the name of humanity, and which show that met 
were bom not merely for themselTes, but were designed by 
the author of their beings for mutual assistance, and the 
offices of benevolence. 

But then, for preventing mistakes in this matter, there art 
several things proper to be here observed. One is, that Ais 
moral sense is not of equal strength and force in all men. It 
is most conspicuous and eminent, in some noble and generous 
minds, in which a kind of natural propensity to justice^ be- 
nevolence, gratitude, &c. remarkably appears, and powerfully 
operates : and in others it is so weak, as scarce to be per- 
ceived, or is overpowered by vicious habits and corrupt afiee* 
tions and appetites. It must be acknowledged on the one 
hand, that the moral sense is capable of being improved and 
strengthened by reason and reflection : and that on the odier 
hand, it may be greatly perverted and depraved by vicious 
customs, inordinate lusts, and selfish interests, by false judgi* 
ments of things, and evil examples. And I think it cannot 
be denied, that it is so much weakened in the present state 
of the human nature, that it is no way fit to be alone a suf- 
ficient guide in morals, but standeth in great need of farther 
direction and assistance. Some have carried their notions of 
the extent and efficacy of this moral sense Ibeyond what reap 
son and experience will warrant. The ingenious and polite 
Earl of Shaftesbury, after having observed, that there is a 
natural beauty of actions as well as figures, adds, that <* nb 
** sooner are actions viewed, no sooner the human a£^tions 
** and passions discerned (and they are most of them dis- 
'** cemed as soon as felt,) than straight an inward eye distin<^ 
'< gnishes, and sees the fair and shapely, the amiable and ad*- 
^ mirable, apart from the deformed, the foul, the odious, and 
^< despicable." This is elegantly expressed: but I should 
-think, that any one who impartially considers human na«> 
ture, as it appears in the generality of mankind, must own 
that the inward eye, the eye of the mind, is now very much 
vitiated and obscured, and diat there are many things which 
hinder its just discernment. The experience of aU ages 
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■howsf tbat men have been generally apt to mistake idolaUry 
and superstitions than which nothing in the opinion of this 
noble author can be more odious and despicable, for the most 
amiable thing in the world, true religion and piety. And 
^ven with respect to the duties men owe to one another, and 
the government of their own aifections and passions, how 
often have they been mistaken in their notions of the fair, 
the amiable, and admirable, apart from the foul and defonur 
ed, the odious and despicable? The custom of exposing 
weak and helpless children, which, one should think, is con- 
trary ^ to the most intimate feelings of humanity, obtained 
Yery generally among the most civilized nations; and yet 
they do not appear to have been sensible that in this they 
acted a wrong and inhuman part, but rather looked upon it 
to be a prudent and justifiable practice. The various tribes 
of American savages, whom some have recommended aa 
following the genuine dictates of nature, are so far from feel- 
ing any remorse for the most cruel instances of revenge on 
their enemies, or those, who they think, have injured them, 
that they rejoice and glory in them as the noblest exploits, 
and both applaud themselves, and are applauded by others, 
on the account of them. Many other instances of the like 
kind might be mentioned, some of which I shall have occa- 
sion to take notice of in the course of this work. It is not 
therefore a rule to be depended on, which some have laid 
down» that no man can violate the law of nature without con- 
demning hiflHelf. The pleasure or remorse men feel in their 
reflections on their own actions, is far from being a sure 
mark and criterion of the moral goodness or evil of an action 
in the present state of mankind. It is true that the mind is 
naturally carried to approve what it takes to be right and fit, 
and praise-worthy, and to disapprove and condemn what it 
takes to be base and wrong ; but then, in many instances, it 
stands in need of direction and instruction as to what is right 
and wrons:. And when it is well informed, then it is that it 
is fidy qualified to approve and condemn in the proper place. 
It appears, thereforet that what is called the moral sense was 
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not derigned to be an adequate guide in morak : nor is it 
alone considered, and left merely to itself, fit to have the an* 
preme direction as to the moral conduct It neyer was in* 
tended to preclude the necessity of instruction, but to be an 
assistant to our reason, to incline the mind more readOy to 
its duty, and produce a complacency in it ; and to create a 
^like and abhorrence of that which is eril and base, mid to 
restrain us from committing it. 

This leads me to observe, 

9dly, That there is in man a principle of reason, whidi is 
teigned to preside over the propensions and affections, «id 
to direct the moral temper and conduct. Man has an undefi- 
standing given him, by which be is capable (rf enquiring into 
the natures and relations of things, and considering what 
tliose relations require. And whatsoever clearly appearetk 
from the very nature and relations of things to be fit and 
r^t for reasonable creatures to perform, we may justly con* 
elude, that it is the will of God who constituted that nature 
and those relations they should perform ; and when once it is 
considered as the will of God, the supreme universal Lord 
and moral governor, then it is regarded not merely as fit and 
reasonable in itself, but as a divine law, in the strictest and 
properest sense. 

This way of discovering our duty by searching into the 
nature and relations of things, when rightly performed, is of 
great extent. It signifies, that we must form just and worthy 
notions of God, and of his glorious attributes bjM perfections, 
and the relations between him and us : that we must know our- 
selves, and the frame and constitution of our own natures, as 
also the relations we stand in towards our fellow-creatures : 
that we must carefully consider and compare all these, and 
the fitnesses and obligations arising from them ; and thence 
collect our duty towards God, our neighbours, and ourselves. 
There are many who represent this not only as the surest way 
of coming to the right knowledge of the duty which God re- 
quireth of us, but as easy and obvious to aU mankind. Lord 
Bolingbroke firequently talks, as if every man was able in this 
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way to form a complete system of religion and morals for 
himsd^ without the least difficulty* He sajrs, that ** we 
^* more certainly know the will of God in this way» than we 
can know it in any other :" and, ** that it admits of no 
doubt."* And that, ** by employing our reason to collect 
** the will of God from the fund of our nature physical and 
'* moral, and by contemplating frequently and seriously 
*' the laws that are plainly and necessarily deducible from 
^^ them, we may acquire not only a particular knowledge of 
« those laws, but a general, and in sort an habitual, know- 
*^ ledge of the manner in which God is pleased to exercise his 
^ Bupreme power in this system, beyond which, we have no 
« ooncem."f I readily own, that this searching into the re- 
lations and ccmstitutions of things, when carried on in a 
proper manner, may be of great use for coming at the know- 
le^e of the law of nature, and for showing, that the main 
principles of moral duty are founded in the nature of things, 
and are what right reason, duly exercised, will approve, when 
fiEurly explained and set in a proper light. But certainly this 
is not the ordinary way for the bulk of mankind to come to 
the knowledge of their duty. There are few who have leisure^ 
or capacity, or inclination for profound enquiries into the na* 
tures and reasons of things, and for drawing proper conclu- 
sions from them concerning the will of God. That which the 
ingoiious and noble author now mentioned seems to lay the 
principal stress upon, viz. the employing our reason to col- 
lect the will of God from the fund of our nature physical and 
moral, is far from being so easy a task as he represents it. The 
knowledge of the human constitution, taken in a physical 
and moral view, includes a knowledge of body find soul in 
man, of the distinction between them, and the union of both, 
from whence duties result relating to\he welfare of the whole 
compound : it takes in the knowledge of our appetites and 
passions, our affections and instincts, and of our rational and 



• Baliiig|bidke's*Vl^ork% toL IV. p. 337. and voL V. p. 196. edit.4tQ» 
t Ibid. vd. V. p. lOa See abo p. 154, 178, 19^ 271. 

Vol. IL B 
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moral powei^ thftt by comparing all these, we may know 
wherein oonsistetb *the prefer order and harniony of our luu* 
tores, what are the just limits of our appetites and passionSy 
how tatr they are to be gratified and how far to be restrainod* 
And can it be pretended, that every particular person, if kft 
merely lo himself, is able, without assistance or instriicdotiy 
to consider and compare all diese, and to deduce from them R 
complete system of laws for his own conduct? The nile 
which a noted author has laid down as sufficient for the dirvt* 
tion of mankind is this, that, << they are so to regulate i!Mt 
^ appetites, as will conduce to the exercise of their reaaoD, 
^* the health of their bodies, and the pleasure of their smaesy 
** taken and considered together, since therein their bapg^i- 
*< ness consists."* But if this be all the law that any man has 
to govern him in this matter, it is to be feared, that the bioR 
of his appetites and passions, and the pleasures of his setuMMi 
would generally bring over his reason to judge in their own 
£fivour. Lord Bcrfingbroke, who in the passage cited abov^y 
supposes that all men may easily collect the will of God from 
the fund of their own natut^ physical and moral, gives thia 
account of the human system : that <* man has two principtea 
<< of determination, aflections and passions excited by ap* 
** parent good, and reason, which is a sluggard, and cannot 
>^ be so excited. Reason must be willed into action : and ms 
<* this can rarely happen, when the will is already determined 
** by affections and passions; so when it does happen, a sort 
*< of composition generally happens between the two prinei* 
'* pies: and if the affections and passions cannot govern ab- 
'< solutely, they obtain more indulgence from reason than 
*' they deserve, or than she would show if she were entirely 
** free from their force,"t And he expressly affirms, that 
<< the appetites, passions, and immediate objects of pleasure^ 
'< will always be of greater force to determine us than reason.''^: 



* Christianity a« old as the Creation^ p. 14. 

BoUngbroke's Works, ^ol V . p. 150. See aUo ibid. p. 1 16, 137, 227. 

Ibid. p. 267, 268. 
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Thisy indeed, is too nnivenally expressed. It is noft true, that 
the appetites and passions, and immediate objects of pleasuK,- 
will always be of greater force to determine us than reason; 
Many instances there have been of excellent persons, in whom 
reason has been of greater prevalence to determine them, than 
the passions or present sensaal pleasure. But it cannot be d^ 
iiiedy that, in the present state of mankind, the case is ge- 
nerally as his Lordship represents it : and that as he elsewhere 
speaks, <' amidst the contingencies that must arise from the' 
** constitution of every individual, the odds wilt be on the 
^ aide of appetite."* To set up every man, therefore for his 
own legislator, as if he were fit to be left to form a system of 
law and duty for himself, without any farther instructions, ia 
a romantic scheme, and would tend to introduce a general 
confiision and licentiousness, to the subversion of all good or-' 
der and morality. As to the duties we owe to God, it suf- 
ficiently appears, from what was observed in the former part 
of this work, how little mankind are qualified, if left to 
themselves without instructions to form a right judgment 
concerning them. And with respect to that part of our duty 
which relates to the government of our own appetites and 
passions, it will be easily acknowledged, that the bulk of man- 
kind are not fit to be left to indulge them^ as &r as they them- 
•elves think reasonable. If every man was to judge of his 
d«ty by what, in his opinion, tends most to his own happiness 
fai the circumstances he is in (which is the rule laid down by 
diose who make the highest pret^ices to the Law and Reli- 
gion of Naturef in opposition to Revelation) it would soon 
bring in a very loose morali^: since there is nothing 
in which men are more apt to deceive themselves, and 
to form false judgments, than in what relates to thdr 
proper happiness. And even as to that part of morals 
which relates to our duty towards mankind, and which in- 
cludes the exercise of justice, fidelity, benevolence^ charity^ 



• Bolii«broliO*B Worki, vol. V. p. 479. 
f th, Tindal, Morgan, and otheri. 
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and thevarioQs offices of the social life, thoagh there seemVo 
be gtrong traces of it in the human mind, and it is what right 
reason must approve as agreeable to the relations we bear to 
one another, yet I believe it will be granted, that it would 
not be very proper to leave every man merely to himself to 
fix the measures of just and unjust, of right and wrongs in 
his dealings and transactions with other men. He would be 
often apt to judge by false weights apd measures, and would 
be in great danger of being led aside by his passions and 8d£- 
ish affections and interests, which, it is to be feared, would 
frequently bribe his reason to form wrong and partial judg- 
ments of things. No human government could be safe upon 
this .plan, if every man were to be left absolutely to bis own 
direction, without any other guide. All the laws enacted by 
states and commonwealths, and all books of morality, written 
by the wisest men in all ages, proceed upon this suppo^tion, 
that men stand in need of instruction and assistance, in order 
to the right forming -and r^ulating their moral conduct. 

Accordingly, I would observe, 

Sdly, That another way by which men come to the know- 
ledge of moral duty, is, by the instructions of others. This 
seems to be manifestly intended by the Author of our beings^ 
We come into the world in an infant state : we receive our 
first ideas of things, the first rudiments of knowledge, firom 
our parents, and those about us : and the notions which are 
instilled into our minds in our early years, often make a deep 
and lasting impression, and have no small influence upon our 
after conduct. It is therefore one of the principal duties of 
parents to endeavoui: to train up their children betimes to 
worthy sentiments. Thus we find that, in the Jewish law, it 
is the express command of God, frequently urged by the 
highest authority, that parents should take great and assidu* 
ous care to instruct their children in the statutes and precepts 
which God had given them, and in the duties there required. 
It is mentioned to the praise of that excellent person Abra- 
ham, ^hat he commanded his children *< and household after 
*^ him to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
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** mttit.''* The wisest men in all ages have been sensible of the 
great advantage of a good edacatioDif and that men are not 
to be left merely to follow the dictates of rude> undisciplmed 
and nninstrdcted nature. As to matter of fact, it can scarce 
be d^ed) that no small part of the notions men have of right 
and wrong, and of what is blameable and praise-worthy, comes 
by education and custom, by tradition and instruction. And 
the vulgar almost every where adopt that scheme of religion 
and morals, which prevails in their respective countries. 
That great statesman and moralist Puffendorf, who was re- 
markable for his knowledge of the law of nature and of man* 
kindy ascribes << the facility which children and ignorant people 
<* have in determining between what is just and unjust, right 
** and wrong, to the habitude which they have insensibly con* 
*^ tracted from their cradles, or from the time they first began 
<< to make use of their reason $ by observing the good approved, 
^* and the evil disapproved ; the one commended, and the 
^ other punished : and that it is owing to the ordinary prac* 
<* tice of the principal maxims of natural law in the events of 
** common life, that there are few people who have any doubt 
*< whether these things might not be otherwise.":^ And Mr. 
Barbeyrac, in his notes upon it, after having observed that 
<* there is a manifest proportion between the maxims of na- 
<< tnral law, and the dictates of right reason ; so that it is 
<< perceived by the most simple people from the moment they 
*< are proposed to them, and that they attend and examine 
<< them ;" adds, that << perhaps they could never have dis- 
« covered them of themselves, and cannot always compre*- 
<< hend the reasons of them, or distinctly explain what they 
'< perceive concerning them ; and that, though no man who 
<* is arrived at the age of discretion can reasonably pretend to 
<< excuse himself as to this matter by invincible ignorance, yet 
<< it is nevertheless true, that education, instruction, and ex» 



* GeD.xTiii. 19. 

f See the Preliminary Diacoune, in the 6rst volume of this work, p 9. 

I De Jur. Mat et Gent. lib. ii. cap^ 3. sect. 13. 
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^ aiDpIey are tbe ordinary canals by which these ideas enter 
'< into the minds of men : without this, the greater part of 
** mankind woold either almost entirely extinguish their na« 
<' tural h'ght, or would never give the least attention to them. 
** Experience shows this but too plainly. Many things tlieie 
*' are among savage people, and even among the most ctvilioed 
<* nations, sufiBcient to justify this melancholy and mortifying 
<^ truth. From whence (saith he) it ought to be concluded, that 
« every man should use his best endeavours to contribute, as 
<* far as in his power, to instruct others in their duty, to esta- 
<< blish, strengthen, and propagate so useful a knowledge.*'* 
Thisis certainly one considerable instance in which the Antkor 
of our beings intended that men should be helpful to one 
another, in proportion to their abilities and opportunities. 
But it is, in a particular manner, incumbent upon parents, 
masters of families, legislators and magistrates, the ministers 
of religion, and those who profess to instruct men in the 
science of morals. And such instructions properly given ar^, 
tio doubt, of great advantage, and what we ought to be very 
tliankful for. But it is manifest from experience, that merdy 
human instruction cannot be absolutely depended upon : and 
that men have been often led into wrong notions of morality, 
in very important instances, by those who ought to have in- 
structed them better. 

I would therefore observe farther, that besides the several 
ways which have been mentioned, hereby men come to the 
knowledge of moral duty, there is great need of a divine 
revelation, in order to die setting their duty before them in 
its just extent, and enforcing it upon them by the highest 
authority. It cannot reasonably be denied that God can, 
if he thinks fit, make discoveries of his will to mankind, in a 
way of extraordinary revdation ; f and it is manifest, that if 
be should please to do so, such a divine revelation, con- 



* See Barbeyrac's Fuffendori; torn. I. p. SI 7. not. 7. fldiL Anist. 
f See concerning this in th« Fraliminary Di^eourM prefixod to die Ibrmer 
volume, p. 18. et seq. 
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firmed by sufficient evidence, and prescribing in his name the 
particulars of our duty in plain and express precepts, would 
be of great use, and would come with much greater weight 
and force, than merely human laws, or the reasonings of phi- 
loiophers and moralists: and this method also hath God 
taken in his dealings with mankind ; which is a convincing 
proof of his goodness, and the care he hath exercised towards 
them, in order to the leading men to the right knowledge 
and practice of their duty. 
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CHAP. II. 

TheprmcqHd heads of moral duly were made known to mankind from the begin' 
nmgi and conimued to be known and acknowledged in the patriarchal ages. 
When men fell fiom the ri^ knowledge of God, tiuyfeU also in trnporfortl m- 
stances from the right knowledge ef moral ^ duty. The law given to the people of 
Israel ufas designed to iiistruct and direct them in morals, as well as in the 
knowledge and worship.ofthe one true God. A great deal was done in the me- 
Aede ofBvame Promdence, to preserve Ike eeme and knowledge ^moreto^emumg 
the heathen nations : but they did not make m right use of ike helps ^forded 
them. 

It has been shown, in the former part of this work, that as 
the first man was formed in an adult state, and placed in a 
world ready prepared, and amply provided for his reoqition 
and entertainment, so there is great reason to think, that 
God communicated to him the knowledge of religion, in its 
main fundamental articles, especially relating to the existence 
and perfections of the Deity, and the creation of the world, 
that he might be in an immediate capacity of serving his 
Maker, and answering the great end of his being. And <me 
of the first and most natural inquiries, when he was made ac- 
quainted with the existence of a God of. infinite perfections, 
his Creator and Sovereign Lord, must have been what CSod 
would have him to do, and what was the duty required of 
him, in order to secure the Divine favour and approbation* 
For it cannot reasonably be supposed, that he was left ab- 
solutely to himself, and to his own will, to act as he thought 
fit, without any higher direction or law to govern him. He 
could have no human instructor to teach, or to advise him : 
he had no parents or progenitors, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience might have been of use to him : and as he had no 
experience of his own, it is not probable that, in his circum- 
stances, he was left to frame a rule of duty for himself, and 
to find out the will of God by profound disquisitions into the 
nature and relations of things. We may therefore justly sup- 
pose, that a wise and good God, who designed him to be ' 
governed by a law, gave him a law by which he should be 
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governed^ aad communicated bis will to him in relation to 
tlie duty required of Jbim. And that this was tictualiy the 
case in fact, may be ooacluded from the short account giren 
us by Moses of the primeral state of mm. From that ac-' 
count it appears^ that man was not left a/t his first formation 
merdy to acquire ideas in the ordinary way, which would 
haye been too tedJous and slow as he was circumstanced, but 
WB8 at anoe fiirnished with the knowledge that was then ne- 
cessary far him. He was immediately endued with the gift 
of language^ which necessarily supposes that be was furnish- 
ed with a stock of ideas ; a specimen of which he gave in 
giTing names to the inferior animals, which were brought 
before him fiur that purpose. The same gift of language wa^ 
imparted to the consort provided for him ; and they both 
were admitted in several instances to a near intercourse with 
their Maker, and were immediately favoured with notions of^ 
several things which it concerned them to know. It pleased 
God to acquaint them with the dominion he had invested 
them with over the several creatures in this lower world: 
they had .a divine aUowance and directions as to the food it 
was pcoper lor them to eat : they were instructed that they 
were to be the parents of a numerous ofispring, and that 
tl^y were to rejfrfenish the earth. The institution and law of 
marriage, which was given them, diows that they were made 
acquainted with the duties of the conjugal relation; with 
which are nearly connected the duties required of them as 
parents towards the children which should proceed from 
them, and the duties which their children should render to 
them, and to one another. As God gave them the law of 
the Sabbath, we may well conclude that he directed them aa- 
to the proper way of sanctifying it by worshipping him the 
great Creator and Lord of the univene, and celebrating his 
glory as shinii^ forth in the creation of the world, of which 
the Sabbad) was designed to keep up a religious remem-^ 
brance. The precept and injunction which was laid upon 
them not to eat the forbidden fruit, comprehended a con- 
siderable part of the moral law under it. It was designed to 

instruct them that they were not the absolute lords of this 
Vol. II. c 
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kivrer world, bat were onder the dominioii of a higher 
Lord, to whom they owed the most entire subjecticm, 
and unreserved obedience, in an implicit resignation to his 
supreme wisdom and goodness : that they were bound to ex- 
ercise a government over their appetites and incUnations, and 
not to place- their highest happiness in the gratification of 
them ; and that they were not cmly to govern their bodily 
iq)petites, but to guard against an inordinate ambition, and to 
restrain their desires of knowledge within just bounds, without 
prying with an unwarrantable curiosity into things which 
Grod thought fit to conceal from them. Upon the wholes we 
may justly conclude, that the first parents of the hmnan 
race had the knowledge of God, and of the main articles of 
their duty, divinely communicated to them, as br as was pro- 
per, and suited to the state and circumstances they were in.* 
After the fall and disobedience of our first parents, new 
duties arose suited to the alteration of their circumstances. 
They were now to regard God as their offended Sovereign 
and Lord : discoveries were made to them both of his jus- 
tice and righteous displeasure against sin, and of his pla- 
cableness towards penitent sinners, and his pardoning mercy, 
without an assurance of which ibey might have sunk under 
those desponding fears which a consciousness of their gnilt 
was apt to inspire. Repentance towards God, a submission 
to his justice in the punishment inflicted upon them for th^ 
disobedience, hope in his mercy, and a reliance on the pro. 
mise he was graciously pleased to make to them, a fear of of- 
fending him for the future, and a desire of approving them- 



* Pufiendorf, who miist be acknowledged to be a very able judge io what re- 
ktet to tbe law of nature, declares, in a passage I cited before, that ** it is very 
<' probable, that God tangbt the first men the chief heads of natural law, whidi 
•* were afterwards preserted and spread among their descendants, bj means of 
'* education and custom.'* He adds, that this does not hinder, but that thm 
knowledge of them maj be called natural, inasmuch as the truth and certain^ of 
tbem maj be discovered in a waj of reasoning. 

Grotius also gives it as his opinion, that the law was originally promulgated to 

Adam, the £iither of mankind, and through him to the human race ; and again 

to Noehy the second father of mankind, and by him transmitted to his deaoond. 
— *- 1 ■ 
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selves to him by a new and dutiful obedience ; these irere dis- 
positions which it was the will of God they should exercise. 
And as they stood in great need of a dtvine direction in those 
circumstancesi it is reasonable to think that he signified his 
"will to them in relation to their future conduct, and the re- 
ligion required to fallen creatures. The history which Moses 
has given of the antediluvian world is very short: but in the 
account given of Cain and Abel it is plainly intimated, that 
there was in those early ages an intercourse between God and 
man, that he did not leave them without discoveries of his 
will, that a law had been given them with relation to the ex- 
ternal worship of God, and particularly concerning the of- 
fering of sacrifice. Accordingly they both observed it as an 
act of religion ; but Abel, who was a better man, with a 
more pious disposition than Cain. He is said, by tbe sacred 
writer to the Hebrews, to have offered sacrifice by faith, 
which seems plainly to refer to a divine institution and ap- 
pointment ; unjd that he well knew it was a rite which God 
required, and would accept. And its having spread so uni- 
versally, among /ill nations from the most ancient times, can 
scarce be accounted for but by supposing it to have been a 
part of religion transmitted from the first ages to the whole 
race of mankind.* What was said ^o Cain, and the curse 
inflicted upon him, supposed a divine law obliging to mutual 
love and benevolence, and of which the violence committed 
on his brother was a manifest breach. There were in the 
old world preachers of righteousness, who, we have reason 
to think, declared the will and law of God to men, and 
urged it upon them in his name, and by his authority. So 
Noah is called, 2 Pet. ii. 5. and such was that excellent per- 
son Enoch, and probably several others. To which it may 



* The reader may eompare what is here said with the first chapter of the 
former volume, in which several of the things here mentioned are more fully 
insisted upon ; hut it was necessary to take some notice of them in this place, to 
^how that God from the beginniog made discoveries of his will to men concera- 
S »g their duty. 
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be added, that if God bad not made express discoTeries of 
biff will to men^ and given them laws bound upon them by his 
own divine autihority> thek guilt would not have been ao 
highly agg]cavated as to dcaw down itpoa them sadreadfiil a 
ruin and condemnation. But ibey mned prcsumptuoustfi^ 
and with a high hand: they allowed themselves in an wane* 
strained indulgence of their lusts and appetites, and coramim 
ted all sorts of violence, rapine, and wickedness^ io the asost 
manifest oppositioa to the divine law. They seem to^ haire 
&llen into an atheistical neglect and contempt of alt religion ; 
and therefore are justly called << the world of the ungodljs?* 
^ Pet ii. 5. And the prophecy of Enochs mentioned by St. 
Jude, seems particularly to charge them with the most aodap- 
cious profaneness, and open contempt of religion, both ia 
their words and actions, for which the divine judgments weve 
denounced against them., 

Noah, with his family, who survived that diestruction,. warn 
no doubt well acquainted with those divine lawsj for the trains 
gression of whicbi the sinnecsof the* old world were so severeljr 
punished $ and a maa of hia excellent character^ we may ber 
sure, took care^to traoamit them to his children and descend>> 
ants : and the awful< proo& of the divine justice and displea* 
sure against the wicked and disobedient, tended to ginre the 
instructions and admonitions delivered to them by thispFeaQb- 
er of righteousnessta peculiar force. It appears from the brie£ 
hints given by Mosesy that God made renewed discoveries of 
his will after the flood to this second father of mankind, and 
gave law$ and injunctions which were designed to be obliga- 
tory on the whole human race. The tradition of the JewiS' 
relating to the precepts delivered to the sons of Noah is well' 
known. And though we have not sufficient proof, that they 
were precisely in number or order what they pretend, yet 
that the substance of those precepts was then given and pro- 
mulgated to mankind by divine authority, there is good rea- 
son to believe. And considering the narrowness of the Jew- 
ish notions, their strong prejudices against the Gentiles, and 
the contempt they had for them, this tradition of theirs de- 
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serves a particutbr regard. For it Aows, that it was an an- 
cient tradition among them, derived firomLtheir ancestorsi that 
God was the Ood not of the Jews only but abo of the Gen- 
tiles ; that he had not entirely cast the Gentiles off from the 
bq^inning, without making discoveries of his will to them canr 
ceming religion, and their moral duty : but had ^ven them 
laws, upon the observance of which they were ia a state of 
favour aed acceptance with God.* The moral laws which 
were afterwards published to the people of Israel,, a summary. 
of whwh? is contained iiii the ten commandments, were in sub- 
stance known before in the patciarehal times. And these di- 
Yihe injunctions, which were regarded as having been gjven 
by Giod to men^ and enforced by a divine authority, may 
justly be supposed to be referred to in that remarkable passage, 
Geni xviii. 19. where God saith concerning. Abraham, << I 
<^ know him, that he will command bis children and his house- 
<^ hold afber him, and they shall ke^^ the way of the Lord to 
<< do justice and judgment." And no- doubt that great patri* 
arch did what God knew and declared he would do-: andfrom 
him proceeded many and great nations. If we eicamine the 
ancient book of Job, who descended from Abraham, and. lived 
beibre the promulgation of the Mosaic law,., we shall find that 
there is scarce any one of the moral precepts, which were af- 
terwards published to the people of Israel, but what may be 
traced in the discourses of that excellent man and his friends, 



* In the Talmudical books mention is made of ** the pious^ among the na« 
** tions of the world,'* and a portion is assigned to them, as well as to the Itraeli 
ites. in the world to come. Agreeably to this determination, Maimonidte pos 
sitively asserts, that the pious among the Gentiles have a portion in the world to* 
come, De Pcenit. cap. 5i that is, as it is there explained; those that* observed the* 
precepts given to the sons of Noi^h; by whom they understood all mankindi 
See also Gcmar. Babylon, ad titul. Aboda Zara. cap. 1. Menassoh Ben Itoraal 
de Resur. Mort. lib. ii. cap. 8 et 9. These^ with other testimonies, are dted'bj^ 
Selden de Jure Nat et Gent lib. vii. cap. 10. p. 877. edit Leips* The passage 
there quoted by him from the Gemara Babylonica ad titul* Aboda Zara, is re- 
markable { which he translates thus " etiam Paganuro, qui diligenter legem ob- 
" servaverit, veluti Pontificem Maximum habendum:** that is^ as- Mr. Sriden 
explains it, " inter primarios^Ebrseonim, quantom ad> prsmium attinet, ceoteii* 
" dum.** 
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and wiiicli are there represented as hanog been derired bj 
tradition firom the most ancient times.* 

After the ddoge, it is probable that the heads and leaden 
of the dispersion, carried with than some of the main princi- 
ples^ both of religion and law, into the sereral places where 
they req)ectiTeIj settled : from whom they were transmitted 
to their descendants. For in those early ages, as Plato ob- 
serres in the b^inning of his third book of Laws, the people 
were wont to follow the laws and customs of their parents and 
ancestors, and of the most ancient men among them. It 
strengthens this, when it is considered, that the most import- 
ant moral maxims were delivered in the earliest times, not in 
a way of reasoning, as they were afterwards by the moralists 
in the ages of learning and philos(^y, bat in a way of ao- 
thority, as principles derived fix>m the ancients, and which 
were regarded as of a divine original. It was a notion which 
generally obtained among the heathens, that the original law 
was from God, and that it derived its obliging force from a 
divine anthority. The learned Sdden has collected many 
testimonies to this purpose from poets, philosophers, and other 
celebrated Pagan wiiter8.f It is probable that this notion waa 
owing not only to the belief which obtained among them of a 
divine soperintending providence, but to the traditionary 



* Grodtis mentions some institutions and customs common to all men, and 
winch cannot be so properly ascribed to an instinct of nature^ or tbe evideot con- 
dosions of reason, as to a perpetual and almost uDinterrupted tradition from the 
fint agesy socli as tbe slaying and offering op of sacrifices, tbe pudor circa res 
▼cncreas, the solemnities of marriage, tbe abborenoe of incestuous copulations. 
Dc Verit. Bdig. Christ lib. L sect. 7« See also De Jur. BeL et Pac lib. ii. cap. 
5. sec 15. And Mr. Le Clerc, though fond of the hypothesis, that many of 
tbe Mosaic rites were instituted in imitation of those of the Egyptians, y^, 
qpeaking of the offering of the first fruits to God, which was in use both among 
the Egyptians and Hebrews, says, that it was not derived from the one of these 
nations to the other, but came to both from the earliest ages, and probably wa> 
originally of divine appointment. And he adds, that perhaps from the same 
source many other usages among both those people were derived. See Cleric 
Commentar. in Pentat. in hb notes on Levit xziii. 10. 

t De Jure Nat. et Gent lib. i. cap. 8* p. 94. et seq. edit. Lips. 
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counts they had of God's having given laws to the first men 
in the most ancient times. And so strongly was a sense of 
this impressed upon the minds of the people, that it belonged 
to the Divinity to give laws to mankind, that the most ancient 
legislators, in order to give their laws a proper weight and au- 
thority, found it necessary to persuade them that these laws 
were not merely of their own contriving, but were what they 
had received from the gods. And it is probable, that they 
took some of the chief heads of moral law, which had been 
handed down by ancient tradition, into the laws of their res- 
pective states and civil communities, especially as far as they 
tended to the preservation of the public order and good of the 
society. It was in the eastern countries, where men first set- 
tled after the fiood, that civil polities were first formed : there 
they were near the fountain head of ancient tradition, and 
there the greatest remains of it were preserved*. And firom 
thence the legislators in Greece and Italy, and the western 
parts, principally derived their laws. 

It appears from the account which hath been given, that a 
great deal had been done, in the course of the Divine Provi- 
dence, for leading men into the knowledge of their duty. God 
had given kws to mankind from the beginning, and made ex- 
press discoveries of his will to the first parents and ancestors 
of the human race, concerning the principal points of duty 
required of them. They were bound by his authority, and by 



« <( The eastern sages were famous for their excellent moral maxims, derived 
by trvdition from the most ancient times. This is observable concerning the an- 
cient wise men among the Persians, Babylonians, Bactrians^ Indians, Egyptians* 
That celebrated Chinese philosopher and moralist Confucyis, did not pretend him- 
self to be the author of the moral precepts he delivered, but to have derived them 
from wise men of much greater antiquity : particularly from Fung, who lived 
near a thousand years before him, and who also professed to follow the doctrine 
of the ancients ; and especially from Tao and Xun, two eminent Chinese hegisla- 
toTs, who, according to the Chinese dironology, lived above 1500 years before 
Confucius. Or, if we should suppose their chronology not to be exact, yet still 
it would follow, that the knowledge of morals was derived from the earliest ages 
when philosophy and sciences had made but small progress.** Se Navarette*s 
Hist, of China, p. 123. and ScienUa Sinensis Latine exposita, p. 120. 
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all manner of obligations, to transmit the knowledge •of diem 
to dieir desoendants. And this was the more easily done, as 
they were a^eeable to the best moral sentiments of the hu- 
man heart, and to the dictates of reason, whichf if duly exer- 
cised, might see them to be conformable to the nature and 
relations of things. To which it may be added, that the good 
tendency of them was confirmed by observation and experi- 
ence. And accordingly, the bulk of mankind, in «U ages and 
nations, have still retained such notions of good and evil, as 
liave laid a foundation for the approbation and disapprobation 
of their own minds and consciences. Taking all these things 
together, the laws and precepts originally given by divine 
revelation, the remains of which continued long amopg the 
Gentiles, the moral sense of things implanted in the human 
heart, and the dictates of natural reason and oonsciencet 
which were never utterly extinguished in the Pagan worU, 
together with the prescriptions of the civil lawEf, which in naa* 
ny instances exhibited good directions for regulating the con- 
duct ; I say, takmg all these things together, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the Pagans were not left destititte of suitable 
helps, which, if duly improved, might have been of great, use 
for leading them to the right knowledge and practice of mo- 
ral duty.* And undoubtedly there were eminent examples 



* St. Paul r^^«flent8 the GentUcfl as having the '* work of the law written in 
** their hearts.'* The expression is evidently metaphorical, and not to be pushed 
too far. It is not designed to signify, as some have understood it, that all man. 
kind have die whole law of God, comprehending every part of moral duty, vrrit* 
ten In f^tAn charaeters npon tiieir hearts : for ihiB would prove that all men hav* 
naturally a dear knowledge of the whole of their duty without instruction : which 
ia contrary to the most evident fiict and experience, and to what the apo&tle else- 
where observes concerning the Gentiles. But though this could not be his meaa- 
tng in this manner d expression, yet it certainly signifies, that the Gentiles, who 
had ntt the written law in tfadr hands, were not left entirely destitute of a law. 
And when in any instances, they did some of the things cantained in the law (for 
they were iar fWnn ddng all things therein contained, as the apostle proves) they 
showed that in those instances they had the work of Jibe law written in their hearts; 
tint is, that they had an inward sense of the Divine Law in some of its important 
branches, so as to lay a fouodatipn for the teli&«pproviiig or self-condemning re. 
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among them of generosity, patience, .fortitude, equanimity, a 
love of justice, benevolence, gratitude, and other virtues. 
In Greece and Rome^ in their best times, there seem to have 
been some hereditary notions, derived from their ancestors^ 
and cherished and confirmed by education and custom, of 
what is virtuous, honourable, and praiseworthy, and the con- 
trary ; which had a great efiect upon their conduct. But af- 
ter all, it cannot be denied, that the notions of morality among 
them and the other Pagans were, in many rei^iectSy greatly de- 
fective, and depraved with corrupt mixtures. 

As they fell from the right knowledge of the one true Gody 
which, as a learned author,* who is a warm advocate for the 
morality of the Pagans, observes, is ** the great foundation 
of morality," they fell also from a just knowledge of moral du« 
tyj in very important instances. Idolatry not only introduced 
a great corruption into the worship of God, and all that part 
of duty which immediately relateth to the supreme Being, 
but also into their moral conduct in other respects. Esped-' 
ally, when the worship of hero deities became general, many 
of whom gave examples of vicious conduct, the worship of 
such gods naturally tended to corrupt their moral notions and 
sentiments, and to make them very loose and dissolute in their 
practice : to which may be added bad and immoral customs^ 



flections of their own mindsy and for their being judged by God on the account of 
dieiiL This is evidently the Apostle's intention in this passage. And it must be 
acknowledged, that there were scarce any of the heathens, even in times of their 
greatest degeneracy, but had in some respects the work of the law written in their 
hearts, that is, some inward sense of right and wrong, of good and evil ; to which 

* 

their consciences bore witness s though undoubtedly this sense of moral duty was 
in some of them far clearer and of greater extent than in others, and in all of them 
Tastly short of what we enjoy, who have the benefit of the Christian revelalloB. 
The Apostle, speaking of the Gentiles at the time of the publication of the gospel, 
fepresents them as amazingly corrupted, even in their moral notions of things. 
He gives it as (heir general character, that they " had their understandings dark- 
** eoed, being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that was In 
•* them, because of the blindness of their hearts.** And then he goes on to show 
the happy change that was wrought in those of them who were *' taught the truth 
"as it is in Jesus." Eph. iv. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. 

* Syke's Connect and Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. S64. 
Vot. II. D 
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owing to various causes. . And in many places thdir civil laws, 
though they w^re of use to their morals, in several instances, 
yet led them astray in others. And even their wise men and 
philosophers frequently advanced notions inconsistent with the 
truth and purity of morals, of which full proof will be given 
in the ensuing part of this treatise. * 

When idolatry and polytheism began to spread generally 
among the nations, it pleased God to select a peculiar people, 
among whom a polity was erected of an extraordinary kind; 
the fundamental principle of which was the knowledge and 
worship of the one true God, and him only, in opposition to 
all idolatry. He also gave them a code of holy and excellent 
laws, containing the main articles of the duty which God re- 
quires of men, in plain and express precepts. The moral laws 
obligatory on all mankind were summarily comprehended in 
the ten commandments, which were promulgated by Grod 
himself, with a most amazing solemnity at Mount Sinai, and 
written in the two tables of stone, to be a standing law to that 
people.. They were not left to themselves, to work out a 
system of moral duty merely by their own reason .^ Even 
such things as seemed most plain to the common sense of 
mankind, as the precepts prescribing the honouring our pa- 
rents, and forbidding to kill, steal, and commit adultery, were 
bound upon them by express laws from God himself, and en- 
forced by his own divine authority. And he commanded 
them to be very assiduous and diligent in teaching those laws 
to their children, and instructing them in the particulars of 
the duty which God required of them.* And it is very pro- 
bable, that the fame of their laws, and the glorious proofs of 
a divine authority by which they were enforced, were spread 
abroad among the nations. This seems to be plainly signified, 
in what Moses declares to the people of Israel, when speaking 
of the statutes and judgments which the Lord commanded 
them, he saith, << Know therefore, and do them; for this is 



• Deut, vi. 6, 7.. 
1 
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^your wisdom and yoarunderstandingy in the sight of the 
<* nations, which shall hear all these stal^utcs, and say, Surelj 
<< this great nation is a wise and understanding peopfle. 'He 
adds, << And what nation is there so great that hath statutes 
^< and judgments so righteous as all this law which I set before 
" you this day ?"* It may reasonably be supposed that as the 
reputation of Moses as a lawgiver was very high among the 
nations, his laws might, in several instances, serve as a pattern 
to other lawgivers, who might borrow some of the Mosaic 
precepts and institutions. Artapanus, as cited by Eusebius, 
probably speaks the sentiments of many other heathens, when 
he so highly extols the wisdom of Moses and his laws, and 
saith that he delivered many things very useful to mankind, 
and that from him the Egyptians themselves borrowed many 
institutions.f This might be true in several instances, though 
he is mistaken in those he particularly mentions. Many learn- 
ed men have observed a great affinity between some of the 
laws enacted in Athens and other states, and those of Moses, 
who published his laws before the most ancient legislators that 
we know of published theirs. And there is good reason to 
believe that the Mosaic laws were the first laws that were ever 
opmmitted to writing. > 

But though it is probable the laws given by Moses, in the 
name of God himself, were of advantage,, in many instances, 
to preserve the sense and knowledge of moral duty among the 
nations, yet as those laws were, in a special manner, delivered 
to one particular nation, who were for wise ends kept separate 
by some peculiar usages from other people, they were not so 
well fitted for universal use. It pleased God, therefore, at 
Ihe time which seemed most fit to his infinite wisdom, in com- 
passion to the wretched state of mankind, after having exer- 
cised long pati^ce and forbearance towards them, to make a 
^ew revelation of his will, which was commanded to be pub- 
lished to all nations, in which their duty is set before them, in 



♦ Deut. iv. 6, 7, 8. 
f Cuseb. Prcep. ETangel, lib. fx. cap. 27. p. 1. 
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its just extent, enforced by God's own express authority, and 
by such arguments and motives, as are most proper to work 
upon the mind. This revelation and system of divine laws 
is brought us by the most illustrious messenger that could be 
sent for that purpose, the Son of God in human flesh. His 
divine mission was confirmed by the most convincing attes- 
tations; and he hath also exemplified to us the divine law in 
all its purity and excellency, in his own sacred life and prac- 
tice^ and hath provided the most gracious assistances to help 
our infirmities, that we may be the better enabled to perform 
the duties required oS us. And what great need the world 
stood in of such a revelation, and consequently how thankfid 
we should be for so great a blessing, is what I sow proceed 
^distinctly to show> 
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CHAP. III. 



A particular enquiry into the state of morality in the heathen worU. A amm. 
fiete rvte ef moraU, tdken in its ju$t extent, comprehends the duties rioting 
» <SM our weighbowrst and omsdves* Jffike heathens had such a rule amasfg 
thamt it would appear either in the precepts {jf their religion, or in the prescript 
fhns of their civil laws, or customs which have thejorce of laws, or in the doO' 
trines and kiStructions of their philosophers and moralists. It is proposed dis- 
tineHy *9 consider each of these. As to what passed among them for retigiem, 
moraUtif did not proper^ make any part of is, nor was it the office tf their 
^ priests t$ teach men virtue. As to the civil laws and constitutions, supposing 
them to have been never so proper for civil government, they were not fitted to be 
an adequike rule of morals. The best of them were, in several respects, greatfy 
defective. Various instances produced of civil laws, and of customs which had 
thejorce tftaws, among the most civilized nations, eiptcially antong the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks, which were contrary to the rules of morality. 

AMORAL duty, taken in its jast extent, is usually and justly 
divided into three main branches. The first relates to the 
duties of piety we more immediately owe to God, which in- 
d^des the rendering him that religious worship and adora- 
ticHi, that love and reverence, that trust and affiance, that 
unreserved submission, resignation, and obedience, which is 
due to him from his reasonable creatures. The second re- 
lates to the duties we owe to our neighbours, or to mankind, 
which takes in all that is comprehended in the exercise of 
justice, charity, mercy, benevolence, fidelity, toward our 
fellowrcreatures, and all the various offices and virtues of the 
social life. The third relates more immediately to ourselves^ 
and includes all the duties of self-government, the keeping our 
appetites and passions under proper regulations, and maiiv- 
taining a purity of body and soul, and whatsoever tends to tbe 
right ordering of our own temper, and to the attaining the trae 
rectitude and perfection of our nature. That cannot be saiid 
to be an adequate rule of moral duty, which does not ex- 
tend to all these, with sufficient authority, clearness, and cer- 
tainty. By this let us examine the state of morality in the 
heathen world : and, upon an impartial enquiry, we shall find, 
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that though that part of moral law, which relates to civil duty 
and social virtue, was for the most part preserved, as far as 
was necessary to the peace and order of society ; yet as to the 
other branches of duty, that which relates to the duties we 
more immediately owe to God, and that which relates to self- 
government and purity, it was through the corruption of 
mankind greatly perverted and depraved. If the heathens 
had among them a complete and settled rule of moral duty, 
in its just extent, it must be found cither in the precepts of 
their religion, and instructions of its ministers, or in the 
prescriptions of the civil laws and the institutions of the 
magistrates, or in customs that had the forcef of laws, or 
lastly, in the doctrines and masums of their philosophers and 
moralists. 

There needs not much be said as to the first of these. Re- 
ligion, when it is of the right kind, and considered in its 
most comprehensive notion, takes in the whole of moral duty, 
as necessarily belonging to it, and both prescribes it in its just 
extent, and enforces it by the highest authority, that of God 
himself and by the most important motives. But in this the 
heathen religion was very defective. There were indeed 
spme general principles of religion, which were, in some 
measure, preserved among the Pagan nations, and never were 
entirely extinguished, relating to the existence and attributes 
of the Deity, and to a Providence exercising an inspection 
over human actions and affairs, and rewarding the virtuous 
and punishing the wicked. The notions of these things, 
though attended with much obscurity, and perverted and 
debased with many corrupt mixtures, yet had a good e£Fect in 
laying restraints upon vice and wickedness, and encouraging 
virtue, and keeping up the face of order among the people; 
and were actually made use of by the wisest and ablest legis* 
lators for that purpose. But what passed for religion among 
the Pagans and was established by their laws, and administered 
by their priests, neither taught any scheme of doctrines neces- 
sary to be believed, nor held forth a code of laws or rule of 
moral duty for regulating and directmg the practice* It 
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consisted properly in the public rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in the worship of their deities. << The priests (as 
^ Mr. Locke observes) made it not their business to teach 
<« men virtue."* Their office was, according to the account 
Varro gives of it, to instruct men what gods they were to 
worship, what sacrifices they were to offer to their several 
deities, and to direct them in what manner they were to ob- 
serve the appointed rites. It is true, that Cicero, in his 
Oratio pro Domo sua ad Pontifices, represents them as hav- 
ing a general inspection over the manners of the citizens : but 
this they did not properly as priests of religion, but as mini« 
sters of the state. For in the Roman government, the same 
persons acted in both capacities, and the priesthood was so 
modelled as to answer the civil and political views of the 
commonwealth. It is a just observation of the Baron Pufien- 
dorf, that <^ what the Romans called religion was chiefly in- 
** stituted for the benefit of the state, that they might be the 
^ better able to rule the minds of the people, according to the 
** conveniencies and exigences of the public." He adds 
that ^* there were no certain beads or articles of religion 
<< among the Romans, whence the people might be instructed 
<* concerning the being and will of God, or how they ought 
^* to regulate their practice and actions, so as to please God.'^f 
Those who were diligent in the observation of the sacred cus- 
tomary rites, and worshipped the gods according to the laws, 
were looked upon as having fulfilled the duties of religion. 
But no farther regard was had to their morals, than as the 
interest of the state was concerned. If at any time the public 



* To the same pnrpose Lactantius observei, that those who taught the worship 
of the gods, gave no directions as to what related to the regulation of men's 
manners, and to the conduct of life. " Nihil ibi disseritur, quod proficiat ad 
** mores' ezcolenios, vitamque formandam.*' And that among the Pagans, 
^Uosophy (or the doctrine of morals) and the religion of the gods, were entirelj 
distinct, and separated from one another. *' Philosophia et reh'gio deorum dls- 
** juncta sunt, longeque discreta.*' Divin. Instit lib. iv. cap. 5, See also Augus* 
tin. de Civit Dei, lib. ii. cap. 4, 6, et 7. 

f Puffendorf's Ihtroduct. to Hist of Europe, cAiaj^ 1. sect 10. 
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was exposed to great calamities, and it was thought neceasaiy 
to appease the gods, and avert their displeasure, repentanoe 
and a reformation of manners was never prescribed by the 
priests, as one of the means appointed by religion for that 
purpose: but they had recourse on such occasions to some 
odd and trifling ceremony; such as the dictator's striking a 
nail into a door, or something of the like nature.* So Su 
was the heathen religion, and the worship of their deities, firom 
giving men a right notion of morality, or engaging them to 
the practice of it, that in many instances the rites made lue 
of, in the worship of their gods, were of an immoral nature; 
and instead of promoting the practice of virtue, had a ten- 
dency to encourage vice and licentiousness. This sufficiently 
appears from the instances produced in the former volume, 
chap. vii. To the instances there mentioned, I now add 
what a very learned writer has observed, that Aristotle^ in 
his Politics, ^< having blamed all lewd and obscene images 
<* and pictures, exeats those of the gods, which religion ha» 

« sanctified ."t 

It appears, then, that if a complete rule of morals was to 
be found among the Pagans, we must not look for it in their 
religion, but either in the civil laws and constitutions, and 
customs which obtained the force of laws, or in the doctrines 
and precepts of the philosophers and moralists. 

Many have spoke with admiration of the civil laws and 
constitutions, which were in force among the Pagan nations, 
as if they were sufficient to direct and regulate their moral 
conduct. Some of the most eminent of the ancient philoso- 
phers seem to resolve the whole duty of a good man into obe- 
dience to the laws of his country. Socrates defines the just 
man to b6 one that obeys the laws of the republic, and that 
he becomes unjust by transgressing them4 And Xenophon 



* Hume's Nat. History of ReligioD, p. 105, Di?. Legation of Moses^ vol. 
I. p. 97f edit 4th. 
t Ibid. p. 154. 
^ Xenoph. Memor. Soar. lib. !?. cap. 4. sect 17* ' 
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acoordingly observe^ that that philosopher was in all things 
for adhering closely and inviolably to the laws, both publicly 
and privatelyt and exhorted all men to do so.* And many 
passages might be produced to show, that both he and Plato^ 
and the phiiosophera in general, urged it as the duty of the 
ciUzens to make the laws of their country the rule of their 
practice, both in religious and civil matters. Some modem 
authors have talked in the same strain, and have laid the chief 
stress on human laws and government, as giving the best di- 
rections, and furnishing the most effectual means, for the se- 
curing and improving the moral state.f It cannot be denied, 
that there were many excellent laws and constitutions among 
the Heathen nations, and which were of great use in regu- 
lating the manners of men, and preserving good order in so- 
ciety : but it is no hard matter to prove, that the civil laws of 
any community are very imperfect measures of moral duty. 
A man may obey those laws, and yet be far from being truly 
virtuous: he may not be obnoxious to the penalties of those 
laws, and yet be a vicious and bad man. Nor indeed is it the 
proper design of those laws to render men really and inward- 
ly virtuous, but so to govern their outward behaviour, as to 
maintain public order. The highest end they propose is the 
temporal welfare and prosperity of the state. The heart,^ the 
proper seat of virtue. and vice^ is not within the cognizance 
of civil laws and humad governments. Nor can the sanctions 
of those laws, or any rewards and punishments which the 
ablest human legislators can contrive, be ever applied to en- 
fivce the whole of moral duty. They cannot reach to the in- 
ward temper, or the secret affections and dispositions of the 
soul, and intentions of the will, on which yet the morality of 



* Xenoph. Manor. Socr. lib. i. sect I, 8. et 

f liord BoUngbrokc'B Worics, toL V. p. 480^ 481. edit. 4ta This abo is the 
tefaeme of the author of the book De TEiprit, who makea the kw of the state 
to be the only rule and measure of virtue and duty, and what he calls a good le- 
gislation to be the only means of promoting it. 

Vot. II. B 
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hotean actions, or their being good and evil in the sight of 
God, does principally depend. Seneca say^ v^ >i^n, Atet 
<* it is a narrow notion of innocence to measure a man's gdod- 
^ ness only by the law. Of how touch larger extant is the 
^ rule of duty ot of good offices, than that of legial tiglrt? 
^< How many things are there which piety, homatiity, libienili- 
^ ty, justice, fiddity, require, "which yet are not witbbi li^ 
^ compass of the public statutes ?^^Qaam tingtista innoccMia 
^ est ad legem bonum esse ? Quanto latius officiorum patM 
^< quam juris regula? Quatn multa pietais, httmanitA, iSx- 
^' ralitas, justitia, fides exigttnt, 'qtise omnia i^tfa |Nibliti» 
^ tabulas sunt ?^* 

But let us more particularly enquire into tbie tnciit ei^kbiM^i 
ed civil laws and institutions among those thaft have bectti aic^ 
counted thie most civilized and best policed nations. 

The £g5^tians were anciently much admired fot (hie 1lrb> 
dofn of their laws, which were looked upon to be WellfifteJI 
for the maintenance of public order: but they welre*ftAr 'ft^m 
furnishing adequate rules of virtue, and were, in ^sorne tt^ 
spects, greatly deficient. There is a passage of Pdrpiiyiyy 
which has been thought to give an advantageotis id«la idf the 
Egyptian mbrsility. He informs u», ihtit w'hen 'they (smbathib- 
ed'the body of any of the nobtes, they were wont to takls'Otit 
the belly, antl put it into a ch^st; und then liOldtBg up the 
chest towards th^ sun, one df the^embalmers made imorli* 
tioh or speech in the name of the d^func^t ^person ;whi(di^oti«- 
tttih^d thb dead man's apblogyfbrhimi^If, and the 'rightaCNti^ 
lic^s oh thlettcbotltit of whidh he.pmyed to be admitted ticPAie 
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* Sen. de Ira. lib. iL cap* 27. The learned bishop of Gloucester has set this 
matter in"a'Terj^dear^liglit,-in-^i»-Djvifie -Legation of Moses, vol. I. hook i. 
sect 2, p. 1 J. et seq. where he shows, that the laws of civil society, alone consi- 
dered, are insufficient to prevent^er eure moral diserdera; that thejrcan hav* no 
Jtartiier'tftoify than to ite8train''men'from open trancgressicAs ; nor oan their in* 
-iMRMrbe^ extended* thus fiur in all cases ; especially where the irregularity ia ow- 
'fli|^totbe fieleiifkrof-'tlie sensual passions : they also overlook what are called 
liie duties of imperfect obligation, such as gratitude^ hospitaKtyt charity, &e* 
tiiough these duties are of considerable importance in the moral character. 
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£iUQw«bip of the eternal gods. << O l^ord the Sun» ^d ^ y^ 
<< gods that give life to v^eUf r^eive me^ and adipiti;pe tq th? 
<< feUowsbip of the etern^ gods : for whikt I Uve4 in the 
^ worlds I religiQiMly w(N:fibipp^ the gods which my parents 
« fbowec} me: those that generat<^ my body I always hoppoTf- 
^< e4 : I neither killed any many npr fraudulently took pw^y 
^ i^y thing that was committed to my trust ; nor have I bjeen 
<^ ^Uty Qf fMiy oth^r very heinous or inexpiable wickedness : 
«< if W ipy Ultimo { pfiepded in eating or drinking any of 
u ^e things which it was not Uwful for ine to cat or drink ; 
« the efi^pee was qot committed by myself, but by these | 
PQiQting tP the chest, which ^ntained his belly and entrails^ 
and which was then thrown into th^ river : after which, the 
rtst of th^hody was emhslmed its pure, Porphyry cites for 
this £uphmtilft» whp trttp^lated this prayer or oration out of 
tiie £igyptim topgne** This may seem to have been well cpq- 
triml to point out the most eminent parts of a virtuous life 
and charactert which tended to repommend a man to the dir 
viae &v0Mr. But it U %o be observed, that the sun is here 
addnsied as the Supreme X<prd, together with other godg, 
who arc represented as the authors wd givers of life, and tiiap 
Ae finA wd prifiojpal jthing here inenltipned ^ a prppf of the 
person's piety if, hil having wprshippe^ the gods which his 
pov09tl h»A ^pwn him* Av4 ivhat kij^d of deities they were 
fvjyph the Egypti^W worrtMpped, is gener^Uy^knowp, So 
ibftt i^Pf We^ vi^png with respect to the fundi^mental princi- 
pie <^ jppiprs^y, the knowledge .ai|d worship pf one true Qpd 
Jk l^te l^^ped »Qd ingenious i^uthpr h^s jshown, that though 
ibe ^Egfptim^ bftd sppie very good copfi^utions, there reign- 
ed in their government a multitude of abuses and essential de- 
fects, authorized by thiir laws, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of their state. There were great indecencies and impu- 
rities in many of their public established rites and ceremonies 
of religion. It Vas permitted apong them fo^ brothers find 
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sisters to marry one another. There is a law of theirs men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. cap. 9. p. 69. edit. Amst 
and by Aulus Gellius, lib. ii. cap. 20. which under pretence of 
making it easy for the citizens to recover what was stolen from 
them, really encouraged and authorized theft : it not only as- 
sured the thieves of impunity, but of a reward, by giving them 
the fourth part of the prize, upon their restoring that which 
they had stolen.* The same author observes, that the Egyp- 
tians were universally cried out against for their want of faith 
and honesty, as he shows from many testimonies.f And Sex- 
tus Empiricus informs us, that among many of the Egyptians, 
for wo&ea to prostitute themselves was accounted fuxXic^ a 
gloH^dus or honourable thing.]: 

It is universally acknowledged, that the Greeks were a- 
mongst the most knowing and civilized nations of antiquity. 
There the most celebrated philosophers and moralists (^ned 
their schools, and among them learning and the arts emi- 
nendy flourished. Accordingly, they had a very high opin- 
ion of their own wisdom, and looked upon the rest of the 
world as much inferior to them, and to whom they gave the 
common title of Barbarians. Let us see, therefore, whether 
their laws and constitutions bid fairer for improvement in 
morals, than those of other nations. Some of their wisest 
men and legislators travelled into Egypt, and other parts of 
the east, to observe their laws, and transplant such as they 
most approved into their own. It has been already hinted, that 
the learned have observed a near affinity in some remarkable 
instances between the ancient Attic laws, as also those of the 
twelve tables, and those of Moses ; § which makes it probable 



* De I'Ofigine des Lois, des Arts, &c. torn. I. liv. 1. art. 4. p. 4 Si. et torn 
III. p. 28. et p. 352, ^ la Haye, 1758. 

t Ibid. p. 35^. 

^ Pyrrh. Hypotyp. lib. iii. cap. 24. 

§ See Sam. Petit. Comment, in Leg. attic, printed at Paris, 1 635. Set tho 
Grot in Matt. v. 28. et de Verit. Rel. Christ, lib. i. sect. 15. p. 28. edit Cleric. 
It is true, that Mr. Le Cl«rc, in a note which he has there added, supposes, ffter 
Dr. Spenser, that both the Athenians and the Hebrews derived the laws Gfolfo 
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that the laws delivered to the Israelites, which were of a divine 
original, and were of greater antiquity than any of the laws 
of the Grecian states, were in several respects of great ad- 
vantage to other nations. Excellent laws and constitutions 
there undoubtedly were in several of the Grecian vepubiics : 
but if the best of them were selected, and formed into one 
code, they would be far from exhibiting a complete rule of 
morals. They were all, like the laws of other nations, fun* 
damentally Mrrong in all that part of moral duty which relates 
to the service and adoration we owe to the one true God; and 
in several respects also in granting too great an indulgence to 
die sensual passions, and in making some important points of 
morality give way to what they looked upon to be the interest 
of the state. 

The laws of Lycurgus have been highly celebrated both 
by ancients and modems. Plutarch observes, that this law* 
giver was pronounced by the oracle the beloved of God, and 
rather a god than a man : that he stands an undeniable proof, 
that a perfect wise man is not a mere notion and chimera, as 
some have thought, and has obliged the world with a nation 
of philosophers. He expresses a high admiration of the 
Lacedasmonian institutions, as excellently fitted to form men 
to the exercise of virtue, and to maintain and promote mutu- 
al love among the citizens. He prefers them to the laws of 
all the other Grecian states, and observes, that all those who 
have written well of politics, as Plato, Diogenes, Zieno, and 
others, have taken Lycurgus for their model : and that Aris- 
totle himself highly extols him, as having deserved even 
greater honours than the Spartans paid him, though they 
offered sacrifices to him as to a god.* Many of the modems, 
and among others the celebrated Mons. de Montesquieu pro- 
fesseth himself a great admirer of the laws of Lycurgus. 
He observes, that he promoted virtue by means which seemed 



refers to from the Egyptians. But no authorities can be produced to show that 
the Egyptians had such laws, but what are much posterior to the times of Moses. 
- * See Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus, especially at the latter end. 






^iHHMHft 'if dift i wiuau k. -mumL divr &^ mamBd^ what the 

(nHpaeei ir :iie fcne nsnunt iiv abl vba bodKrvcd then 

JbustlMr iiucincft jr die nhmmmnr of tfae bsps of Lycnr- 
^pm -mm dduL. Toe 3Kiis «ai dri^pi bjr tfae Isv% to briog 
U» 'Shiui :» at 0erta£a aiace ■pumm if fiar cfaafc uiiffiMg^ to be 
«umifMit 3^ ft conmuraffe or cae mBL «c tfaoc tribe to wbich 
li^ birtitmiKi. TjttVaanicBtPvcaEidiBf to^ieirdieiiifiuit, 
gMii i^ cfaifj irjuhd it ^dbrand, mi of a Inl wMrti i nti o o, 
4mj «mm^ it Cd be catf into & «2hp cs« mbt the momH 
IMI Imyfesms ^ riunJrfng k adcnsr pai Sm tfae dnld itid^ 
Mr fer dh^ pKbiiC, tiutt k ifacoLd be braoght ap. Flotardii 
fHt» ^afc» aoclee <rf tiu% p a mri ao crore mpoD it. Andhe 
ftmnn^tusk in ^aoenl, st the mnrfmnnn of hs Efe of Lycnr- 
ffm, tlMt he eoold Me no injistxe» or vacBt of tsfoij^ in anj 
// theie )0m^-^^% iiadtatuxB. 

Mjwjr h^e takai nocke of that nmrtillin n of his, by 
#lMh the Jiipairtaa boji were trained i^p to dcxtenms thier- 
M^ Hwjr were obliged to tteal their Tictnak, or be without 

them^ whiehpotthemiqionwitdiiDgopportnnilieiymndseb- 
%n^ whikt thejr coald \xj their hands on. It behofed them to 
Ai9 t^*M with dexteritj and actxritj ; for if they were taken in 
ih^ \$uXf they were whipped most onmerdfblljr ; not for steal- 
ing m Hfs%im EfDpiricus observes, bat for being catched.* 
ThM wa« AaniffMsA io sharpen their invention, and to exercise 
their «f(ilitjr and coarage. Some anthors, and among others, 
Ihe eeletirated Mn BoUin, in his Ancient History, are of 
opfnioHf that this coukl not be called theft, because it was 
ftlkmerJ \fy the state. Bat, I think, it cannot be denied^ that 
in this method the youth were early inured to arts of rapine, 
Mful were tniight to think there was no great hurt in invading 
Mi//tlier man's property, and to form contrivances for that 
purp(;se, 

NoiwiUistandiog all the austerity which appeared in the 
lawN of Lycurgus, there were some of his constitutions, which 



* Pynrbon. HypoCyp. Ubw iu. cap. 24. 
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seemed to be very little consistent with modesty and decency. 
There were common baths in which the men and women 
bathed together. And it was ordered, that the young maid- 
ens should appear naked in the public exercises, as well as 
the young men, and that they should dance naked with, them 
at the solemn festivals and sacrifices:* and as lo married 
women, Lycurgus allowed husbands to impart thense of their 
wives to handsome and deserving men, in order to the beget* 
ting healthy and vigorous children for the commonwealth. 
It is a little odd to observe that learned and great philosopher 
Plutarch, endeavouring to justify these tsonstitutions, in his 
Life of Lycurgus. That lawgiver was for sacrificing modes- 
ty, and the sanctity of the marriage-bed, to what he thought 
was for the benefit of the state. But these constitutions had, 



* That eminent philosopher Plato, in forming the model of « perfect com- 
monwealtfa, proposed the laws of Lycurgus, in this and other instances, for his 
pattern, as I shall have occasion to obsenre afterwards. Thus neither the philo- 
iwpher nor lawgiver showed any great regard to die rules of modesty and purity. 
A remarkable proof this, that the greatest men among the Pagans, when left to 
their own' judgments in matters of morality, were apt to form wrong notions 
concerning it, even in instances where one should Ihinik theiUctates of nature and 
iBMon might have given them better diractions. It may not be improper, on 
this occasion, to mention an observation of an eminent pdiitical writer, Mons. de 
Montesquieu. He observes that, ail nations are agreed in looking upon the in- 
continence of women as a thing that deserves ^contempt: and he supposes that, 
** A natural modesty is implanted in women, as a defence and preservative 
^ •gainst incontinence : that therefore it is not true, tfut incontinence follows 
'< the laws of nature : it violates those laws; and on the contrary, it is modesty 
*< and reservedness that follows those laws.*^ He adds that, " where the physical 
•* force of certain climates carries persons to violate the natural law of the two 
M aexcs, and that of intelligent beings ; it is the business of the magistrate to 
^ make civil laws, which may overcome the nature of the dimate, and re-estal^ 
<* lisb the primitive laws of nature.*' L'Esprit des Loiz, vol. I. liv. xvi. chap. 12. 
p. 373, 374. According to this way of reasoning, a legislator is much to be 
blamed, who like Lycurgus, establishes constitutions which tend to break down 
that natural fence of modesty, which is designed as a preservative against incon- 
tinence. In this, certainly M. de Montesquieu has judged much better than 
another writer of the same nation, the author of the book De PEsprit, who seems 
to make the great art of legislation to consist in giving a loose to the most licen. 
tious inclinations, and proposes the indulgence of them as a reward to merit. 
and an incentive to the noblest actions. 

Voi. IL F 
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113 might reasonably have been expected, a very bad influence 
upon their morak. The Spartan women were accounted the 
mo3t immodest and licentious of any in Greece, as Aristotle 
observes.* 

I shall conclude this account of the Lacedemonians, and 
of their laws and customs, with the account given of them 
by a late ingenious author : that they were a people proud, 
imperious, deceitful, perfidious, capable of sacrificing every 
thing to their ambition and their interest, and who had no 
esteem of the liberal arts and sciences. And after some other 
strokes of the like nature, he concludes, <^such were the 
>' manners and the genius of a people admired and proposed 
** by all profane antiquity, as a pattern of wisdom and virtue^ 
<^ — Telles etoient les mceurs et le g6nie d'un peuple admire, 
<< et propose, par toute I'antiquite profane, comme un modelle 
*• de sagesse et de vertu."f 

The law and custom of exposing children, so contrary to 
the dictdTtes of nature and humanity, was not peculiar to 
Lacedemon, but was common in other parts of Greece^ as 
well as among other nations. And it is reckoned as a singu- 
lar thing among the Thebans, that the law forbade any The- 
ban to expose his infant under pain of dcath.:|: Even the 
most eminent philosophers, in their treatises of laws, pie- 
scribed or approved this unnatural practice. Plato would 
have it ordered by law, that men or women, who arc past the 
age of getting and conceiving strong children, should take 
care that their ofispring, if they should have any, should not 
come to the birth, or see the light ; or if that should happen, 
they should expose them without nourish men t.§ Aristotle 
expressly says, that it should be a law not to bring up or 
nourish any child that is weak or maimed : and that when 
the law of the country forbids to expose infants, it is neces. 



* Arist Politic, lib. iL cap. 9. 

f De rOrigine des Loix, des Arts, &c. torn. III. p. 38a 

I ^lian. Histor. var. lib. il cap. 7. 

§ Plato Republ. lib. v. Oper. p. 461. edit Ludg. 

1 
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sary to limit the number of those that should be begotten : 
and if any one begets children above the number limited by 
the laws, he advises to procure abortion before the foetus has 
life and sense.* Justly is this mentioned by Mr. Locke, as 
a remarkable instance to show, that ^* reason had failed man- 
<< kind in a perfect rule, and resolved not the doubts that 
^< had risen amongst the studious and thinking philosophers : 
*< nor had been able to convince the most civilized parts of the 
<< world, that they had not given, nor could without a crime 
<< take away the lives of their children, by exposing them."f 

But what I would especially take notice of as a palpable 
proof of the great corruption of the Greeks, both in their 
notions and practice, with regard to morals, is, that the most 
unnatural filthiness was countenanced and encouraged in 
several places, by their public laws, and almost every where 
by their known customs. 

It is a charge that has been often brought against them, 
that they were very much addicted to the impure love of 
boys. I am sensible there is a great authority against it. 
The learned Doctor, afterwards Archbishop Potter, in his 
excellent Greek Antiquities, has taken great pains to clear 
them from that charge; and seems willing to have it thought 
that the love of boys so generally allowed and practised 
among th^m, was perfectly innocent and virtuous.. And it 
were to be wished, for the honour of human nature, that it 
could be proved to be so. I am far from saying, that the 
love of boys, for which the Greeks were so noted, was uni- 
versally of the criminal and vicious kind. But, that this most 
abominable and unnatural vice was very common among them^ 
and, in some of their cities and states^ encouraged by their 
laws, admits of a clear proof. There need no other vouchers 
for it, than the authors produced by this learned writer him- 
self. One of these authors is Maximus Tyrius. And it is 
observable, that, at the end of his tenth dissertation, he cele- 



* ArisU Politic, lib. vii. cap.. 16. Oper torn. II. p. 447. ^U Paris, 
f Locke's Reason, of Christ, in his Works, vol. II. p. 554, edit. 3d. 
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brates it as a most heroic act of Agesilaus, a more glorious 
conquest than any he had achieved against the Persians, and 
as more to be admired than the fortitude of Leonidas, who 
died for bis country, that being in love with a beautiful Bar- 
barian boy, he suffered it to go no farther than looking at 
him, and admiring him.* Nothing could be more imperti- 
nent and absurd than this encomium on Agesilaus, if the 
Spartan love of boys was generally as pure and innocent as 
the same author in that very dissertation represents it. The 
testimonies of Xenophon and Plutarch are produced to show 
that the love of boys at Sparta, and which was prescribed by 
the laws of Lycurgus, was pure and laudable. Bat, the pre- 
judices these two great authors had in favour of the Lacede- 
monians, the high opinion they entertained of their laws and 
customs, and their willingness to put the fairest colours upon 
them, is well known, and does not a little weaken the force 
of their testimony. It will soon appear, that Plutarch is not 
very consistent with himself in what he advances on this 
head. As to Xenophon, it is to be observed, that at the 
same time that he vindicates the Lacedemonians, he repre- 
sents that criminul love as very common among the Ghreek^ 
and in many places authorized by the laws : << I know (sajft 
*« he) that there kte many who will believe nothing of this ;* 
that is, that the love of boys atnong the Spartans was inno- 
cent and virtuous ; ^<nor do I wonder at it, the unnatural love 
^ of boys is become so common, that in many places it is 
•« established by the public laws.*' This testimony of 
Xenophon is very remarkable with regard to others of the 
Greeks, though he will iiot allow that the Lacedembnianfe 
were guilty of it. But Plato, his contemporary, whose teih 



* Eiiictetus has a passage not unlike this ia commeDdation of Socrates* extnu 
ordinary Yirtue. *< Go to Socrates (says he) and see him lying by Alciblades, yet 
** ilighting his youth and beauty. Consider what a victory he was consdoua of 
<* obtaining ! What an Olympic prize ! So that, by heaven, one might jusUy 
*< salute him ; Hail ! incredibly great, universal victor !*' If this shameful vice 
had not been extremely common, even at Athens, Socrates' abstaining from it 
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e timony must be allowed to be of great weight, in his eighth 
- book of laws, supposes that the masculine love, which he 
there condemns as contrary to Dature, was allowed both 
among the Lacedemonians and the Cretans.* The excellent 
writer above mentioned will by no means oilow that ihe love 
of boys usual among the Cretans was crimiiial; dnd assertSf 
that nothing passed between them and their lovers- that was 
contrary to the strictest rules of virtue: for which he quotes 
Maximns Tyriusand Strabo^ who tells- us, that the Cretans 
profesaed that it was not so much the external- beauty of a 
boy, as his "^virtuous disposition, his courage and conduct^ 
that recommended him to their love. And this might be the 
pretence they alledged : and in some instances niiglit really 
be the case. But, I think, whbfifoever impartially Examines 
what Strabo says concerning it, Will not be apt to I6ok upon 
the love he there speaks of as very innocent " The whole 
turn of the paiisage seems to me to have a contrary appear- 
ance. And I 'find the learned and ingenious author, De 
rOrighie des Loix^ &c. looks upon it in the same light, and 
cites this very passage of Strabo to «how that utinatural luM 
was encouraged by the Cretan law. And Plutarch, at the 
same time thdt he represents the love of boys in use at 
Athens and Sparta, as having nothing blameable in it, ex- 
pressly condemns that sort of it in Crete, which they called 
by thfe name of ^«7/(M>^f which is that very love which 
Strabo speaks of iii the passage referred to.f Plato, not only 
in the eighth book of laws already cited, but in his first book 
of Iaw%^ blames the Cretans for masculine mixtures ; «nd in- 
timnles^ that they were wont to justify tbeuiselves by th^ ex«- 
ample of Jupit^ and Ganjrmede.} - 'Aristdtle tells us, that 
to prevent their having too many children, there was a laW 

I IL ■■■-I II |-| T • " *"-^ '~^-' ' - 1 

could not have been celebrated, as it is here by Epictetus, as an act of Tirtue that 
deserves the highest admiration. See Epictetus' Dissert, book ii. ch. 18. sect* 4. 

* Plato de Leg. libi viiL Oper. p* 645. G. H. edit. Lugd. 

f Plutarch de liber, educandis. Oper. torn. II. p. 11. edit. XyL 

f Strabo^ lib. z. p. 739, 74a edit Amst 

§ mato de Leg. lib. i. Oper. p. 569, G. edit. Lugd. 159a 
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among the Cretans, for encouraging that sort of unnatural 
love.* 

It appears from some passages of Plutarch, that he was 
willing to have it thought that the love of boys in use among 
the Greeks was a pure and generous affection : but at-otber 
times he makes acknowledgments which plainly show the 
contrary. In his life of Pelopidas, he tells us that the leg^ 
lators encouraged the love of boys, to temper the manners of 
their youth, and that it produced excellent e&cts, and par- 
ticularly among the Thebans. . But the same great philoso- 
pher, who undoubtedly was inclined to give a favourable ac- 
count of the Thebans, whose countryman he was, in his 
treatise Dc; liberis Educandis, expressly declares, that such 
masculine loves were to be avoided, as were. in use at ,Tb4»bet 
and Elis.f ; And his joining Thebes with Eli^ shows that it 
is a yery criminal passion he speaks of. Fo^. we have the 
testimpny of Maximus Tyrius in that dissertation, in which 
he endeavours to vindicate some of the Grecian states from 
the charge, that the Elians encouraged that lioentiousness^ as 
he calls it, by a law.:|: Nothing can be more evident than it 
is from Plutarch's treatise called 'E^wr/x^^ or Amatorius, that 
this abominable vice had made a great progress among the 
Greeks, and was openly countenanced and pleaded for. One 
of his dialogists there argues for it at large, and highly com- 
mends it. He represents the Lacedemonians, Baeotians, 
Cretans, and Chalcidians, as much addicted to it. And 
another of his dialogists, who it is to be supposed, expresses 
Plutarch's own sentiments, condems it in very stroqg letms, 
and shows its pernicious effects. Athenseus tells us,, that it 
was not only practised, but encouraged and promoted in 
many of the cities of Greece.^ . At Athens, indeed, there was 
a law against it. And Plutarch seems to recommend the love 



• Arist. Politic, lib. ii. cap. 10. Oper. torn. II. p. 355. A. edit. Pars. 1629. 

f Plutarch, tibi sapra, p. 11. 

I Max. Tyr. Dissert. 10. p. 128. Oxon. 1677 

§ Deipnosoph. lib. xiii. p. 602. edit Lugd. 
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of boys in use at Sparta and Athens as yirtuous, and worthy 
to be emulated, though he condemns that at Thebes and 
Elis.^ As to Sparta, the accounts given of it by ancient 
authors, and by Plutarch himself, seem to vary. But, what- 
ever might have been the original design of the constitution 
estabfished by Lycurgus with respect to it, there is too much 
reason to think, that, as it was generally practised among 
the Lacedemonians, it was not very innocent With re- 
gard to the Athenians, Plutarch tells us concerning their 
great lawgiver Solon, that it appears from his poems that 
he was not proof against beautiful boys, and had not courage 
enough to resist the force of love. He observes, that he was 
in love with Pisistratns, because of his extraordinary hand- 
som^iess : and that by a law he forbade paederasty or the 
love of boys to slaves ; making that,' as Plutarch observes, an 
honourable and reputable action ; and as it were inviting the 
worthy to the practice of that which he commanded the un- 
worthy to forbear .f And in his Amatorius above referred 
to, he introduces Protogenes, one of his dialogists, arguing 
in favour of that practice, from this constitution of Solon.:): 
Maximus Tyrius, who takes a great deal of pains to vindicate 
Socrates from that charge, owns, that at the time when this 
philosopher flourished, this vicious passion had arrived at 
the greatest height, both in the other parts of Greece, and 
particularly at Athens ; and that all places were full of unjust 
or wicked lovers, and boys that were enticed and deluded.^ 
So that if there was a law against it at AthenSf it seems to 
have been little regarded. 

' To the testimonies which have been produced may be add- 
ed that of Cicero, who represents that practice as very com- 
mon among the Greeks : and that what helped to introduce 
and spread it, was the custom of the youths appearing naked 



* Plutarch, ubi supra. 

f Plutarch* See PIutarch*s Life of Solon, at the beginning. 

I Plutarch. Open torn. H. p. 751. edit Xyland. 

§ Max. Tyr. dissert. 10. initio. 
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in the public exercises. And he observes, that their pacC% 
great men, and even their learned men and phUosophen^ 
not only practised, but gloried in it.* And acoordinglj, he 
elsewhere represents it as the custom, not of particular pities 
only, but of Greece in general. Speaking of the things that 
might be thought to contribute to Dionysius* happiness^ he 
mentions his having paramours of that kind << according to 
the custom of Greece. — *^ Habebat, more Graeciae^ quosdam 
« adolescentes amore conjunctos.''f And in a passage cited 
by Lactantius, he mentions it as a bold and hazardous thing 
in the Greeks, that they consecrated the images of the Lotes 
and Cupids in the places of their public exercises4 

I have insisted the more largely upon this, because there 
cannot be a more convincing proof, that the laws and cus- 
toms, even in the most learned and civilized nations^ are not 
to be depended upon as proper guides in matters of morality. 
The Greeks are regarded and admired as the most eminent 
of the Pagan nations, for their knowledge in philosophy, and 
especially in morals, and as having cultivated their reason in 
an extraordinary degree. They valued themselves mightily 
upon their wisdom, and the excellency of their laws ; and 
yet their laws or generally allowed customs, showed that 
they were become amazingly corrupt, both in their notions 
and practices, with regard to morals ; and that in instanceSf 
as to which one would have thought the light of nature would 
have given them a suifficient direction. I say, they were be- 
come very corrupt in their notions as well as practices. For 
though some of them acknowledge the evil and turpitude of 
that unnatural vice, yet, in the general opinion, it seems to 
have passed among them for no fault at all, or a very light 
one. And many of their philosophers and moralists, as I 
shall have occasion to show afterwards, represented it as a 



* Tuscul. Disput. lib. iv. cap. 33. 

f Ibid. lib. V. cap. 20. p. 385. edit. Davis. 

\ " Magnum Cicero adaxque consilium suscepisse Greeciam dicit, quod Cu- 
** pidinum et Amorum simulachra in gymnasiis consecrasset.'* Lactant. Diviiu 
Instit. lib. L cap. 20. p, 106. Lugd. Bat. 1660. 
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matter perfectly indifPerent. Barolesanes, an ancient and 
learned writeri in a large extract quoted from him by Ease* 
bins, after having mentioned some barbarous nations, which 
were much addicted to that vice, and others who had it in 
abhorrence, observes that in Greece such kind of masculine 
loves were not accounted disgraceful, even to the wise.* St. 
Paul, therefore^ in drawing up the charge of an amazing cor- 
ruption of morals in the heathen world, very justly puts this 
in the first place, as being both of the highest enormity, and 
very common not only among the people, but the philoso- 
phers themselves. Nor is it probable, that any thing less 
than a divine law, enforced by the authority of God himself 
and by the most express denunciations of the divine wrath 
and vengeance against such crimes, could have overruled the 
force of such inveterate custom' and example, countenanced 
by the maxims and practice of those who made high pretences 
to wisdom and reason. « 



Euseb. Fraep. Evangel lib. vi. cap. la p. 276. D. 
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CHAP. TV. 

Farther intUmces ofcmH lawt and eutioms awiong tkt' Piagan mOiom, Tkote ff 
the ancient Romans conndered. The laws of the tiift6fe iaUeSf tAo^fft mi gk tUjf 
extoUed, were far from exhibiting a complete rule of morals. The law ofMo^ 
mulus amceming the exposing of diseased and dBfSrmed children, T%is con- 
Hnued to be practised among the Bomans, Their cruel treatment of their daves. 
Their gladiatory shows contrary to humanity* Vnnatttral huts commom am a t tg 
them as well as the Greeks* Observations on the Chinese laws and customs* 
Other laws and customs of nations mentioned^ which are contrary to good 
morals. 

X ROM the Greeks let us pass to the Romans, whose good 
policy and government has been greatly admiredi and who 
have been regarded as the most virtuous of all tlie Pagan na- 
tions. And it must be owned, that, in the most ancient tim^ 
of the Roman state, they were free from those vices which 
luxury and effeminacy are apt to produce. There were shin* 
ing examples among them of probity, justice, fidelity, forti- 
tude, a contempt of pleasures and riches, and love to their 
country; but the body of the people were rude and ignorant 
to a great degree, sunk in an idolatry and superstition, than 
which nothing could be more gross and stupid. Their virtue 
was rough and savage: they made glory to consist chiefly in 
military bravery: and their love to^heir country was, for the 
most part, only a strong passion for rendering it the mistress 
of all others. To this they made every thing give way ; and 
often broke through the rules of justice and equity, to pro- 
mote what they thought the interest of the state; jealous of 
any people, that were for preserving themselves in a state of 
liberty and independency. To which it may be added, that 
they were for a long time without a written code of laws. 
And the people suffered so much by the injustice, insolence, 
and arbitrary oppression of their magistrates and great men, 
even in what are accounted the most virtuous times of the 
republic, that they insisted very justly upon having a written 
body of laws, which should be the standing rule of judgment. 
This was accordingly accomplished. Select persons were 
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chosen to collect and compile laws for the commonwealthy 
who travelled into Greece for that purpose ; and with great 
sagacity chose the best institations of the Grecian states and 
other nations. H^ace came the famous laws of the twelve 
tables, which have been so much celebrated both by anci- 
ents and modems. Ciceroi who was certainly a very able 
judge, frequently speaks of them in terms of the highest ap- 
probation. And particularly, in his first book De Oratore^ 
in the person of that great lawyer and orator, L. Crassus. 
He not only prefers them to all other civil laws and constitu- 
tions, particularly to those of the Greeks, but to all the writ* 
ings of the philosophers^ He mi&es no scruple to declare 
thaty though all men should be displeased at him for it, h^ 
would freely own it as his opinion, << That the single book of 
^ the twelve tables was superior to the libraries of all the 
« philosophers, both in the weight of its authority, and in 
<< the abundant utility arising from it."^ 

But however those laws might deserve great praise^ consi- 
dered as good civil constitutions, I believe there are few that 
will pretend, that they exhibited a perfect rule of morals, or 
gave men a clear and full direction as to every branch of th^ 
duty. That part of those laws which related to sacred thingSf 
was evidently calculated, like the laws of other heathen na- 
tions, to uphold the public idolatry and polytheism. The 
body of these laws was designed to r^ulate the conduct of 
the citizens towards the public, and towards one another, to 
settle men's private rights, and to be the rule of judgment 
for the regulation of the civil policy, and for the security and 
advantage of the state. And many of their constitutions were 
undoubtedly excellent, taken in this view; but, like other 
civil laws, coukl be of no great force for regukting the in- 
ward temper and dispositions of the mind. Mons. de Mon» 
tesquieu observes, tliat there was extreme severity in several 



* « Fmnant omnes licet, dicam quod sentiam, biUiothecM omniuin pAiiloso- 
** phonim, unu8 mibi videtur duodecim tabuUram libellus, siqais legum Ibntes 
** et capita viderit, ct authoritatit pondere et utifitatb ulMrtste auperare." Ci& 
de Oral, lib* L cap. 42, 43. 
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erf* their laws, sakable to die rudeness and rigidity of the 
ancient Romans. The law concerning debtors is mentioned 
by several authors, and was remarkable for its inhumanity. 
The creditor was allowed to keep the debtor in close confine- 
ment sixty days ; and afterwards, in case he did not pay the 
debt within the time prescribed by the law, of find sufficient 
security, he was condemned to lose his head, or to be sold as 
a slave. This might seem to be severe enough, but the law 
went farther still, and permitted the creditors, if there were 
several of them, to cut the dead body of the debtor in pieces, 
and divide it among them. Nothing can excuse the barbarity 
of this law, even supposing it to have been designed only m 
terrorem. And indeed, the last part of it was so shockingy 
that we are told there was no instance of its being put in ^:e- 
cution, but it fell, and was abrogated by disuse.* 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus, who was a great admirer of the 
institutions of the ancient Romans, informs us that Rorau- 
liis obliged the citizens to bring up all their male children, 
and the eldest of the females. They were allowed, therefore, 
to destroy all their female children but the eldest. And evep, 
with regard to their male children, if they were deformed or 
monstrous, he permitted the parents to expose thekn, after 
having shown them to five of their nearest neighbours.! There 
is a passage in Cicero's third book of laws, from which it has 
been concluded, that the law of Romulus with regard to the 
exposing and destroying male children that were remarkably 
deformed, was confirmed by a constitution of the twelve tables.^ 
A very learned writer has taken notice of a remarkable pas- 
sage in Terence, from which it appears, that this inhuman 
custom of exposing and destroying children, especially fe- 
males, was not uncommon, even among parents of the best 
characters. After having observed, that <<of all the 
*< moral painters, Terence is he who seems to have copied 



* Quintilian takes notice of this law, lib. v. cap. 6. So does A. Gellius. And 
Tertullian refers to it, Apol. cap. 4. 
f Dion. Halic, Roman Antiquities, lib, ii. 
\ Cic. de Leg. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 207. where see Dr. Davis' note. 
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** human nature most exactly/' he addg, that ^< yet his man 
^ of universal benevolence, whom he draws with so much life 
<* in that masterly stroke, Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
*< alienum puto, is the same person who commands his wife 
*< to expose his new-born daughter, and flies into a passion 
^* with her, for having committed that hard task to another^ 
^< by which means the infant escaped death. — Si meum im- 
** perium exequi voluisses, interemptam oportuit. And h^ 
^* Oiremes, characterizes such who had any remains of this 
<^ natural instinct as persons — qui neque jus, neque bonum 
<^ atque aequum sciunt''* Such were the sentiments publish* 
ed with applause on the Roman theatre. And it appears from 
a passage of Seneca, that so late as in his time, it was usual 
among the Romans to destroy weak and deformed children. 
<* Portentosos fcetus extinguimus : liberos quoque, si debiles 
<< monstrosique editi sunt, mergimus."f 

The cruelty of the Lacedemonians towards their slaves has 
been taken notice of. The laws and customs of the Romans^ 
with respect to them were little better. It was not unusual 
for the masters to put their old, sick, and infirm slaves into 
an island in the Tyber, where they left them to perish. And 
so &r did some of them carry their luxury and wanton- 
ness, as to drown their slaves in the fish-ponds, that they 
might be devoured by the fish, to make their fiesb more deli- 
cate.:!: The custom of gladiatory shows, which obtained uni- 
versally among the Romans, even when they were famous for 
the politer arts, and were thought to give a pattern of good 
government to other nations, was also contrary to the rules of 
humanity. They were exhibited at the fimerals of great and 
ridi men, and on many other occasions, by the Roman con- 
sids, praetors, sediles, senators, knights, priests, and almost 
all that bore great offices in the state, as well as by the empe- 



* DiYine Legation of Moses, Vol I. book L secU 4. p. 58. nmrg. note, edit 
4th. 

f Sen. de Ira, lib. i. cap. 15. 

I See L'Esprit, disc. 2. chap. 24. 
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rors ; and in general by all that had a mind to make an in- 
tereat with the people, who were extravagantly fond of thoM 
kind of shows. Not only the men but the women ran eager* 
ly after them, who were, by the prevalence of custom, so far 
divested of that compassion and softness which is natural to 
the sex, that they' took a pleasure in seeing them kill ona 
another, and only desired that they should fidl genteelly, and 
in an agreeable attitude. Such was the frequency of those 
shows, and so great the number of men that were killed on 
these occasions, that Lipsius says» no war caused such slaught- 
er of mankind, as did these sports of pleasure, throughout the 
several provinces of the vast Roman empire. 

That odious and unnatural vice« which (as has been shown) 
prevailed so much in Greece, was also common among the 
Romans, especially in the latter times of their state. Many 
passages might be produced from their poets, which plainly 
refer to it To which I shall add what a learned author ob- 
serves, that *^ Cicero introduces, without any mark of disap* 
<< probation, Cotta, a man of the first rank and genius, freely 
<< and familiarly owning to other Romans of the same quality^ 
^ that worse than beastly vice, as practised by himself, and 
<< quoting the authority of ancient philosophers in vindication 
<< of it^* It appears from what Seneca says, in his 95th epistl^ 
that in his time it was practised at Rome openly, and without 
shame. He there speaks of flocks and troops of boys^ 
distinguished by their colours and nations ; and that great 
care was taken to train them up for that detestable employ- 
mentf 



• Dr. Tailoiir*t NotM and PanphiBte on the Epistle to the Romens, on chap, 
i. 26. ** Qjuotns enim quisque formosus est? Athenis cum essem, e gr^gibiii^ 
«( Ephsborum vix singuli reperiebantur. Video quid subriseris. Sed tamen its 
« se res habet. Deinde nobis, qui concedentibus philosophis adolescentulis de* 
** lectamur, etiam yitia ssspe jocunda sunt'* And he immediately after men- 
tions Alc«us*s being pleased with a blemish in the boy he was in love with ; and 
Q, Catulus's being In love with Roscius, who had distorted eyes. Cic de Nat. 
Deor. lib. !. cap. 28. 

f ** Puerorum infelicium greges, agmina exoletonim, per nationes coloresque 
descripta, ftc" Ep. 95. 
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It is not necessary to add any thing more to show tha^ 
among the Greeks and Romans^ the most celebrated nations 
in the ancient Pagan world, their laws and constitntionsi 
tbough in many respects excellent, were far from exhibiting 
a proper rule of morals to guide the people : they failed in 
vary important instances : and some of the customs, which at 
length became very prevalent among them^ were of a most 
inmoral nature and tendency, and showed them to be sunk 
into an amazing corruption and depravity of manners* 

It may not be improper, on this occasion, to take ho- 
tiee of the Chinese, who have been mightily extolled for 
their antiquity, the extent of their empire, the wisdom 
and excellency of their laws and constitutions, and the 
goodness of their morals. A noted author, who has dis« 
tingttished himself by asserting the clearness and sufficiency 
of the law and religion of nature in opposition to revela* 
ticm, lays a particular stress upon this. He represents *^ the 
^ infidels of China (as he calls them) as having the prefer- 
M ence to Christians in regard to all moral virtues." And he 
tdls nsy firom the famous Mr. Leibnitz, that << such is our 
^ growing corruption, that it may almost seem necessary to 
^ send some Chinese missionaries to teach us the use and prac- 
**tice of natural theology, as we send missionaries to them 
^ to teach them revealed religion.''* But if we take their 
laws fuid constitutions in the most advantageous light, it must 
be owned, indeed, that they are well calculated for preserving 
estemal public order and decency ; and for the regulation dP 
the civil polity, but are altogether insufficient to furnish a 
complete rule of morals, or to lead men into the practice of 
real pie^ and virtue, considered in its just extent. F. Navar- 
ett^ who lived many years in China, and was well acquaint- 
ed with their language^ their laws, and books, and who seema 
to have giv^i an honest and impartial account of them,f saysy 



* Ghrisdaiiity as Old as the Creation, p. 566, 567, edit Svo. 
t I do not find that Father Navarette's name appears in the list of^tbe authon» 
whose names ar(B prefixed to F. Du Halde's History of CSiina, and out of whose 
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that *^ he believes the outward behaviour is not taken care of 
« so much in any part of the world, as it is in China : that 
** whatever they do or say is so contrived, that it may have a 
<*good appearance, please all, and offend none: and that 
<< doubtless that nation excels all others in outward .modestyi 
M gravity, good words, courtesy, and civility/'* Yet what he 
says of them in several parts of his book, gives one a yerj 
disadvantageous idea of their morals^ He represents the sin 
against nature as extremely common among them : and that 
in the time of the former Chinese emperors, there were pub- 
lic stews of this kind at Pekin, though not allowed by the 
Tartanuf That they do not look upon drunkenness to be a 
crime, j: That every one takes as many concubines as he can 
keep.§ That many of the common people pawn their wmi| 
and that some lend them for a month, or morey or lesSf M-: 
cording as they agree. || That there are many things in Ch]i» 
whidi make matrimony void, some of them very trifling. JUt 
quotes a book of great authority among them, in which it is 
said, concerning the ancient wise men of China, who are there 
celebrated as men of greater sincerity and virtue than the 
modems, that they turned away their wives, because the hoose 
was full of smoke, or because they frightened the dog vrith 
their disagreeable noise. And that the ancients dissolved the 
knot of matrimony without a word speaking. In the same 
book it is determined, that when the wife is turned off, the 
husband may marry another.^! F. Navarette farther observes^ 
that the Chinese sell their sons and daughters, when they 



accounte he compiled his history. But as he found fault with the wrong wid- 
partial accounts given by several authors of the society, I suppose it was tluwigKt 
proper to take no notice of him ; though he well deserved to have been mMitum* 
ed among the best of those who have given accounts of China. 

* See Navarette's Account of the Empire -of China, book ii« cfaap^ 9. p. 122^ 
125. in the first volume of Churchill's Collection. 

f Ibid, book i. chap. 15. p. 29. and book ii. p. 68. 

I Ibid, book i. chap. 14. 

§ Ibid, book il chap. 7. p. 68. || Ibid. 

f Ibid, book ii. chap. 7. p. 67. 
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plelMie^ audi do it fr^queotly.* But . »vhat is atiQ worat,. verj 
9MUQ|)r:ttf ^eai» rich as i^ell as poor, when tb^y are d^Uvejced 
if -dai^hterst stifle. and kill them. Those who are more 
tendeiilieartod'feave tfaem: under a vessels where they let them 
did^'ia- grei^ niisery : of which he gives a most affecting, m- 
to' bis own knowledge. And be says it was the com* 
dpinion,) that there were about.ten thousand ffunale chil- 
red -every 'year within the precincts of the dty Lao 
Ss^ 'Where he lived- some time. *V How many then (says he) 
^f'Must'we ittiagtne perished throughout the whole empire ?'f 
¥«t, 'fae'saysy ^^ all the sects among them, exc^t that of the 
u laansbd, think it a sin to kill living creatures: they plead 
i^-lnttiilufity and compassion, thin^ng it a cruel thing to take 
^iAatlife-whicb tiiey cannot give. But it is very well worth re- 
^*T)0ayking (says he) that they should endeavour to show them* 
l$hielV>e» merciful to beasts, yet murder their own daughters.^ 
m teldSf ^^ that in India they have hospitals for all sorts o'^ 
V iMtiteal creatures, and yet they let men die without assisting 
<f them, in their sickness/':|: Many have talked of the brother- 
ly) jafibdion aiid benevolence of the Chinese towards one 
aaiQi4ier|-buC it appears from the same writer, that though they 
^itfiy .a fair appearance, and ** are exquisite at concealing the 
"^fendrtalb^red they bear any man for several years, yet^ 
V'j'^'^heki im opportunity offers, they give full vent to it. It 
^ipft0n happens, that in law suits, the defendant hangs him- 
"^^ 8^ only to ruin and avenge himself of the plaintiff.: for 
^ >i^en he is hanged, all his kindred repair to the judge, com- 
^ plaining that he hanged himself to avoid the trouble and 
<< vexation the plaintiff put him to, having no other remedy 
<f left him. Then all join against the plaintiff, and the judge 
<< amiong them ; and they never give over, till they ruin him 
^* and his family /'$ Father Trigaltius, and from him CSor- 



* Navarette's Account of the Empire of China, book i. chap. SO. p. 47. 

f Ibid, book ii. chap, la p. 77. 

I JbSA, bo(4: ikchap. la p. 77* 

§ Ilnd. book L chap. 20. p. 47. What Navarette here says concerning the li- 

VouII. H 
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ndiiis a Lq)idey say, concerning the Cbineie^ that << tbqi 
^ wonderfully follow the track of nature and reasoiiy and aie 
<* courteous, and apt to learn, as well as ingenious and gieak 
<* politicians, and therefore very capable of Christian wisdoniy 
** &c/' F. Navarette, who mentions this, remarks upon it, that 
if their being so addicted to superstitions, sodomy, fraud, lyings 
<< pride, covetousness, sensuality, and other vices, is foUow- 
** ing the course of nature and reason, then that fieither was in 
<* the right*''* To what has been produced from F. Nava- 
rette, I would add, that an author of great reputation for poli- 
tical knowledge has observed, that *' the Chinese, whose whole 
<< life is entirely governed by the established rites, are the nuMt 
>( void of common honesty of any people upon earth ;— rk 
<< peuple le plus fourbe de la terre ;'^ and that the laws, thoo^ 
they do not allow them to rob or to spoil by violence, yet per- 
mit them to cheat and to defraud.f Agreeable to this is. the 
character given of them in Lord Anson's Voyages, where 
there are striking instances of the general disposition that is 
am6ng them to commit all kinds of fraud. 

It were easy to produce several other laws and customs of 
different nations contrary to the rules of morality* Some na- 
tions there have been, among whom theft and robbery were 
accounted honourable. Others gave a full indulgence by law 
to all manner of impurity and licentiousness, both in men 
and women. Others, as the Persians, allowed the most in- 
cestuous mixtures. And there were several nations, among 
whom it was usual to expose and destroy their nearest friends 
and relativtss^ and even their parents, when they grew old and 



tigiousness of the ChinesCi is confirmed by the testimony of the JesuitSy who 
compiled the Scientia Sinensis LatinS Ezposita. They observe that there ii an 
infinite number of law suits in China, and every where a thousand artaof dheaU 
ing, of which all the tribunals are full. *< Infinitus litium et litigantium in ChinA 
" bodie est uumerus ; mille passim fallendi fingendive artes, quibus tribmialia 
«« omnia plena sunt.** Scient Sin. lib. ip. 12. 

• Navarette*s Account of the Empire of China, book t. p. 175. 

t L*Esprit des Loix, vol. I. liy. six. chap. 17. p. 437. et ibid. chap. 2a p. 440^ 

441. editEdinb. 

5 
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▼ery sick^ esteeming those to be most miserable that died a 
natural death.* Eusebius gives several other instances of ab-^ 
sard and immoral laws and customs, which obtained among 
Anany people before the light of the gospel shone amongst 
them. But he observes, that no sooner did [any of them 
embrace Christianity, but they abandoned those laws and 
customs, which nothing could prevail with them to do be- 
fore. And this he justly mentions as a proof of the happy 
effects produced by the gospel, in reforming the manners of 
men.f 

' The same learned father has a long extract from Barde- 
sanes, an eminent ancient writer, concerning the various cus- 
toms and laws in different nations, partly written, and partly 
unwritten, some of which were good and laudable, others of 
an immoral nature and tendency. It is too long to be trans- 
cribed here, but may be seen in the sixth book of Eusebius' 
Evangelical Preparation, cap. 10. p. 175. et seq. The reader 
may also consult Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. 
iii. cap. 24. and a modem author, who has made a large 
collection of absurd and shameful laws and customs in several 
nations, ancient and modern, especially such as tend to en- 
courage all manner of lewdness and debauchery4 It is easy 
to observe that this last mentioned writer enlarges upon some 
of those laws and customs, which are contrary to all the rules 
of modesty and purity, in a manner which shows that he is 
far from disapproving them, and seems rather to recommend 
them as models of a wise legislation. We may see by this 



* The author of a late periodical paper, published at Paris, entitled, Le Con- 
•enrateur, pleads in favour of the laws of those nations, which ordered old and 
infirm persons to be put to death. He pretends, that there is nothing in this 
but what is conformable to reason, though he owns it is not reconcileable to the 
gospel. And he thinks it would be fit and reasonable, to determine by law the 
term beyond whidi persons should not be suffered to live. Le Conservateur for 
March 1757, as cited by the Abb^ Gauchet, in bis Lettres Critiques. An in- 
gtance this, among many others that might be mentioned, of the extravagancies 
men are apt to fall into, through a high opinion of their own reason. 

f Prspar. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 4. p. 11, 12. edit. Paris. 

} L'Esprit, tome I. disc 2. chap 14 et 15. 
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(< stitutions and laws.— <lllud stultissimum existimare omnia 
« joBta esse^ quse sita sunt in populorum institutis aut legi* 

Thus it appearsi with great evidence^ that the civil laws 
and constitutions in the Pagan world were far from affi>rding 
a safe and certain rule, which might be depended upon^ for 
the direction of the people in moral duty. 

As to the mysteries of which a very eminent writer has 
made a beautiful representation, as an excellent expedient 
contrived by the legislators and civil magistrates, for reclaim- 
ing the people from their idolatry and polytheism, and en- 
gaging them to a life of the strictest virtue, I need not here 
add any thing to what is offered on this subject in the former 
vdumcf It is there shown, that there is no sufficient rea- 
son to think that the mysteries were intended to detect the 
error of the vulgar polytheism, but, rather on the contrary, 
by striking shows and representations, to create a greater 
awe and veneration for the religion of their country. And 
as to morals, notwithstanding the high pretensions of some 
Pagan writers, especially after Christianity had made some 
progress, it does not appear, that the original design of them 
w^t farther, than the humanizing and civilizing the people, 
and encouraging them to the practice of those virtues^ and 
deterring them from those vices which more immediately 
affect soc^iety. It will scarce, I believe, be pretended, that 
admitting the most favourable account of the mysteries, the 
people were there instructed in a complete body of morals. 
But the truth is, there were great defects and faults in the 
original constitution of them, which naturally gave occasion 
to corruptions and abuses, which began early, and continued 
long ; so that it is to be feared, the mysteries, as they were 
managed, greatly contributed to that amazing depravation of 
manners, which like a deluge, overspread the Pagan world. 
It is observed by the celebrated author above referred to, that 



* De Leg. lib. L cap. 15. 

f See vol. I« dup yili* and zix. 
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<< God, in punishment * for their turning hb truth into a lie^' 
<< suffered their mysteries, which they erected for a school 
<< of virtue, to degenerate into an odious sink of vice and im- 
^ morality, giving them up unto all uncleanness and vile afiec- 
«< lions.*'* 



* Divine Legation of Moms, voL I. book ii. sec 4» p. 196* mai^^inal noteb 
edit«4lh. 
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CHAP. V. 

r 

Concerning morality as taught by the ancient heathen philosophers* Some of them 
said excdlent things concerning moral virtue, and their writings might in seve- 
ral respects be of great use. But they could not furnish a perfkct rule ^morals, 
that had sufficient certainty, clearness, and authority* No one philosopher, or 
sect ofphUoscphers, can be absolutely depended upon as a proper guide in maf- 
ters of morality, Nor is a complete system of morals to be extractedfrom the 
writings of them all coUectively considered. The vanity of such an attempt 
shoum. TTieir sentiments, how excellent soever, could not properly pass for laws 
to mankind, 

Though the civil laws and constitutions, or those customs 
which obtained the force of laws, in the heathen world, 
could not furnish out a rule of morality, which might be de- 
pended upon, to guide men to the true knowledge and prac^ 
tice of moral duty in its just extent ; yet it may be alleged, 
that the instructions and precepts of the philosophers were, 
if duly attended to, sufficient for that purpose. This is what 
many have insisted on, to show that there was no need of an 
extraordinary divine revelation to give men a complete rule 
of moral duty. It is well known what praises many of the 
ancients have bestowed on philosophy, and that they have 
particularly extolled its great usefulness and excellency with 
regard to morals. Cicero has several remarkable passages to 
this purpose.* He says that ** philosophy is the culture of 
<< the mind, and plucketh up vice by the roots : that it is the 
<* medicine of the soul, and healeth the minds of men : that 



* *« Cttltura animi philosophia est, haec eitrahit vitia radiciti^ : esl profectd 
<« animi medidna philosophia, medetur animis : ab ea» si et boni et beati to- 
*' lumus esse, omnia adjumenta et auxilia petemus ben^ beat^ue vivendi : vU 
** tiorum peccatorumque nostrorum, omnis k phHosophia petenda correctio est. 
** O vitm • philosophia dux ! Tirtutis indagatriz, ezpultrixque Titiorum ! Quid 
« non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum, sine te esse potuisset: Tu iuTen- 
" triz leguffl, tu magistra morum et disciplins fUisti. Ad te confugimus t k te 
t* opem pectemus. Estautem unus dies ben^ et ez praeceptis tuis actus, peccanti 
**■ immortalitati anteponendus.'* See Cicero Tuscul. Disput. lib. il cap. 4. et 5. 
lib. iii. cap. 3. lib. iv. cap. 38. but especially ibid. lib. ▼. cap. 2. 
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<< from thence, if we would be good and happy, we may draw 
*' all proper helps and assistances for leading virtuous and happy 
'< lives ; that the correction of all our vices and sins is to be 
<< sought for from philosophy.** And he breaks forth into 
that rapturous encomium upon it: *^ O philosophy, the guide 
<< of life 1 the searcher out of virtue, and expeller of vice ! 
** What should we be, nay, what would the human life be 
<^ without thee ! Thou wast the inventress of laws, the mis- 
^ tress or teacher of manners and discipline. To thee we 
** flee : from thee we beg assistance. And one day sptnt 
'* according to thy precepts is preferable to an immortalify 
** spent in sin." Seneca says, that '^ philosophy is the study 
^ of virtue.*'* And some of the moderns have come little be- 
hind the ancients, in the admiration they have expressed fer 
the heathen moral philosophy. ^,, 

I am far from endeavouring to detract from the praises 
which are justly due to the ancient philosophers and moralisti 
among the Pagans. Admirable passages are to be found in 
their writings. They speak nobly concerning the dignity and 
beauty of virtue, and the tendency it hath to promote the 
perfection and happiness of the human nature ; and concern- 
ing the turpitude and deformity of vice, and the misery that 
Attends it. They give useful and excellent directions as to 
many particular virtues, and show the reasons upon whidi 
they are founded, in a manner which tends to recommenil 
them to the esteem and practice of mankind. And I doubt 
not some of them were useful instruments under the direo- 
tion and assistance of Divine Providence, for preserving 
among men an esteem and approbation of virtue, for strength- 
ening and improving their moral sense, sind giving them, in 
many instances, a clearer discernment of the moral reasons 
and dijETerences of things. 

. But it will by no means follow from this, that therefore 
mankind stood in no need of a divine revelation, to set be- 
fore them a clear and certain rule of duty, in its just extent^ 



•M^ 



* *< Philosophia studiutn Tirtutis est" Sen. epitt 89. et epist 9a 
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and enforce it upon them by a divine authority. It hath 
been confidently asserted, by those that extol what they call 
natural religion in opposition, to revelation, that *^ there is 
^^ no one moral virtue, which has not been taught, explained, 
'* and proved by the heathen philosophers, both occasionally 
'^ and purposely/' And that " there is no moral precept in 
^< the whole gospel, which was not taught by the philoso- 
** phers."* The same thing has been said by other writers 
of a different character, and who assert the divine original 
and authority of the gospel revelation. The learned Dr. 
Meric Casaubon, in his preface to his translation of Antonf- 
nius' Meditations, expresses himself thus : <^ I must needs 
^^ say, that if we esteem that natural, which natural men of 
*^ best account, by the mere strength of human reason, have 
*' taught and taken upon them to maintain as just and reason-' 
** able, I know not any evangelical precept or duty, belong- 
'' ing to a Christian's practice f (even the harshest, and those 
*^ that seem to ordinary men most contrary to flesh and blood 



• Bolingbroke'a Works, vol. V. p. 205, 206, 218. edit. 4to. 
•|> I cannot but regard it as a rash thing in any Christian divine to say, as Dr. 
Casaubon here does, that *' there js not one evangelical precept or duty belong. 
^ ing to a Christian's practice** but what natural men, by the mere strength of 
humao reason, have taught and taken upon them to maintain as just and reason- 
able; since all that believe the gospel must own, that there is a part of duty 
which Deccssarily enters into the evangelical morality, and belongs to the Chris- 
tian practice, which yet cannot be pretended to have been taught by the ancient 
Pagan moralists ; and that is, that part of Christian practice which immediately 
ariseth from the discoveries made to us in the gospel of the work of our redemp- 
tion; tf.g. the duties of love, affiance, subjection, and obedience, which we owe 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and which are of such importance, that the 
Christian life is represented as a living to him who died for us and rose again. 
To which it may be added, that the living by that faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen, and the seeking and 
minding the things which are above, did not, in any of the Pagan systems of 
morality, before the comik^g of our Saviour, necessarily enter into a good man's 
character; whereas it must be now acknowledged to be essential to the Christian 
life, and a necessary branch of gospel holiness. Some other instances of evan- 
gelical duty will come to be considered afterwards, which were not prescribed by 
the best moralists among the ancient Pagans. 
Vol. II. I 
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*^ not excepted) but upon due search and examination will 
^^ prove of that nature." In like manner, another learned and 
ingenious writer has lately asserted, that *^ there is not any 
" one principle, or any one practice of morality, which may 
** not be known by natural reason withoqt revelation. By 
** reason we may come at a certainty of the existence of God, 
*' and of his providence, his justice, mercy, and truth : by 
" that we may trace out our duty to him, and may discover 
^* a future state of rewards and punishments : by that we may 
*^ come at the knowledge of such truths as relate to our 
" neighbours, and the corresponding duties to them : what 
" we are to do in social life ; how we are to behave towards 
** governors, and what obedience is to be paid in jhe civil 
<' state: wherein true happiness consists, and what it is that 
^< must lead to it ; and what we ought to do in our private 
<^ relations. These and such like points may be traced out 
** by natural reason ; nor do I know of any one point of duty 
<< towards God or man, but what reason will suggest, and 
** supply us with proper motives to do it."* He afterwards 
observes, that ^^ as the powers of reason are sufficient m 
^< themselves to discover all and every duty, and likewise to 
*' discover proper and sufficient motives to do them, revela- 
" tion may add many more ; and if so, it must be deemed by 
" them that have it a singular advantage."! We see here, 
that this learned writer asserts, that the powers 'of reason 
alone, without any assistance from revelation, are sufficient to 
discover all and every duty towards God, our neighbours, 
and ourselves, and also to supply proper and sufficient mo- 
tives to do them : and all that he leaves to divine revelation, 
is not to make a discovery of any part of our duty, but only 
to furnish some additional motives to duty, besides what the 
light of our own unassisted reason is able of itself to discover. 
I readily allow, that if revelation did no more than this, it 



* Dr. Sykes' Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
p. 108, 109. 

t Ibid. p. ilO. 2 
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would yet be of great advantage to those that have it, and 
what they ought to be very thankful to the divine goodness 
for. But I cannot think this is all the benefit we have by 
divine revelation, and that it gives us no knowledge or infor- 
mation with respect to any part of the duty required of iifs, 
but what the light of natural reason was able clearly and cer- 
tainly to discover, and actually did discover, by its own un- 
assisted strength. I join with the learned Doctor in the de- 
claration he makes, that " there can be no surer way of 
^ knowing what reason can discover, and what not, than by 
** examining what proficiency was actually made in moral 
" knowledge, by those who lived where revelation was un- 
** known/'* Let us, therefore, put it to this issue. But then 
it is to be observed, that there is one capital mistake, which 
runs through all that this very ingenious and able writer, and 
others of the same sentiments, have advanced on this bead ; 
and that is, that they take it for granted, that whatever the 
heathen moralists and philosophers have taught with regard 
to religion, or any part of duty, they discovered it merely by 
an effort of their own reason, without any light derived from 
revelation at all. But this is impossible for them to prove. 
There is just ground to believe, as has been shown, that 
the knowledge of the one true God, the Creator of the 
world, and of the main principles of religion and morality, 
were originally communicated by divine revelation to the first 
parents and ancestors of the human race, and from them 
transmitted to their descendants ; some traces of which still 
continued, and were never utterly extinguished in the heathen 
world. Besides which, the chief articles of moral duty were 
delivered and promulgated with a most amazing solemnity, 
by an express divine revelation, to a whole nation, and com- 
mitted to writing, before any of those philosophers, who are 
so much admired, published their moral discourses. And it 
is well known, that many of those great men travelled into 



* Dr. Sykes* Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
p. 109. 
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countries bordering upon Judea, in order to gain kiiowledge» 
especially in matters of religion and morality. And those of 
that nation were pretty early spread abroad in several parts of 
the Pagan world. This learned author himself acknowledges, 
that the wisest men in Greece travelled into Egypt, that they 
might come at the knowledge of the unity of God ; so that 
they did not attain merely by the force of their own unassisted 
reason, to the knowledge of that which he himself affirms to 
be the fundamental principle of all morality.* To which it 
may be added, that some of the most eminent of those philo- 
sophers were sensible of the great need they stood in o^a di- 
vine assistance, to lead them into the right knowledge of reli* 
gion and their duty, and often take notice of ancient and 
venerable traditions, to which they refer, and which they 
suppose to have been of divine original. 

But if we should grant that they had all which they taught 
in relation to religion and morals, purely by their own reason, 
it is far from being true that there is not any one evangelical 
precept, or point of moral duty, taught and enforced in the 
gospel, that was not taught by the heathen philosophei*s. I 
shall at present only instance in one, which is of very great 
importance: it is that precept mentioned by our Saviour, 
*^ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
** thou serve." Matt iv. 10. The philosophers were univer- 
sally wrong, both in conforming themselves, and urging it as 
a duty upon the people to conform in their religious worship 
to the rites and laws of their several countries, by which poly- 
theism was established, and the public worship was directed 
to a multiplicity of deities. This was a grand defect, and 
i^read confusion and error through that part of duty which 
relates to the exercises of piety towards God, which some of 
the philosophers themselves acknowledged to be an essential 
branch uf morality. I shall have occasion afterwardsi in the 
course of this work, to take notice of some other evangelical 
precepts which were not taught by the philosophers. 



* Dr. Sykes' Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Religiooj 
p. 383. 
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But, not to insist upon this at present, I would observe, 
that it cannot reasonably be pretended, that a complete sya* 
tem of morality, in its just extent, and without any material 
defect, is to be found in the writings of any one philosopher, 
or sect of philosophers. The utmost that can be alleged 
with any show of reason is, that there is no one moral duty 
prescribed in the gospel, but which may possibly be found in 
the writings of some or other of the ancient Pagan philoso- 
phers. But if this were so, what use or force could this be 
supposed to have with respect to the people, or the bulk of 
mankind ? must they be put to seek out their duty amidst 
the scattered volumes of philosophers and moralists, and to 
pick out, every man for himself, that which seemeth to him 
to be the best in each of them ? Or, if any one philosopher 
should undertake to do it for the people, and select out of 
them all a system of morals, which in his opinion would be a 
complete rule of duty, upon what foundation could this pass 
for a code of laws, obligatory on all mankind, or even on 
any particular nation or person, unless enforced by some su- 
perior authority? Mr. Locke has expressed this so happily^ 
that I cannot give my sense of it better than in his words. 
Speaking of moral precepts, he saith, ^< Supposing they may 
^' be picked up here and there, some* from Solon and Bias in 
** Greece, others from TuUy in Italy, and to complete the 
'^ whole, let Confucius as far as China be consulted, and 
" Anacharsis the Scythian contribute his share ; what will all 
^* this do to give the world a complete morality, that may be 
^* to mankind the unquestionable rule of life and manners ? 
" Did the saying of Aristippus or Confucius give it an au- 
" thority ? Was Zeno a lawgiver to mankind ? If not, what 
" he or any other philosopher delivered was but a saying oi 
** his. Mankind might hearken to it or reject it as they 
*^ pleased, or as suited their interests, passions, inclinations^ 
" or humours, if they were under no obligation,"* 



* Locke*s Reasonableness of Christianity. See his Works, vol. II. p. 553, 
edited. 
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Many of the philosophers were fundamentally wrong in the first principles of 
morals. They denied that there are any moral differences of things founded in 
nature and reason, and resolved them wholly into human laws and cuUomt, 
Observations on those philosophers who made marCs chief good consist in pleasure, 
and proposed this as the highest end of morals^ without any regard to a divine 
law. The moral system of Epicurus considered. His high pretences to virtue 
examined. The inconsistency of his principles shown, and thai^ if pursued to 
their genuine consequences, they are really destructive of all virtue and good 
morals. 

« jyloRAL philosophy, properly speaking, had its beginning 
among the Greeks with Socrates. Cicero says, " he was 
** the first that called down philosophy from heaven, and 
<* introduced it into cities and private houses, and obliged it 
** to make life and manners the subject of its enquiries.— 'Pri- 
" mus philosophiam devocavit a coelo, et in urbibus colloca- 
" vit, et in domus etiam introduxit, et coegit de vita et mori- 
** bus, rebusque bonis et malis quaerere/'* Not that he was 
the first philosopher that ever treated of morals, but, as the 
same great man elsewhere observes, Socrates was the first 
that, quitting abstruse disquisitions into natural things, arid 
curious speculations about the heavenly bodies (which had prin- 
cipally employed all the philosophers before him), as being 
things too remote from our knowledge, or if known^ of little 
use to direct men's conduct, brought philosophy into com« 
mon life, and made virtues and vices, things good and evil, 
the only object of his philosophy. f From his time the sci- 
ence of morals was cultivated. All the different sects of phi- 
losophers treated of morality, but they went upon very dif- 
ferent principles. 

Some of the philosophers were wrong in the very funda- 
mental principles of morals. And since the foundation was 
wrong, they could not build upon it a proper system, nor be 



* Tuscul. Disput lib. v. cap. 4. f Academic, lib. i. cap. 4. 
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depended upon for leading mankind into right notions of their 
duty. Such were those who maintained, that nothing is just 
or unjust by nature, but only by law and custom. This was 
the opinion, as Laertius informs us, of Theodorus, Arche- 
laus, Aristippus, and others. This way also went Pyrrho, 
and all the sceptics, who denied that any thing is in itself, 
and by its own nature, honest or dishonest, base or honour- 
able, but only by virtue of the laws and customs which have 
obtained among men : for which they are deservedly exposed 
by Epictetus.* Plato represents it as a fashionable opinion, 
which very much prevailed in his time, and was maintained 
and propagated by many that were esteemed wise men and 
philosophers, <^ That the things which are accounted just, are 
<< not so by nature : for that men are alwajrs differing about 
<^ them, and making new constitutions : and as often as they 
*< .are thus constituted, they obtain authority, being made just 
'I* by art and by the laws, not by any natural force or 
i< virtue.'^ 

Thus did many of the philosophers resolve all moral obli- 
gations into merely human laws and constitutions, making 
diem the only measure of right and wrong, of good and evil. 
So that if the people had a mind to be instructed what they 
should do or forbear, they sent them to the laws of their seve- 
ral countries, and allowed them to do whatsoever was not 
forbidden by those laws. And in this those philosophers a- 
greed with the politicians. When Alcibiades asked Pericles, 
What is law ? he answered, That all those are laws which are 
prescribed with the consent and approbation of the people^ de- 
claring what things ought to be done or ought not to be done : 
and intimated, that whatsoever things are appointed by legal au- 



* Epictet Dissert lib. ii. cap. 20. sect 6. Our modern sceptics, as well as 
the andentB* set themseWes to show the udctrtaiiity tf MOrfth. Mr. Bayle has 
many passages which look Ihat way. And this particularly is what the author of 
a late remarkable tract, entitled, Le Pjrrrfaonisme da Sage, has attempted to 
show. 

f Plato de Leg. lib. x. Oper. p. 666, C. edit Lugd. 

Vol. II. K 
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thority, are to be regarded as good, and not evil.* And in- 
deed, Socrates himself and the most celebrated philosophers 
and moralists, though they acknowledged a real foundation 
in nature for the moral differences of things, yet every where 
inculcate it as a necessary ingredient in a good man's charac- 
ter, to obey, without reserve, the laws of his country. But 
what uncertain rules of morality the civil laws and constitu- 
tions are, and that they might often lead men into vicious and 
immoral practices, sufficiently appears from what hath been 
already observed. 

Some of the philosophers, as Laertius tells us of Theo- 
dorus, declared without disguise, that ^^ a wise man might, 
<< upon a fit occasion, commit theft, adultery, and sacril^e ; 
^ for that none of these things are base in their own nature^ 
*^ if that opinion concerningKthembe taken away, which was 
** agreed upon for the sake of restraining fools." T^i* a'xsdSuov 
xXg-vJ/g/v T€ xxii ,(Mi^suauVy xai h^ocvX^auv sv xa/^J, firidh ya^ ilvat rgruv 
aiff^hv puffg/, Trig s^' avroTg BS^rig ai^fisvrjg, ^ ffvyxetrat hsxa TTJg tu» 
&(p^vu¥ avvox/ig.f Aristippus, who also held, that '^ nothing is 
<< by nature just, or honourable, or base, but by law and cus- 
" tom," yet is pleased to declare, that a prudent man will not 
do an absurd thing, adh dro^ovy any thing out of the common 
usage, because of the dangers it might bring upon him, and 
the censures it might expose him to.j: And how weak a tie 
this would be to a man that had nothing else to restrain him, 
I need not take pains to show- It is evident that, upon this 
scheme of things, there can be no such thing as conscience, 
or a fixed notion of virtue. It opens a wide door to licenti- 
ousness, and to the perpetrating all manner of vice and wick- 
edness without scruple, if they can but escape public notice, 
and the punishments of human judicatories. What fine in- 
structors in morals were those philosophers who taught such 
maxims ! 

Among those ancient philosophers who were wrong in the 



* Xenoph. Memor. Socr. lib. i. cap. 2. sect 42. 
f Diog. Iiaert. lib. ii. segm. 99. | Ibid. segm. 93. 
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fundamental principles of morals, they may be justly reckon- 
ed who laid this down as a foundation of their moral system, 
that a man's chief good consists in sensual pleasure, and that 
this is the supreme end he is to propose to himself, to which 
every thing else should be subordinate. There is a remark- 
able passage of Cicero in his first book of laws relating to this 
subject, in which he represents pleasure as aif enemy within 
us, ^^ which being intimately complicated with all the senses, 
<< lays all kinds of snares for our souls : that it hath a sem- 
<< blance of good or happiness, but is really the author of 
<< evils : and that being corrupted by its blandishments, we do 
** not sufficiently discern the things which are in their own 
<< nature good, because they want that sweetness and tickling 
** or itching kind of sensation it affords. — Animis omnes ten- 
^< duntur insidsB ab eS, quae penitus omni sensu implicata in- 
<< sidet imitatrix boni voluptas, malorum autem^ autor omni- 
<^ um, cujus blanditiis corrupt! quse natura bora sunt, quia 
** dulcedine hac et scabie carent, non cemimus satis."* And 
again, speaking of thos^ who stiffly maintained that pleasure 
is the greatest good, he says, that ^^ this seems to be rather 
<<the language of beasts than of men: — quae quidem mihi 
*< vox pecudum videtur esse non hominum."f Aristippus, 



* DeLeg. lib. i. cap. 17., 

•f De Pared, cap. 1. Some of our modem admirers of reason differ very 
much from Cicero in their KOtiments on this subject The author of Les six 
Discours sur THomme,. said to be written by the celebrated M. de Voltaire, who 
sets up for a zealous advocate for natural religion, says that, " nature, attentive 
<* to fulfil our desires, called us to God by the voice of pleasures." 
*' La nature attentive a remplir nos desirs, 
*' Nous rapclle au Dieu par le voix des plaisirs.'* 
At this rate, men will be apt to regard all their inclinations and appetites, as the 
significations of the mil of God concerning the dudes he requireth of them. 
This is also the prevailing maxim of the author of the famous book De T Esprit, 
who observes, that " since pleasure is the only object which men seek after, aU 
** that is necessary to inspire them with the love of virtue, is to imitate nature. 
** Pleasure pronounces what nature wills, and grief or pain shows what nature 
*' forbids, and man readily obeys it The love of pleasure, against which men, 
<* more respectable for their probity than their judgment, have declaimed, is s 
<* rein, by which the passions of particular persoiis may be always directed to 
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and his followers of the Cyrenaic sect taught this doctiruie 
in the grossest sense, and without disguise. They held coi^ 
poreal pleasure to be our ultimate end ; that pleasure which 






'< the general good.— Si le plaisir est 1* unique objet de la redierche des honuDei 
•*' pour lui inspirer Tamour de la Tertu, il ne faut qu' imiter la nature : le plaUr 
■«< eo annoDce let volont^t, le douleur )es defeniet; et rbomme lui obelt amc 
** docility L'amour du plabir contre lequel ae soot 6lav^ des geot d'uae pto* 
** bit6 plus respectable qu* 6clair6e, est un frein, avec lequel on peut toigomi 
'* diriger au bien general les passions des particuliers.'* De TE^rit, disc. & 
chap. 16. tome. II. p. 67. Amst And what kind of pleasure he intends, clearij 
appears from the latter end of the 15th chapter of hit 3d diaooum, where he ti^ 
that ** there are only two kinds of pleasures : the pleasures of the senaes^ aod 
M the means of obtaining them, which may be ranked among pleasures; bfr- 
■« cause the hope of pleasure is the beginning of pleasure." And this is agree- 
able to the general scheme of his book, which goes upon thia priiiciple» thM 
physical sensibility is the source of all our ideas* and that man u not capable 
of any other motive to determine him than the pleasures of the senses : and these 
are all expressly reduced by him to love, the love of women. And he makes die 
perfection of legislation to consist in exciting men to the noblest actionsi 
by fomenting and gratifying those sensual passions. He says, *< If the ple»- 
*' sures of love be the most lively and vigorous of all human pleasurei^ what 
« a fruitful source of courage is contained in this pleasure ? and what ardour 
*^ for virtue may not the love of women inspire ?** Ibid, tome II. disc. 5. 
diap. 15. p. 51. And accordingly he pleads for gallantry in a nadon wheie lux- 
ury is necessary, (and it is well known, that under the name of gallantry, espe* 
.cially in that nation to which this gentleman belongs, is comprehended an un- 
lawful commerce with married women.) He thinks, *< that it is net agreeable to 
** policy to regard it as a vice in a moral sense : or, if they will call it a vicc^ it 
** must be acknowledged that there are vices whidi are useflil in certain ages and 
'* countries.*' And to say that those vices are useful in certain countries, is 
according to his scheme, to say, that in those countries th^ are virtues : for be 
holds, that every action ought to be called virtuous, which is advantageous to the 
public. ** C*cst une inconsequence politique que de regarder la galanterie comma 
** un vice moral : et si Ton veut lui conserver le nom de vice, il faut conve- 
*■ nir, qu*il en est d*utiles dans certains siecles, et certains pays." Ibid. torn. I. 
disc. 2. chap. 15. p. 176. et seq. 

T^o author of Le Discours sur la Vie Heureuse, printed at the end of Pen- 
ates Philosophiques, carries it still farther. The design of that whole treatise is 
to show, that happiness consists only in sensual pleasure, and in the gratifica- 
tion of the fleshly appetite, and that wisdom consists in pursuing it From this 
principle, that the actual pleasurable sensation of the body is the only true hap- 
piness, he draws conclusions worthy of such a principle i that *• we ought to 
*• take care of the body before the soul ; to cultivate the mind only with a view 
«• to procure more advantages for the body ; to deny ourselves nothing that can 
•< give us pleasure ; to use nature ^by which he means the bodily appetites) as « 
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actually moves and strikes the senses : and they roundly affirm- 
ed that the pleasures of the 'body are much better than those 
of the soul, and its pains and griefs much worse. See Laert. 
lib. ii. segm. 87. et 90. Epicurus, who held the same prin- 
ciple, that pleasure is the chief good and highest end of man, 
endeavoured to explain it so as as to shun the odious conse- 
quence)! which are charged upon it. His morality was high- 
ly extolled by some of the ancients, and has had very learned 
apologists among the moderns, some of whom have not scru- 
pled to prefer it to any other of the heathen philosophersb 
It is necessary, therefore, in considering the systems of the 
Pagan moralists, to take particular notice of that of Epicur- 
us, that we may see whether it deserves the encomiums which 
have been so liberally bestowed upon it And I cannot help 
thinking, that whatever plausible appearance it^may put on, 
yet if We take the whole of his scheme together, and impar- 
tially consider it in its proper connection and natural conse- 
quences, we shall find it destructive of true virtue. 

It is evident that there is one essential defect which runs 
through his whole system of morality i and that is, that it had 
no regard to the Deity, or to a divine authority or law : the 
gods he owns (for he does not speak of one supreme God) 



<( 



guide to reason.** It is no wonder then that he asserts, that *' the law of nar 
** ture directs us to give up truth to the laws, rather than our bodies ; and that 
^^ it Is natural to treat virtue in the same way as truth. — Des lors il fkut songer 
'* au corps, avant que de songer k Tame ; ne cultiver son ame^ que pour pro- 
** curer plus de commodity k son corps ; ne [point se priver de ce que fait plai- 
*' or ; donner i la raison la nature pour guide. La lot de la nature dicte de leur 
" [i e. aux loix des hommes] livrer plutot la verity que nos corps ; il est 
*' naturel de traiter la vertu comme de la verit^.'* Discours sur la Vie Heure- 
use, k Potsdam, 1748. p. 54. See L*Abb4 Gauchet Lettres Critiques, torn. i« 
lettre iv. Such is the morality taught by some of our pretended masters of rea« 
son in the present age, who are too wise to be guided by revelation, and express 
a cpntempt for those as weak and superstitious persons, who are for governing 
themselves by its sacred rules. It can hardly be thought too severe is censure to 
say, that the principal reason for their endeavouring to discard the gospel is, that 
they may be free from the restraint it lays upon their sensual and depraved pas- 
sions, and that they may be left loose in matters of morality, to follow their 
own inclinations, and to do whatsoever their appetites would prompt them to. 
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were such as lived at ease, and without care, in the extra-mun- 
dane spaces, and exercised no inspection over mankind, nor 
ever concerned themselves about their actions and affairs. 
There was therefore no room upon his scheme for the exer- 
cise of piety towards God, a submission to his authority, and 
resignation to his will, or for a dependence upon Providence, 
and a religious regard to the divine favour and approbation. 
It is true, that Epicurus wrote books about piety and sanctity,* 
for which he is deservedly ridiculed by Cotta, in Cicero.f 
And Epictetus observes concerning the Epicureans, that 
«* they got themselves made priests and prc^hets of gods, 
<< which according to them, had no existence, and consulted 
<^ the Pythian priestess, only to hear what in their opinion 
** were falsehoods, and interpreted those oracles to others." 
This he treats as a monstrous impudent imposture.J 

As to that part of morality which relates to the duties we 
owe to mankind, in this also the scheme of Epicurus, at least 
if pursued to its genuine consequences, was greatly defective. 
He taught, that a man is to do every thing for his own sake: 
that he is to make his own happiness his chief end, and to do 
all in his power to secure and preserve it. And he makes 
happiness to consist in the mind's being freed from trouble^ 
and the body from pain. Accordingly, it is one of his maxims, 
that ^^ business and cares do not consist with happiness." — 
Ou (tvficpuyovat ^^oiyiJMTsTat xa/ (p^ovridsg /j/ixa^iorriTi,^ According to 
this scheme of principle, no man ought to do any thing that 
would expose him to trouble and pain, or give him disturb- 



* Laert. libu t. seg. 27. 

f De Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. 41. It is a little surprising, that so great a man as 
Gassendusy among the many fine things he says of Epicurus, has thought fit to 
mention his dl^nterested piety, and filial affection towards the Divine Nature. 
What he offers on this head is extremely weak, and is a remarkable instance of 
what may be often observed, that when learned men have undertaken an hypo- 
thesis, they seem resolved at any rate to defend it. See Gassend. de Vita et 
Moribus Epicuri, lib. iv. cap. 5. 

\ Epictet. Dissert, book ii. cap. 20. sect 2, 3, 4. 

§ Laert. lib. x. segm. 77. 
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ance : and therefore he ought not to run any hazard, or ex- 
pose himself to sufferings, for the public good, for his friend, 
or for his country. I know that he sometimes expresses him- 
self in a di£Ferent strain. But this is the natural consequence 
of his avowed principles. And therefore Epictetus charges 
bim with having mutilated all the offices of a master of a 
family, of a citizen, and of a friend. He observes, that, 
firom a desire of shunning all uneasiness, Epicurus dissuaded 
a wise man from marrying and breeding up children; be- 
cause he was sensible, that if once a child is born, it is no 
longer in a parent's power not to be solicitous about it. For 
the same reason he says, that a wise man will not engage him- 
self in public business, or meddle with the affairs of the com- 
monwealth.* His own practice was suitable to it, for he loved 
an easy and retired life. But as Epictetus there observes, 
many of the Epicureans, though they talked at this rate, both 
married and engaged in public affairs. 

Let us now come to that part of Epicurus' morals, which 
has the fairest appearance, and which has prejudiced many 
persons in his favour. He has given excellent lessons of mo- 
deration, temperance, patience, meekness, and forgiveness of 
injuries, and even continence with regard to venereal plea- 
sures. He represents the inconveniencies of indulging them 
in strong terms. He declares that, *^ when he makes plea- 
^ sure the chief end, he does not mean the pleasures of the 
** luxurious, as ignorant persons, and those that do not rightly 
*^ understand his sentiments, suppose : but principally the 
<* freedom of the body from pain, and of the mind from an- 
<* guish and perturbation. For, says he, it is not drinking 
<* or revelling, nor the enjoyment of boys and women, nor the 
** feasting upon fish, and the other things that a .sumptuous 
^ table fumisheth, which procure a pleasant life, but sobec 
** reason, which searcheth into the causes of things, why and 
<^ how fax they are to be chosen or avoided, and teacheth us 



* Dissert book ii. chap. 20. sect 3. and ibid, book L chap. 3. and book iii. 
chap. 7. See also Laert. lib. z. aegm. 119. 
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^ to cast oat those opinions which fill the sonl with pettarbs- 
** tion and tamalt." He adds, that << the principle of all 
'* these things is pradence."* What the opinicms are that 
he thinks inconsistent with happiness or tranqnillity, will be 
seen afterwards ; at present I shall only obserre, that he here 
openly declares, that the pleasures he intends are not those of 
luxury and excess, as many are apt to sujq^ose, but such as 
are under the conduct of reason and prudence. He fre. 
quently speaks in high terms of Tirtue, and the happiness 
which attends it It was one of his maxims, or xu^ku M^, 
that ** is is not possible for any man to li?e (deasabdy uiiIesB 
<< he lives prudently, and honestly, and justly : nor can he 
^ live prudently, honestly, and justly, without livhig plea- 
** sandy :*'f and that ** virtue is inseparable from a happy 
*< life/'f He often recommends frugality and temperatioe^ 
and the being content with a little : and says, that ^ sittipie 
meal is equal to a sumptuous feast : and that coarse bread 
and water yields the greatest pleasure to a man that takeb it 
when he needeth it. And it is said by Cicero, Seneoa^ and 
other ancient authors, that Epicurus himself lived a sober 
and temperate life, and took up with slender fiire. So diat 
those who allow themselves an unbounded gratificadon of 
their appetites, and make pleasure to consist in licentiousness 
and excess, carry it much farther than Epicurus did, and 
cannot justly avail themselves of his authority. 

But notwithstanding all that can be alleged in favour of 
Epicurus, his scheme of morality appears to be wrong at tbe 
very foundation. The virtue he prescribes is resolved ulti- 
mately into a man's own private convenience and advatitag6f 
without regard to the excellency of it in its own natnr^ or 
to its being commanded or required of us by God : fet, dS 
has been already hinted in his system of morals, there is ti«) 
respect had to a divine law. The friendship of Epicurd^ 
and his followers, has been highly extolled, and proposed as 



* LAert. hb. i. segm. 152. f Ibid. segm. 13S et 140. 

\ Ibid. segm. 131, 132. 
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a model ; and yet, according to him, friendship, as well a^ 
justice and fidelity, is to be observed and exercised, only be- 
cause of the profit or pleasure which it procures us. So it is 
that Torquatus the Epicurean argues, in Cicero^s first book, 
He Flnibus Bonorum et Malorum. He says the same thing 
of temperance : and blames luxury and effeminacy, because 
they who indulge it, being allured by present pleasures, ex- 
pose themselves to greater pains, diseases, &c. afterwards. 
It is one of Epicurus' maxims, as it wasalso of the Cyrenaics, 
that no pleasure is in itself an evil, but the things that are the 
causes of some pleasure, bring on many more troubles than 
pleasures :* where he seems to blame no pleasures as evil, 
except on account of the greater troubles to which they ex- 
pose the' man that indulges them. Agreeably to this maxim, 
he says, *^ A wise man will not have carnal commerce with 
« any woman which the law forbids him to touch.'^f So that 
he makes the law, that is, the laws of the country where a 
man lives, and a man's own convenience, the only measure of 
continence : and in effect allows a man to indulge himself in 
any pleasures or gratifications, which are not prohibited by 
the laws, provided he does not run into such excesses in those 
pleasures as may hurt himself. Epicurus, therefore, if he 
had lived in Persia, would have had no objection to the inces- 
tuous mixtures there allowed by the laws. At Athens, where 
he dwelt, adultery was forbidden under severe penalties: he 
would not therefore, according to his principles, touch mar- 
ried women. But Leontium, a philosophical Athenian 
courtesan, was mistress both to him and his intimate friend 
and companion, Metrodorus4 Other mistresses of his are 
mentioned.^ Some authors, indeed, contend that these 
stories were forged by his enemies, and extol his continence 
and chastity : but I do not see that Epicurus, upon his 
principles, could have any scruple abcfut those practices 
as vicious, though he might abstain from them on other 



* Laert. lib. z. scgra. 141. f Ibid. segm. 118. ^ Ibid. segm. 6 et 23. 
§ See Menagius* Observations on Laertius, p. 448. edit West. 

Vol. IL L 
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considerations. It may not be improper here to take notion 
of a remarkable passage^ in his book, Uf§i TsXou^, De Finey in 
which he says that he << cannot understand what good the% 
<< is, if we take away the pleasures which are perceived bjr 
<< the taste, those which arise from venereal gratification% 
^ those that come in by the ears, and the agreeable emoliom 
<< which are excited by the sight of beautiful forms." Thk 
passage is mentioned by his great admirer, Laertius, who re* 
presents it as urged against Epicurus by those that endei^ 
voured to calumniate him.* But he does not deny that it 
was really to be found in that boiok, which was accounted om 
of the best of his treatises. It is also produced more fully 
by Athenaeusyf and by Cicero, who often refers to it. He 
gives a fine translation of it, in the third book of his Tbi* 
culan Disputations, cap. 18. p. 224. where Dr. Davis' note 
upon it may be consulted. And, he elsewhere gives the 
sense of it thus : " Nee intelligere quidem se posse ubi rit, et 
<< quid sit ullum bonum, praeter illud quod sensibus corpo- 
<< reis, cibis, potioneque, formarum aspectu, aurium ddects* 
«* tione, et obscoena voluptate percipitur/'J The same great 
author charges Epicurus with maintaining, that all the plea- 
sures and dolours of the mind belong to the pleasures and 
pains of the body ; and that there is no joy of the mind, but 
what originally arises from the body.§ Though at the same 
time he said, that the pleasures and pains of the mind are 
more and greater than those of the body ; in which he dif- 
fered from Aristippus and the Cyrenaics. 

To let us fartner into Epicurus' scheme of morals, it may 
be observed, that though he forbids injustice and other great 
crimes, it seems to be not upon the most noble and generous 
principles, but for fear of human punishments. Seneca, who, 
though a Stoic, often speaks favourably of Epicurus, and 



* Laert lib. z. segm. 6. 

t Deipnos, lib. vii. p. 208. et lib. xii. p. 546. 

\ De Finib. lib. ii. cap. 3. And see Davis' note. 

§ IbicL lib. i. cap. 17. 
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mentions many of his moral ^ntences with approbation^ re« 
presents his sense thus : ** Nihil jastum esse natura, et crimi- 
«* na vitanda esse quia metus vitari non possit"* — That •* no- 
*< thing is just by nature, and that crimes are to be avoided, 
<< because fear cannot be avoided :" that iis, if a man commits 
crimes^ he cannot avoid the febr of detection or punishment. 
And, that in this he justly represents Epicurus' sentimental, may 
be &irly condaded from the passages cited from Epicurus 
Umself by Ln^rtiusi who had a high esteem for him. In the 
account he gives of his Kvp'ai U^aij or principal maxims, one 
i% that ** justice would be nothing of itself, but for the 
^ conventions or agreements men have entered into, in many 
<^ places, not to hurt others, or be hurt by them." And, 
igain, that << injustice is not an evil in itself, h Adtxia ov xa^* 
^ sawHiv xaxhv, but because of the fear which attends it, arising 
^ from a suspicion that it cannot be hid from those who are 
•« constituted the ptmishers of such things." He adds, " let 
^ not that man, who secretly does any thing contrary to the 
*^ conventions inen have established among themselves, not to 
<* hurt others, or be hurt by them, believe that he shall be 
*< able to keep it secret, though he has escaped detection a 
** thousand times, even to this ptesent : for even to the end 
<« of his life, it is still uncertain whether he shall be able to 
«* conceal it."f Here it is plain that the reason he gives why 
a man should ab^ain firom doing an unjust thing, is not be- 
cause it is in itself evil, but because of the punishment it 
may expose him to, not from God (for all fear of this kind 
he rejects as vain and superstitious), but from men : either 
from public justice, or private resentment and revenge, which 
no man can be sure he shall always escape. Accordingly, it 
was an advice of his, as Seneca informs us, '< do every thing 
*< as if some person saw thee do it ;" that is, as if some man 
saw thee. For he denied that the gods observe or concern 
themselves with men, or any of their actions : ^< Sic fac, in- 
**quit, tanquam spectet aliquis.":|: Upon these principles. 



* Sen. epkt. 97. f Laert lib. z. segm. 150, 151. 

\ Sen. epist. 25. 
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there is no villany which a man may not commit, if be can 
but persuade himself (which bad men are often apt to do) 
that he shall not be detected or punished for it by men : or, 
as Cicero expresses it, ^^ut hominum conscientia remota, 
*^ nihil tarn turpe sit, quod voluptatis causa non videatur esse 
<< facturus."* Epictetus sets these principles of Epicurus, 
and their pernicious consequences, in a strong light /'f 

That which Epicurus valued himself principally upon, and 
for which he was mightily extolled and admired by his fol- 
lowers, was, that he proposed to instruct men in the nature 
of true happiness, and to direct them to the only proper 
means of attaining it. Happiness he made to consist, as 
hath been already hinted, not merely as Aristippus and the 
Cyrenaics did, in the actual motions of sensual pleasures and 
gratifications, though these also he admitted, ^but chiefly io 
indolence of body and tranquillity of mind; that is, that the 
body be freed from pain, and the mind from trouble, both in 
the most perfect degree, and so as to admit of no increase. 
This happiness he supposed to be perfectly attainable in this 
life ; and, indeed, this he must suppose, or that it is not at- 
tainable at all, since he allowed no other life but this. The 
Cyrenaics, in this matter, talked more reasonably than Epi- 
curus ; for, as they looked upon pleasure to be the chiefest 
good, and could not deny that men are now subject to many 
pains and troubles, some of them asserted that it is extremely 
difficult, and others that it is impossible to attain to a life of 
perfect happiness4 Nor would they allow, with Epicurus, 
that a freedom from pain can be accounted pleasure, and 
even the highest pleasure.§ And in this also they talked more 
reasonably than he. 

As to the means for attaining to what Epicurus accounted 



♦ De Finib. lib. ii. cap. 9. p. 108. edit. Davis. 

f Dissert, book ii. cap. 20. and book iii. chap. 7. sect. I. 

^ La^ lib. ii. segm. 90 et 94. 

§ Ibid. segm. 89. See also Cicero de Finib. lib. i. cap. 11. where Torquatus 
the Epicurean says, << Omni dolore carere, non modo voluptatem esse, sed sum- 
<* mam voluptatem." Cicero exposes this veiy well, De Finib* lib. ii. cap. 5. p. 
89. et cap. 7. p. 93. edit. Davis. 
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perfect happiness, some of those he prescribed were certainly 
very proper. He advised to exercise sobriety, moderation, 
and temperance ; to avoid all excess ; not to indulge plea- 
sure to a degree that might bring greater evils ; not to do an 
nnjust thing, or any thing that might expose a man to 
punishment ; to avoid a restless ambition ; to shun envy and 
revenge, and the bitter ill-natured passions ; and to cultivate 
firiendship and benevolence. On these heads Epicurus said 
excellent things, and judged very rightly that this was the 
best way a man could take, even for his own sake, and to se- 
cure to himself an easy and pleasant life. But his chief re- 
cipe for happiness was the raising men above all fear of evil, 
and thereby placing them in a state of perfect tranquillity. 
And there are two things which he especially looked upon 
to be inconsistent with happiness, the fear of the gods and the 
fear of death; and he boasted that he would deliver men from 
both these. His remedy against the first was to deny a 
providence, or that the gods have any concern with men, 
or take any notice of their affairs. And it must be ac- 
knowledged, that nothing could be better contrived to free 
bad men frotn the terrors they might be under from an ap- 
prehension of divine punishments ; but, at the same time, it 
took away the strongest restrains to vice and wickedness, and 
the most solid support of virtue, and that which is the prin- 
cipal source of a good man's satisfactions and confidence under 
the greatest adversities. As to death, he would have a man 
accustom himself to this thought, <^ That death is nothing to 
•* us." He says, " the knowledge of this will enable him to 
<< enjoy this mortal life ; and that there is nothing evil or 
** grievous in life to a man, who rightly apprehends that the 
«« privation of life has no evil in it." And the way he 
takes to prove his capital maxim, which he so frequently 
repeats, " That death is nothing to us," is, because •* that 
^* which is dissolved is void of sense, and that which is 
** void of sense is nothing to us." And again, that whilst we 
" live, death is not j and when death is, we are not."* As 

^■^^.^i^^M^i^i—i ^^.^^^M^— ■■■! ^" ■' ■■■■— ■■■■»!■ ■■■■■! ^■^^^^M !■ ^i^im^^^i^^a^^a^^K^a^^mma^tm^ma^^m^m^^ 

• Laertlib. z. aegau 12l» 125, et 139. 
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if such quibbles and subtilties as these furnished a suffideot 
remedy against the natural fear of death. But if, as he mjB, 
we are without sense at death, this does not prove that death 
is nothing to us. For is it nothing to us to be deprived of 
life, which he himself represents as a thing to be dedred and 
embraced ?* Since this life, according to him, is the oillj 
season in which we can enjoy happiness, how can it be said 
that death is nothing to us, which puts an utter end to d 
happiness and enjoyment? Is it not natural for a man that 
is happy to desire to continue to be so^ and to be aTerse to 
every thing that would deprive him of it? But Epicums en* 
deavours to provide against this, by observing that << a right 
^* knowledge takes away the* desire of immortality.**f Ac- 
cordingly, one of his Ku^tou hi^m is this, <* That an infinite 
<< and finite time yield an equal pleasure, if any man wiO 
•* measure the boundaries of pleasure by reason.*' — ^*o Smt^ 

fUfisT^fftT rf \»yi6fi(f).^ Cicero expresses it thus : ** Negat 
*< Epicurus diuturnitatem temporis ad beate vivendum ali- 
** quid conferre : nee minorem voluptatem percipi in brevi- 
<< tate temporis, quam si ilia sit sempitema*"§ And whether 
this be consistent with reason, may be left to any man of 
common sense to determine. 

There is nothing more remarkable in Epicurus, than the 
glorious pretences he makes to fortitude, and a contempt of 
pain. He afiirms that though a wise man be tortured, 
he is still happy. 'Eolv ^^fCXwS^ h c6(pog uvai aurov svtkx/fiova.W And 
that, ** if he were shut up and burned in Phalaris' bull, he 
*• would cry out, How sweet is this ! How little do I 
" care for it V* Cicero, who mentions this, justly exposes it 
as very absurd and ridiculous, in a man that made pleasure 
the chiefest good, and pain the greatest or only evil. He 
observes that even the Stoics themselves, who would not 



♦ Laert lib. x. segm. 125. f Ibid. 8cgni. 124. 

\ Ibid. segm. 145. § Dc Finib. lib. il 

y Ibid. segm. 1 18. 
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«Ucyw pain to be evil, yet owned it to be <^ asperum et odio- 
<< sum, — a harsh and odious thing ;" and did not pretend 
to flay that it is sweet to be tortured.* But this was Epi- 
onms' manner. He affected to speak gloriously rather than 
cxHisistently. Cicero remarks concerning him, that ^^ he said 
** many excellent things, but was not solicitous whether he 
^* was consistent with himself or not — Multa praeclare saepe 
^ dicit, quam enim sibi constanter convenienterque dicat, 
^ non laborat/'f But as he there observes, *^ we are not 
^ to judge of a philosopher by a few detached independent 
'^ sentences, but by the general tenor of his doctrine — Non 
*^ ex singulis vocibus philosophi spectandi sunt, sed ex per- 
<< petuitate atque oonstantia." He said, among other things, 
that a wise man will sometimes die for his friend4 A gene- 
rous sentence, but not well becoming a man who resolved 
friendship, as well as every other virtue, merely into a selfish 
principle^ and a regard to a man's own happiness. There is 
a riemarkable passage of Epicurus, produced by Marcus An- 
toninus, which shows his magnificent way of talking, and his 
high pretences to virtue, as well as the great opinion he had 
of hid own wisdom and philosophy. <^ When I was sick (says 
^* he) my conversations were not about the diseases of this 
** poor body, nor did I speak of any such thing to those that 
*' came to me ; but continued to discourse of those priqpiples 
<* of natural philosophy I had before established ; and was 
'< chiefly intent on this, how the intellectual part, though it 
** partakes of such violent commotions of the body, inight 
<* remain undisturbed, and preserve its own proper good : 
<< nor did I allow the physicians to make a^ noise and vaunt, 
<< as if doing something of great moment ; but my life con- 
^^ linued pleasant and happy ."§ What could the most rigid 



* Tuscul. Disput lib. ii. cap, 7. et lib. v. cap. 10. See also t^ctant. Div. 
Inst lib. iii. cap. 27. 

f Tuscul. Disput lib. v. cap. 9. See' also De Finib. lib. il cap. 22. et ibid. 
op. 26. 

\ Liert. lib. x. tegm. 121. 

§ Anton. Medit. book 9. sect. 41. Glasgow translation. 
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^toic have said more nobly ? But certainly, if Epicurus him- 
self, supported by his vanity, made such a show of fortitude, 
the principles of his philosophy had no tendency to inspire a 
contempt of pain, or a true greatness of souL The Stmcs 
were more consistent with themselves. They maintained) 
that a wise man is happy under the greatest pains and tor- 
tures; but then they supposed happiness to consist wholij 
in virtue, that this is the only good, and that pain is no evil 
at all. Epicurus also held, that a wise man may be perfectly 
happy under the extremity of pain ; and yet he made happi- 
ness consist in pleasure, and that the being freed from pain 
is a necessary ingredient in true happiness. And can aoj 
thing be more absurd and inconsistent than to suppose that a 
man enjoys a complete felicity at that very instant when he is 
labouring under what, according to his scheme of principles, 
is the greatest evil and misery? 

I do not think there ever was a greater instance of vain 
glory, than appears in Epicurus' last letter, written by him 
when he was dying, to one of his friends and disciples, Ido- 
meneus, in which he tells him, '^ that he was then passing 
^* the last and happiest day of his life: that he was under 
" such tormenting pains of the stone or stranguary,* that 
^^ nothing could exceed them ; but that this was fully com- 
^^ pensated by the pleasure he found in his mind, arising 
<< from the remembrance of his own philosophical reasonings 
'< and inventions." And what were those doctrines and in- 
ventions of his, which yielded him such a wonderful joy, as 
rendered him completely happy under the extremest pains 
and dying agonies? The principal of them seem to have 
been such as these : That the world was made not by any 
wise designing cause, but by chance, and a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms : that there is no providence which exercises 
any care about mankind : that the soul dies with the body, 



* So some understand it: Cicero has it, pains in his bladder and bowels. ** Tanti 
*< morbi aderant vesicae et viscerum, ut niliil ad earum magnitudioem possit ac- 
** cedere." De Finib. lib. iL cap. 30. 
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and that there is no life after this : that pleasure is the chief 
good, and pain the greatest evil. And what comfort these 
principles could furnish in these circumstances, is difficult to 
conceive. 

This shows how far he carried that vanity to the last, for 
^hich he had been always so remarkable. To his vanity it 
was owingy that he was desirous to have it thought that he 
was himself his own teacher, and learned his philosophy from 
no man ; though it is generally agreed among the ancients^ 
that he borrowed the principal things in his philosophy from 
others, especially from Democritus.* He affected not to 
quote any authors in his works, and exalted himself above 
the greatest men of his age, as if none of them were capable of 
directing men in the way to true happiness but himself alone. 
His envy at the reputation of other philosophers, carried him 
to treat some of the most eminent of them in a contemptuous 
and abusive manner, of which Cicero mentions several in- 
stances.f Plutarch observes the same thing in his treatise 
against CSolotes, a noted disciple and follower of Epicurus. 
The same vanity, and desire of being remembered with ad- 
miration and applause, appears in his last testament; in which 
he ordered, that the anniversary of his birth-day should be 
kept every year; and that, besides this, on the twentieth day 
of every month, his disciples should meet and feast together, 
to celebrate the memory of him and his great intimate and 
&vourite Metrodorus. Cicero justly represents the making 
such provisions as these^ as a very extraordinary thing in a 
man who taught that death, and what follows after it, is 
nothing to us4 But it is plain, that though he was for ex- 
tinguishing in men " the desire of immortality," yet he co- 
veted for Umself an immortal fame. And those of his sect were 
not wanting to satisfy that desire of his a's far as was in their 



• Cicero de Finib. lib. iv, cap. 5. f ^® ^**' ^^^' !•*>• >• «"*?• 53. 

\ De Finib. lib. ii. cap. 31. p. 176. et seq. edit Davis. 
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power. They, in efiecti were for making a god of 'Epicoxu^ 
for delivering them from the fear of othe^ gods ; and whibt 
they laughed at superstition and enthusiasm, tbey tbemseWii 
talked of Epicurus and his philosophy in the most enthiisiaatic 
strains : << Freeing ourselves (says Metrodorus) fron^ tbi$ low 
** terrestrial life, let us rise to the truly divjne or sacred ipy^ 
** teries of Epicurus." — TA 'E*/x^u us clXi!^*/? ^^foyfra ogyxu* 
The Epicureans, as we learn from Cicerpi had his imag^ oq 
their cups and rings.f And Pliny tells us, tha|; in his ti0>% 
which was three hundred and fifty years after the de^^ qf 
£picurus, they were wont to have his image or picture ill 
their bed-chambers, and carry it about with them; and that 
they continued to celebrate hi^ birth-day with satfificesy and 
to solemnize feasts every month to his hQpoi}r4 Nuipeniaf 
observes, that they never departed in the least from the prip- 
dples their master taught, and even thought it an impious 
thing to do so, or to bring in any new tenet.$ 

Laertius, his admirer, tells us, that he was honoured by 
his country with statues of brass ; that his friends were so 
many, that whole cities could not contain them ; that none 
of his disciples, except one whom he mentions, ever left him 
to go to another sect ; that the succession of his school conh 
tinned when all the rest failed, tind had so many masters that 
they could not be numbered. He commends him for many 
virtues, and, among others, for his piety and devotion tpr 
wards the gods.|| And if his other virtues were no b^ter 
founded than this, they had a show and appearance only, 
without the reality. The principles of Epicurus seem to have 
spread very much in Rome in the latter times of the Roman 
republic. Many of their great men openly avowed them* 



* Flut. advers. Colot. Open torn. II. p. 1117. B. edit Xyl. 
f De Finib. lib. v. cap. 1. 

I Plin. Hist. Natur. lib. xxxv. cap. 2. 

§ A pud. Euseb. Prapar. Evangel. lib. xiv. cap. 5. 

II Laert lib. x. segm. 9. 10. 
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Cieetoi 4h^^B» no groat fi^d to B^icatii^ phflbsof^y, 
ftequently r^firesents his followers as' very liuAieron^ at Romcs 
tnd hti^* philosophy as haring made a gr^t progress there^ 
mhd very popular.* Thfe gives one no adVat^tageous ideatif 
the reUgion and manners of tliat age. His principles con- 
tinued to prevail under the emperors ; and his followers were 
very zealous to propagate their opinions, for which they are 
ridiculed by Epictetus ; because, as he observes, if their prin- 
ciples were generally believed, it would endanger their own 
peace and safety, as well as that of the public. Lucian in- 
forms us, that in his time the emperor, by whom he probably 
means Marcus Antoninus, allowed large salaries to the mas- 
ters of the Epicurean school, as well as to those of the Stoics, 
Platonists, and Peripatetics, f 

It appears, however, that the Epicureans did not every 
where, and at all times, meet with the good reception Laertius 
mentions. They wfere expelled out of several cities, because 
of the disorders they occasioned. Plutarch speaks of the 
'^fkfmra Q>A6(prifia. 'irSXscavy the reproachful decrees made by 
divers cities against them.f We learn from ^lian, that the 
Romans expelled Alcaeus and Fhilippus, who were Epicu- 
reans, out of the city, because they taught the young men to 
indulge strange and flagitious pleasures. And that the re- 
public of Messenia in Arcadia passed this censure upon the 
Epicureans, that they were the pest of the youth, and that 
they stained the government by their effeminacy and atheism. 
They enjoined them to depart their borders by sunset; and 
when they were gone, ordered the priests to purify the tem- 
ples, and magistrates, and the whole city.§ The republic of 
Lyctos, in the Isle of Crete, drove them out of the city, and 



* De Finib. lib. i. cap. 7. lib. u. cap.*S5. De Offi<^ lib. iii. cap. ult. 
f Lucian. in Eunuch. Oper. torn. I. p. 841. edit. Amst. 
^ In his treatise, Non posse suaviter vivi, &c. Oper. torn. IL p. 1100. D. 
edit. Xyl. 
§ JElian. var. Hist lib. ix. cap. 1 2. 
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issued out a severe decree against them, in which they called 
them the contrivers oi the feminine and ungenerous philoso- 
phy, and the declared enemies of the gods; and that if any 
of them should presume to return, he should be pat to 
death in a manner which was very ignominious, as well as 
painfiil.* 

* Suide in Tooe E«viM»^. 
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CHAP. VII. 



TItf sentiments of those who are accounted the best of the Pagan moral philosophers 
considered. They held in general^ that the law is right reason. But reason 
alone, vjithout a superior authoriitft does not lay an obliging Jbrce upon men. 
The wisest heathens taught, that the original of law was from God, and that 
fiom him it derived its authority. As to the question, how this law comes to he 
known to us, they sometimes represent it as naturally known to all men, JSut 
the principal way of knowing it is resolved by them into the mind and reason qf 
wise men, or in other words, into the doctrines and instructions of the philo^- 
phers. The uncertainty of this rule of morals shown. They talked highly of 
virtue in general, biU differed about matters of great importance rdating to the 
iaw of natures some instances of which are mentioned, 

x^£T US now proceed to consider the sentiments of those who 
are generally accounted the ablest and best of the Pagan 
philosophers and moralists. Such were Socrates, Plato, and 
those of the old academy, Aristotle and the Peripatetics, and 
above all the Stoics, who professed to carry the doctrine of 
morals to the highest perfection. 

It was a general maxim among the philosophers, and which 
frequently occurs in their writings, that the law is right rea- 
son. So Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and others. But 
properly speaking, right; reason is not a law. Reason, as such, 
only counsels, advises, and remonstrates, but does not com- 
mand: nor doth it lay persons under an obligation or 
restraint of law, but by the interposition of a superior autho- 
rity. Mr. Selden has argued this matter very well, in his 
first book, De Jur6 Nat et Gent, in the seventh and eighth 
chapters. He shows, that antecedently to men's being formed 
into society, no man can be so obliged by the reason of ano- 
ther man, who is only supposed to be naturally his equal, 
nor by his own reason, as not to have it in his power to change 
or alter it. For whence can a disparity of obligation arise, 
where all men are supposed to be equal, and sui jtirisy or 
their own masters? Or, if we suppose them to be united 
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into bodies politic, or civil societies, and that in oonsequenoe 
of this the authority of princes and of the laws has been estab- 
lished, yet except there were some snperior right and autho- 
rity, by which they should be all bound to stand to their 
compacts, and yield obedience to their princes, what natural 
obh'gation could arise which should bind them so strongly, 
that they could not recede from those compacts or agreements 
when they should think it for their advantage to do so? 
They that were naturally equal cannot by any subseqaioit 
agreement or compact become so far unequal, as absoliitdy 
to divest themselves of a power or liberty to renounce those 
compacts and agreements, and to resume their natural rights 
if there were no power or authority, superior both to the in- 
dividuals of the society and to the whole, to bind the of^r- 
vation of their conventions upon them, and to oblige them to 
keep their faith once given, and punish their violation of it. 
The obligation therefore of law must properly arise frbifa the 
command and authority of the Supreme Being ; since ndtii 
but God hath a proper authority over all mankind. Mr. 
Selden hath produced many testimonies to show, that the 
wisest heathens were sensible of this, and that they derived 
the original of law, and its obliging force, from God or the 
gods.* Plato frequently intimates, that no mortal has a pro- 
per power of making laws, and that to Him alone it origin:^ 
ally and properly belongs. Cicero, in his books of laws, es^ 
presseth himself fully and strongly on this head : he represents 
it not only as his own opinion, but that of the wisest men, 
that law is not originally of human institution, nor enacted 
by the decree and authority of the people ; but is an eteirdal 
thing, and proceedeth from the sovereign Wisdom which 
govemeth the universe, commanding or forbidding witK'tlie 
highest reason.f And in the famous passage quoted by XoCf 



* Seld. de Jure Nat et Gent. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 94^ et seq. edit. IiipaL Ttdav 
also largely shown by the learned and ingenious author of ** The knowle^g* ^ 
** difine things by revelation only, not by reason or nature.** 

f <' Hanc igitur yideo sapientiarimorum fuisse sententianiy legem nequie hoiiii- 
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taniius from Cicero's third book, De Republica, speaking of 
that universal law obligatory on all mankind, which he re- 
presents as the same in all nations, and which cannot be dis- 
pensed with or abr(^ated in the whole or in any part of it, 
nor can we be absolved from it by the authority of senate or 
people, he adds, that " God, the common master and lord of 
^ all^ is the inventor, the propounder, and the enactor of 
^f this law."* And before him, Socrates, speaking of certain 
nnwritten laws, as he calls them, which are observed in every 
place or region after the same manner, says, that these laws 
were not made by men, since they could not all meet together 
for that purpose, nor are all of one language, but that the 
gods appointed those laws to men.f 

Other testimonies might be added to show, that the best 
and -greatest philosophers held God to be the only universal 
legislator, to whom it belongeth to give laws obligatory upon 
aU mankind. But then the question naturally arose, how 
these divine laws came to be known to men. 

Cicero, in the remarkable passage before referred to^ 
quoted by Lactantius, represents the universal law he speaks 
o]^ and of which he supposes God to be the supreme Author, 
as naturally known to all men : that we are not to seek any 
other interpreter of it but itself; and he intimates that every 
man carries the interpretation of it in his own breast4 This 
scheme has been already considered ; and I shall not here re- 



** num ingeniis excogitatam, nee scitum aliquod esse populorum» sed aeteraum 
** qaiddam, quod universum mundum regeret imperandiprohibendique8apienti&: 
** ita principem illam legem et ultimam mentem esse dicebant omDia ratione aut 
** cogentis aut vetantis Dei. Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps ad jubendum, 
** et Tetandunii ratio est recta sumini Jovis.*' De Leg. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

* ** Napaque erit communis quasi magister etimperator omnium Deus: ille 
*' fegis hujua inventor, disceptator, .lator." 

f. "E^m fuf Si«tff aifteu rtiui fofiivs rovriug roTg kt^^tt^cts ^%7uu» Xen. Memorab. 
lib. !▼. cap. 4. sect. 19, 2a 

\ ** Est quidem vera lex recta ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, oon- 
" staoi^ sempitema, quas vocat ad officium jobendo^ vetando k fraude deterreat ; 
** oeque est qusrendus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius.** Cic. de Republ. 
Ub. iiL Fragmeot. apud Lactaut. • 
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peat what I have o£kred to show, that the hypotfaeais oon- 
cerning the uniyersal clearness of the whole law of nature, as 
if it were so obvious to all men that they need no direction 
or instruction, is contrary to the most evident &ct and expe- 
rience. To what has been before observed, I shall now add 
a remarkable testimony from Cicero himsel£ ^ If (says he) 
** we had been naturally so formed from our birth, that we 
<* could clearly behold nature herself, and under her excellent 
<< guidance accomplish the course of life, there would have 
^< been no need of learning or instruction." But he goes on 
to show, that '^ this is not the case; that nature, indeed, 
<< hath given us some small sparks, but which, being depraved 
<^ by corrupt customs and wrong opinions, we soon extin* 
<< guish, so that the light of nature no where appears."* And 
he afterwards represents vice as having the consent of the 
multitude on its side; and that popular &me is for the most 
part inconsiderate and rash, and an applauder of sins and 
vices, f And from thence he argues the great usefulness and 
excellency of philosophy, for instructing and directing man- 
kind, and healing the distempers of the mind. 

It is an observation of the learned and ingenious Dr. Mid* 
dleton, that Cicero " took the system of the worlds or the 
<< visible works of God, to be the promulgation of God's law, 
<< or the declaration of God's will to mankind : whence, bm 
we might collect his being, nature, and attributes, so we 
could trace the reasons also, and motives of his acting; till, 
" by observing what he had done, we might learn what we 
<< ought to do, and, by the operations of the divine reason, 
<< be instructed how to perfect our own ; since the perfection 






* *< Quod si tales oos natura genuisset, ut earn ipsam intueri et pe t fcyi ce n? , 
« eademque optuma duce cursum vitce conficere possemus, baud san^ erat quod 
** quisquam rationem et doctrinam requireret. Nunc parrulos nobis dedit igni* 
** culos, quos celeriter malis moribus opinionibusque depravati, sic restinguimiifr 
** ut nusquioo naturae lumen appareat.*' Tuscul. Disput lib. iii. cap. 2. 

f ** Quasi maximus quidam magister populus, atque omnia undique ad 
*< vitia consentiens multitudo: temeraria atque inconsiderata,etpleniroque pecci- 
" torum vitlorumque laudatrix fama popularis." Ibid. 
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<< of man oonsiateth in the imitation of God."* ^* I believe^'' 
(stLjB Cicero, in the person of Cato) *^ that the immortal gods 
** hare dispersed • souls into human bodies, that there might 
*^ be beings who should behold the earth, and contemplate the 
** order of the heavens, and be thereby aigaged to imitate 
** that order, in the regularity and constancy of their lives.''f 

^^^^ t ft 

Tisi the sattie purpose he elsewhere observes that " man was 
<• originaUy made for cotitempTating the world, and imitating 
•* itJ*% And that "the contemplation and knowledge of the 
** heavens, and the orderly disposition of things, teadh men 
«* modesty, greatness of mind, and justice.*'§ But whatever 
influenee this might have upon some philosophical and con- 
templative minds, how few are there that can read their duty 
in the heavens^ or collect it from the order and harmony of 
the celestial bodies ? To refer the bulk of mankind to this 
for direction in morals, would be of small advantage ; and 
vroold give to them, or even to philosophers themselves, little 
light or instruction with fespect to the ptirticulars of theii^ 
duty, 

/Accordingly, many cif the heathens were sensible that 
they needed a more particular and explicit declaration of the 
divine vrill and law. The most eminent legislators, as was 
before observed, pretended to have received the laws they 
delivered to the people, by communication from the gods, in 
order to give them the greater weight and authority: or, 
which amounted to the same thing, had them approved by 
oracles, which were looked upon as making^ authentic declar- 
ations of the divine will. To those oracles th^ people had 
frequent recourse for direction ; and in this they were en- 
couraged by the philosophers themselves. Socrates, as Xeno- 



* Life of CicerOy toI. II. sect. 12. p. 612. Dub. edit, 
f *' Credo deos immortales sparnsse anixnos in corpora humana, ut essent qui 
tHTM tuerentur, quique ccelestium ordinem contemplantes imitarentur eum 
" Tit» modo et constaotUL** Cato Major, tive De Senectute, cap. 21. 
\ ** Ipw homo ortus est ad mundum contemplandam et imitandum.** De 
/ Nat. Dear. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

§ De FiDib. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
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phon informs us, was wont to consult the orade^ to know the 
will of the gods, and especially the Delphian orade/^ Fbto 
ascribes <^ die first, the greatest, and most excellent lawa and 
** institutions," rd n (uytta, xai wiXKim nmi €fim tm nt^i&mnifi^' 
vMVy to Apollo at Delphi. And he has a particular r^nrence 
to the establishing of temples and sacrifices, and the several 
kinds of worship rendered to the gods, demons, and heroes^ 
and whatever was necessary for rendering them propitious. 
^ Of these things (says he) w'e ourselves know nothing. And 
^ in ordering the city, we shall, if we be wise, believe nootfaar, 
^ nor use any other guide than the patron god:" by whidi he 
means Ap<41o, of whom he had spoken just before.f' To thit it 
may be added, that the philosc^hers universally repreacflledit 
as the will of the gods, and which was prescribed by the ondcs, 
that all men should conform to the laws of their country, both 
in religious and civil matters : and what &lse guidea these 
were in many cases, and how unfit to furnish a proper rule 
of duty, has been sufficiently shown. 

Another way which the philosophers proposed for leadii^ 
men into the knowledge of the divine law fmd of moral jdntjr, 
was by the dictates and instructions of wise men i thai is, of 
the philosophers themselves. . Thus Cicero, in his treatise 
of laws, after having said that the supreme original law 
is the reason and authority of the supreme eternal mind, 
observes, that from thence is derived the law which the gods 
have given to mankind, which li^w he explains to be ^ the 
** mind and reason of a wise man, fitly disposed for eom- 
^ manding that which is good, anddet^ring from.evfl.— 
^ Ex qufi [i. e. ratione Dei] ilia leK quMU dii humano f^eneri 
^dederunt, rectd est laudata: est enim ratio mensque sapi- 
** entis ad jubendum et deterrendum idonca."): And again, 
he says, that *^ as the divine mind is the supreme law, so when 



* See ooBcerning Uils vol. J. chap. 1 5. 
t Plato de Repobl. lib. v. Opcr. p. 4481 edit. Lugd. 
} Cic. de Leg. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 86. edit. Davis. 
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^ it if in ram, it ii perfeot in tbe mind of a wise nunu-^Ut 
^ IBa dWinu, mens saniina lex est, ita com in homine ett» per- 
^ fecta est in mente sapientis."* And lie there argaet, that 
nght reason i« tbe eame in God and man ; and that there is 
a •oemmunity of right and law between them, as belonging lo 
one -city. ** For (saith he) thb whole world is to be regarded 
•^ as one ccHnmcn city of geds and meoJ* In tl^s he f(J(o<#ed 
the Stoiosi whose scheme was diis: that the oHginal of law 
and right is reason, that the reason of God is the highest law, 
and the reason of God and of the wise man is the same. So 
that in the issne law is resolred, with respect to oar know- 
ledge of it, into the reason of a wise man. Hehce the high' 
eneomiams bestowed by Cicero and odiers uplbn philoso- 
phy, as the best and the greatest gift of the gods^ the inven- 
tPCM of laws, the guide of life, and the knowledge of things 
divine and human. 

But diough the philosophers said such glorious things of 
the uniYersal law, tlie law of God and reason, and supposed it 
40 be perfect in the mind of tbe wise man, yet when they came 
fBOfre particularly to explain what the law of right reason re- 
^uiaes, they di£Pered mightily about it. They talked in an 
excellent manner of virtue in general, but it is not true what 
some snodem writers have aflhmed, that they all agreed what 
is vjrtae, and what is vice-f There is a remarkable passage 
in Plato's Phaedrus, which it may not be amiss to mention 
here. SocrateS' asks Phasdrus, ^ when any one names silver 
«< or iron, do not all understand the same thing by it** Phas- 
dros acknowledges that it was so. <* But (says Socrates) 
** when a man spedcs of that which is just or good, is not one 
^ man carried one way, and another another, and we differ 
^ £ram one another, and even from ourselves :** — -'' AXXo^ iXkp 

f^ifw, xobi AfApcCnniiMK dXK^Xotg, xai fffiiif avrotg^lf, Maximus 

Tjrius seems to have had this passage in view, when he 
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* Cic. de Leg. lib. u. csp. 4. p. SS, edit Davis. 

t BoMngbtoke*! Works, voL V. p. 204, 205. edit 4to. 

I PktOb Opera, p.lS51. F. edit Xugd. 
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saith, that ** the same thing is not good or evil to aU, nor 
^16 the tame thing base or honourable to all men." And 
^ speaking of law, and right, or jnstice, he declares, diat 
<< nether nation agreeth with nation in these things, nor city 
^ with city, nor family with family, nor one man with ano- 
<< ther, nor the same man with himself."* And with r^ard 
to the philosophers themselves^ some of the most celebrated 
of them, as will be shown afterwards, approved things as per- 
mitted by the law of nature, which others condemned, as emi- 
trary to it 

Socrates, in a passage before referred to, speaks of un- 
written laws, which he supposes to be of divine original, mi 
to be observed by all men in every region, after the same 
manner.f But this can only be understood of a few general 
maxims and principles : and even with respect to theses wfaoi 
they came to be explained, there was far from being a uni- 
versal agreement. 

The first article of that unwritten law menticmed by Spo^ 
tes, and which he seems to make the chief and the most uni- 
versally acknowledged, is, ^^ that the gods should be worshif^ 
*^ ped."-^na^ ifoetv. d^fuiTiug ^Sirov vojuki^ereu rodg Siot;^ tfiCffV. 
He doth not represent the law thus, that we are to worship 
God, but that we are to worship the gods: as if polytheisnii 
or the worship of many gods, was the first law of nature.} 



* Dissert, i. p. 5. Ozon. 

f Xen. Memor. Socr. lib. iv. cap. 4. sect. 1 9. 

I Lord Herbert, de Relig. Gentil. makes the Srst articles of his catholic uok 
▼ersal religion, acknowledged by all roankindi to be these ; that there is oiw •»• 
preme Go4f and that he is chiefly to be worshipped. Lord Bolingbroke carria 
it farther, and says, that '*tbe religion and law of nature shows us the supreme 
" Being, manifested in all his works, to be the true and only object of adoiatioD.'* 
And if this be the law of nature, that God only is to be worshipped, it is evident* 
that the greatest among the Pagan philosophers were so far from agredng uni- 
▼ersally in this, that they universally neglected and counteracted it, by wordiippiog 
a multiplicity of deities, and encouraging others to do so. And this, as was be- 
fore observed, is a plain confutation of what his Lordship has confidently affirm- 
ed, ** that there is not one moral precept in the whole Gospel, whidi was not 
taught by the philosophers.'* See Bolingbroke's Works, vol. V. p. 97, 98, com- 
pared with p. 205. 
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It has been oiten said, and many passages of 'the ancients are 
produced to that purpose, that there has been a general con- 
teat or agreement among all nations, the most barbarous not 
excepted, in. the acknowledgment of a Deity. And it is true 
that they have generally agreed in the notion of a superior, 
invisible^ divine power or powers ; but not so generally as 
aome have represented it, in the belief of one supreme Ood': 
though many of them had some notion of this, and there was 
an ancient tradition concerning it, which had spread £ir and 
wide^ and never was entirely extinguished. But when we 
proceed to examine more distinctly into the ideas they had 
of the Divinity, or of superior invisible powers, and the wor* 
ship that was to be- rendered to them, here we shall find a 
grepit ' difference. Plutardh observes that ^^ poets, philoso- 
«^ phers, and lawgivers, were all along the first that instructed 
^f and confirmed us in our opinion of the gods. For aU 
<* agree that there are gods ; but concerning their number, 
** their order, their essence, and power, they vastly difiisr 
<^ firom one another. The philosophers difier from the poets 
** and lawgivers, and these froin them:" See his Amator. 
Oper. tom.IL p. 763. C. D. edit. Xyl. Francof. 162a 

Another instance produced by Socrates of a universal un- 
written law, observed in every region, after the same manner, 
is that of honouring our parents. And in this mankind have 
generally agreed : and yet they have differed in their obser* 
vation of this law. In several nations, in ancient times, they 
were wont to expose or destroy their sick and aged parents, 
pretending that this was better for them than to wait for their 
natural deaths. The same custom js still observed among some 
nations, particularly those that inhabit the countries near the 
Cape of Good Hope. Socrates also supposes it to be a part 
of the natural universal law, that parents should not have 
carnal commerce with their children, nor children with their 
parents. And yet it is well known, that there were some na- 
tions, particularly the Persians,* who, in other respects, had 



* St. Jerome attributes the custom of incestuous marriages to the Medes, In- 
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many good laws, among whom this was done without acni- 
pie. And the Persian Magi, who were esteemed very witt 
men and great philosophers, allowed and q>proved theie 
and other incestuous mixtures.* So did some of the princi- 
pal Stoics, as Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch inform iiB.f 

That parents should love and noariib, and take care of 
dieir children, may be also jusdy regarded as a law erf* na- 
ture; and yet the practice of exposing and destroying their 
children was Gommon, as I have shown, even among, the moft 
dviiiaed nations, approved and even required by some of the 
most famous legislators and wisest philosophers. 

Other instances might be mentioned, in relation to things 
which, one should be apt to think, are plain from .the Jaw of 
nature, concerning which yet some of the most eminent phi- 
losophers have passed very wrong judgments. T1ii» shows 
that even men of the greatest abilities, if left merdy to dMir 
own unassisted reason, are apt to mistake in matters of gveat 
consequence in morality, and that their dictates and inatmo* 
tions could not furnish a complete rule of doty, that mi|^ 
be safely depended upon. This will iiurther appear firom the 
instances which shall be brought in the following chapter, of 
great errors which they have actually fallen into with rqiard 
to morals. 



diansy Ethiopians, lib. ii. advers. Jonnian. Oper. torn. II. p. 75. edit 
See Grot de Jure Belli et Pacii, lib. ii. cap. 5. sect. 18. who obtenriB tint 
Euripides, in his Andromache, speaks of it as a custom general among tbtlMs* 
barians. See also Seldon de Jure Nat et Gent lib. ▼. cap. 11. And it appesis 
from Levit chap, xvili. that these practice^ were common among the Canaanitsi 
and other neighbouring nations ; which ihows the great propriety of probibitiDf 
these things by an express difine law, enforced by the 'authority of God hiasdf, 
and by powerful sanctions 
•. * Laert Frocem. segm. 7. 

f Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. iii. cap. 24. Plutarch. Stoic Reppgn. iom«lLih 
1044, 1045. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

JSJpicldiM* abtervatiion coneemmg the difficulty of (g>p^fing generai preconceptiora 
topartieu2ar cases, verified m the ancUnt phOotophert, They were generally 
wrong with respect to the duty and worsh^ proper to be rendered to God, thou^ 
aeythemsehetaeknouMgedittobeapcmt of the M^keat imporkmee. As to 
social duties, some eminent pkSosophers pleadedfor revenge, and agpinstjorgjne' 
ness tf ir^furies* But especially they were deficient in that part of moral duty 
which rdates to the government of the sensual appetites and passions. Many of 
tka philosophers o&untenaneed by their principles and practice the most unnatural 
htst$ and vices. Those of them that did not cany it sofoTf yet encouraged an 
imp%irity inconsistent with the strictness and dignity of virtue. Plato very cui^ 
paUe m this respect, so also were the Cynics and Stoics. Simpie fornication ge^ 
neraOy allowed amongst them. Our modem deists very loose m their prine^^les, 

■ wOkrtiganltosensMediH^puritits. 

It is an observation of that excellent philosopher Epictetos, 
thai ** the cause of all human evils is the not being able to 
^ adapt general preconceptions to particular cases."* This 
he frequaatly repeats. By preconceptions, v^oXfj^u^j he un- 
derstands general common notions, which the Stoics supposed 
to be originally and naturally implanted in the human mind. 
He instances in these, that good is eligible, and to be pur- 
sued ; that justice is fair and becoming. In these and the 
like principles and maxims, men of all ages and nations 
agree. But in applying these general notions there is great 
difference : and the best education consists in learning to do 
this properly. See the 22d chapter of the first book of his 
dissertations. This is also the subject of the 11th and I7th 
chapters of his second book, where having observed that we 
have natural ideas and preconceptions of good and just, he 
represents it as the proper business of philosophy, to instruct 
men how to apply such preconceptions in a right manner : 
and that it is not possible to do this as we ought, without 
having minutely distinguished them, and examined what is 
the proper subject to each. But it is no hard matter to show, 
that the philosophers themselves frequently erred in their ap- 



• Epict DiMfft book iv. di^ i. Mct. & 
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plication of general notions and maxims,* and were wrong 
themselves, and led others wrong in matters of great conse- 
quence, with regard to the particulars of moral duty : which 
allows the great need they stood in of a superior aothority 
and direction. 

Many of the philosophers were sensible in general of the 
great importance of the duties we owe to the Deity : liiaty as 
Hierodes speaks, piety is the mother of all virtues* CScero^ 
in his Offices, in representing the order of dnties» plaoea those 
relating to the gods in the first place, before those we om^ to 
our country, and to our parents.f Yet it Is observable, diat 
in that book, which is one of the mo^t excellent moral trea- 
tises that was written by any of the philosophers, he very 
slightly passes over the duties relating to the Divinity. H^ 
sometimes, though seldom, makes mention of the gods, but 
takes no notice of the one soprenie Ood. No where does he^ 
in that treatise^ draw any arguments or motives to enforce the 
practice of duty from the authority and command of Crod, 
but merely from the beauty and excellency of the honestom, 
and the evil and turpitude of vice. It is a just observation 
of Mr. Locke, that <<the philosophers who spoke from r^ 
<< son, make not much mention of the Deity, in their eihidiJ't 



* Though Lord Bolingbroke frequently asserts the unirersal clearness of the 
law of nature, and, in a passage mentioned above, intimates that all men have an 
intuitive knowledge of it, from the first principles to the last conclusions, yet he 
elsewhere makes this acknowledgment, that " when we make particular applica- 
" tions of the general laws of nature, we are liable to mistake." He addf, that 
*' there are things fit and unfit, right and wrong, just and unjust, in tbe biinian 
** sjTstem, and discernible by human reason, as far as our natural imperfections 
" admit, I acknowledge most readily. But from the difficulty we have to judgsb 
** and from the uncertainty of our judgments in a multitude of cases which Kt 
** within our bounds, I would demonstrate the folly of those who affect to hcve 
" knowledge beyond them. They are unable, on many occasions, to deduct fipoiB 
** the constitution of their own system, and the laws of their own nature^ with 
** precision and certainty, what these require of them, and what is right or 
** wrong, just or unjust, for them to do.** Bolingbroke's Works, yoI. V. p. 444. 
edit. 4to. 

f De Offic. lib. i. cap. ult. And to the same purpose, ibid. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

^ Locke's Reasonableness of Christianity, in his Works, vol II. p. 534. 
edit 3d. 
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The Stoics, indeed, gave precepts of piety, which would have 
been excellent, if they had been directed, not to the gods, 
bat to the one true God. But of these I shall treat distinct- 
ly afterwards. The philosophers generally acknowledged 
that Grod, or the gods, as they usually expressed it, were to 
be worshipped. But what kind of worship this should be, 
they were greatly at a loss to know. Some of them, under 
pretence oi the most exalted thoughts of the Divinity, were 
only for worshipping inwardly in the mind, and were not for 
rmdering any outward worship to the supreme Being, or 
him whom they called the highest God of all. Others, in 
aecommodation to the imaginations of the people, were for 
worshipping the Divinity by images and gross corporeal re* 
presentations. Many were for rendering religious worship to 
the things of nature and parts of the universe, under pre- 
tence of woi*shipping God in them, as being either parts and 
members of the Divinity, or animated by his powers and 
virtues. They all in general encouraged the worship of « 
multiplicity of deities; and with respect to the particular 
rites of worship, they referred the people to the decision of 
oracles, and to the laws of their respective countries; though 
some of those rites- were no way fit to make a part of that 
worship which reasonable creatures should offer to a pure 
and perfect mind.* 



* Plato, in his Euthyphro, says that holiness and piety is that part of justice 
which is conversant about the service and the worship of the gods : the other 
part of justice is that which relates to men. Plato. Opera, p. 52. F. edit Lugd. 
1590. As to the former, he does not in that dialogue give aijy directions what 
kind of worship and service is to be rendered to the gods. But in other parts of 
his works, he is for the people's worshipping the gods appointed by the laws of 
the state, and in the manner there prescribed. It is true, that the Platonists 
apeak in high strains of what they call their divine virtue, as distinguished from 
that which is ethical and political : they also talk frequently of assimilation to 
God. ^ato, in his Thestetus, seems to have placed this in holiness and jus- 
tice, together with prudence. Plato, Opera, p. 128. 6. But the most eminent 
of his followers, those especially that lived after Christianity had made some 
progress in the world, seem not to understand this of a piety or virtue which the 
people were supposed capable of attaining to : 'nor will they allow this to have 
been PUito's sense. They so explain their divine virtue, as to make it of little 
Vol. II. O 
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An oath has been always accounted a sacred thing, and 
regarded as a solemn appeal to the divinity. In the law of 
Moses it is required as a part of the rdigious homage due to 
the Supreme Being, to swear by his name, when it is iiece»* 
sary to do so; and the swearing by other gods is forbidden.* 
No prec^t of this kind is to be found in the writings of the 
Pagan philosophers and moralists; nor do they any where fer- 
bid swearing by the creatures, which is condemned by our Sm» 
our.f Dr. Potter, in his excellent Greek Antiquities, obtervei 
concerning Socrates, that he told his discifries, that Rhadaman-^ 
thus, the justest man that ever lived, had disapproved men's 
swearing by the gods, but instead of this, allowed them to 
swear by a dog, a goosey a ram, or such like creatures^ And 
accordingly that philosopher was wont to swear, either by 
animals, as by a goose, by a goat, by a dog, or, as he some* 
times expresses it, by the dog which the Egyptians worship- 
ped : sometimes be swears by a plant, as an oak, or a plane* 
tree4 Though, if Plato represents him right, he also swetfs 
by the gods, by Juno, and frequently by Jupiter ; of whidi 



use to the people. It belongeth properly to the philosophers, and was chiefly of 
a theoretical nature, conststing in abstracted contemplations of the Flatoiuc In- 
telligible gods, the eternal ideas and archetypal forms of things, and the r' iyitBif, 
which is to be deemed by a *' boniform light," as Plotinus calls it, and which 
he represents as above intellect. Plotin. Enn. VI. lib. viii. cap. 15. They 
placed the height of their divine virtue or deiform life in a perfect apathy. Enn. 
I. lib. iv. cap. 7. 15. And an absolute abstractedness from all material objects, 
as if all body and matter were in itself a pollution, and of a contaminating n^ 
ture. They contrived also methods of purging and purifying the soul, and 
nising it to communion with the gods, by what they called theurgy. And 
it is to be observed, that amidst all their sublimities, and though some of them 
rose to extravagant flights of mysticism and enthusiasm, they made no attempts 
to reclaim the people from the common idolatry, but endeavoured so to model 
thetr philosophy and theology, as to countenance and uphold the Pagan system 
of superstition and polytheism. But it is the great advantage of the gospel re- 
velation, that the piety and conformity to God which it requires, is sudi as the 
generality of good men are capable of, whom it teaches to form the naost juM 
and worthy notions of the Deity, and to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

• Deut. v. 13. Josh, xxiii. 7. 

•f Matt. V. 35, 36, 37. James v. 12. 

\ Potteri Archaeolog. Graec. vol I. book if. chap. 6. p. 215. first edit. 

1 
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there are several instances in one of his most remarkable dia- 
logues, which is intituled, Euthyphron. It was a saying of 
Plato, "O^xof m^i frdvrog oMFiorco, ** Juramentum praebus omni- 
*> bus absit," as Grotius renders it :* where he seems to ad* 
vise the abstaining from all oaths. And yet, certain it is, 
that oaths every where abound in Plato's works. Zeno, the 
&ther of the Stoics, was wont to swear n^ r^v xdmra^tv, by a 
shrub that bears capers. It is an advice of Epictetus, " Avoid 
** swearing as much as possible ; if not, as far as you are 
" able." This probably is to be understood of swearing be- 
fore a magistrate, which some of the philosophers, and par- 
ticularly the Pythagoreans, disapproved. Yet he himself 
swears in his discourses, particularly by heaven, and by Ju- 
piter, and by all the gods.f Marcus Antoninus also swears 
by Jupiter, and by the gods. The emperor Julian frequently 
swears by the gods.J Pythagoras rarely swore by the 
gods, or allowed his disciples to do so. But they used to 
swear wj riiv nr^KTw^ by the tetractys, or the number four. 
But whatever was the meaning of the tetractys, in the expli- 
cation of which the Pythagoreans themselves were not agreed5 
the swearing by the tetractys was so understood by them, as 
to include the swearing by him that taught them the tetractys, 
i. e. by Pythagoras himself. $ Hierocles, in his commentary 
on the golden verses of Pythagoras, in explaining that pre- 
cept, oe^ov o^xovf " reverence an oath," gives good directions 
about oaths, that we ought not only to keep our oaths when 
we make them, but to abstain from swearing, and not accus- 
tom ourselves to it.|| Yet afterwards, commenting upon that 
part of those verses which relates to the swearing by the au- 
thor of their institution, who taught them the tetractys, Hie- 
rocles thinks it reasonable, that so much honour should be 
done to the master who taught them the ti*uth, as to swear by 

• Gn>tiu«i in Matt v, 34. 

f Epict Dissert, book ii. chap. 19. sect. 5. et ibid. chap. 20. sect 6. and ia 
oUier passages. 

I Antonin. book v. sect. 5. et book vii. sect. 17. and elsewhere. 

§ Stanley's Hist of Philos. p. 516. edit. 2d. Lond. 

H Hierocles in Aur. Carm. p« 31 et 32. edit. Needham. Cantab. 
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hini, whenever it was needfal, for the eoDfirmatioa of hu doc- 
trine ; and not ofolj to pronoance, that he taught those doc- 
trines, but to swear they were true. For that though he was n<^ 
of the number of the immortal gods or heroes, he was adorn- 
ed with the similitude of the gods, and retained among bis 
disciples the image of the divine authority : and that tharrfore 
they swore by him in great matters, to show how mach he 
was honoured by them, and what digni^ he had acquired by 
the doctrines he had delivered.* 

As to the civil and social duties, which men owe to ode- 
another^ the absolute necessity of this part of morals to the' 
welfiu^, and in some respects to the being of society, helped,^ 
no doubt, to preserve the sense of them in some consideraUe- 
d^ee among mankind. The philosophers said exceUent 
things, and gave many good instructions and directions con- 
oeming them* And the measures of just and unjust, of right 
and wrong, were for the most part settled by the civil laws, 
as £ur as was necessary for the preservation of public order.f 

The philosophers frequently speak of that benevolence 
which should unite men to one another, and represent all 
mankind as formed and designed by nature for mutual assis- 
tance, and an intercourse of kind offices. Yet in this, as wdl 
as other instances, they were not always consistent with them- 
selves, and fell short of that noble universal benevolence which 



* Hierocles in Aur. Carm. p. 169, 170. 

f The lawyers preferred their institutions as more proper to form men to a 
virtuous practice, than those of the philosophers. See to this purpose what 
Qeearo says concemii^ the laws of the twelve tables. De Orat Ub. L cap. 42, 
43. and CotU*s declaration in the third book De NaL Dear. cap. S. To whicfa 
may be added, that of Tribonian upon the Pandects. *< Jusdtiam colimus et boni 
'* et «qui notitlam profitemur, aequum ah iniquo separantes, licitum ab illidto 
*< dtacemeates, bonos non solum meto poeaarum, verum etiam praraaiorum ez- 
** hmtatioire efflcere cupientes, veram, nisi fallor, philosophiam, non simulalam 
«■ affectantes.*' But though cItII laws and constitutions are undoubtedly very 
useful, and probably had a greater effect upon the people than the moral lenoos 
of the phUoso[diers ; yet, as I had occasion to observe brfore, they are not ade- 
quate meaaures of moral duty, nor are the sanction of civil laws fittad to enforce 
virtue in its just extent. See here above;, diap. ii. 
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the gospel requires. In Plato's fifth republic, Socrates is intro^ 
dttced as saying, that the Greeks should look upon one 
another as brethren of the same family and kindred; but 
upon the barbarians, which was a name they bestowed upon 
aU nations but themselves, as strangers and aliens ; that the 
Greeks were fittm ^"X^i, by nature friends ; and therefore they 
should not go to war with one another, or if they did, they 
^ould do it as if they were one day to be reconciled ; but 
that the barbarians were ^okepuot pi&tt^ enemies by nature, with 
whom they were to be continually at war : that therefore it 
would be wrong for the Gi*ecians to destroy Grecians, to 
reduce them to slavery, or to waste their fields, or burn their 
houses ; but that they should do all this to the barbarians.^ 

The forgiving those that would injure us, is a noble part 
of that benevolence which men should exercise towards one 
another. Some of the most eminent philosophers were sen- 
sible of this. Plato lays it down as a maxim, in his Crito, 
that a man when provoked by an injury ought by no means 
to retaliate it. And Maximus Tyrius has a whole disserta- 
tion in defence of that maixm. Grotius has collected other 
testimonies to the same purpose.f But above all, Epictetus 
and Marcus Antoninus have given excellent lessons on this 
head. But there were other philosophers of great name, who 
taught a difierent doctrine. Among the moral maxims of 
Democritus, one is this, which Stobaeus has preserved, that 
<< it is the work of prudence to prevent an injury, and of 
<< indolence, when it is done, not to revenge it." Aristotle 
^< speaks of meekness as seeming to err by defect $ because 
<< the meek man is not apt to avenge himself, but rather 
** to forgive." — Ov ydc^ Ttfiu^ixh^ *ga©^, aXKa /jMkKov tnjyymfiAvt' 
J66(4 Anger was usually described by the philosophers, o^^ig 
«lyr/XiMr^(Tsw;, a desire of revenge, or returning the evil. Cicero 
translates it, " ulciscendi libido."^ The same great philoso- 

» 

• Plato Opera, p. 464. G. 465. A. edit Lugd. 1590. 

•(■ Grot in Matt ▼. 99. 

\ Etfaie. ad Nicomach. lib. iv. cap. 11. Oper. torn. II. p. 53. edit Paris. 

§ Tuscul. Disput lib. iil. cap. 5. et lib. £▼• cap. 19. 
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pher and moralist represents it as the first thing that jiutioe 
requires, '^ that no man should hurt another, unless he be 
<< provoked by an injury. — Justitiae primum munus est, ut ne 
<< cui quis noceat, nisi lacessitus 'injuria."* And again, he 
gives it as the character of a good man, that ** he does good 
^ to those whom it is in bis power to serve, and hurts no maa 
<< unless he be provoked by an injury. — Bum virum bonum 
** esse, qui prosit quibus possit ; noceat nemini nisi lacestitiis 
<< injuria."f And he declares to his friend Atticus concern- 
ing himself, that <^ he would avenge each of the evil deeds 
^* that were done him, according to the provocations be re- 
<< ceived. — Sic ulciscar facinora singula quemadmodum a^oi- 
<< busque sum provocatus." But it may be proper here to 
take notice of a passage in his Offices, where he declares fi>r 
setting bounds to revenge. <* There are certain offices (says 
^^ he) to be observed towards those from whom we have re- 
<^ ceived an injury ; for there is a measure to be kept in 
^^ avenging and punishing : and for aught I know, it may be 
<< sufficient, if he that did the injury repents of it, so that 
^< both he himself may abstain from doing the like for die 
<< future, and that others may be discouraged from attempt- 
" ing to injure us."J He seems here to intimate, that if a 
man that did me an injury repented of it, this might perhaps 
be a sufficient satisfaction ; but he tacks two things to it as 
the conditions of ibrgiveness : one is, that the man shonU 
never do the like again ; the other is, that others might be 
deterred from injuring us ; and this might open a large scope 
for retaliation of injuries. Here there seems to be no room 
left for forgiving or passing by repeated injuries. On this 
supposition, a man might forgive one that had injured him 
once, but not if he should injure him a second time. And 



* DeOffic. lib. i. cap. 7. f Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 19. 

^ *' Sunt quaedaoa officia etiam adversus eos servanda, a quibus injuriam acce- 
*< peris. Est enim ulciscendi et puniendi modus. Atque baud scio an satis sit, 
*' eum qui lacessiverit injurise suae pcenitere, ut et ipse ne quid tale posthac com- 
<< mittat, et cseteri sint ad injuriam tardiores.*' De Offic. lib. i. cap. 11. 
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how different this is from the gospel doctrine of forgiveness, 
I need not take pains to show. 

It is observable, that when Plato introduces Socrates, in his 
Crito^ saying excellent things concerning the forgiveness of in- 
jorieSf and against returning injury for injury, he at the same 
time ownS) that what he taught was contrary to the sentiments of 
the oi irSkkoif the generality of mankind* And what authority 
could he pretend to, which should oblige men to regard his 
opinion as a law, especially when it was contradicted by other 
philosophers ? And so it is also by several of those among 
the moderns, who have been admired as great masters of 
rtaton. Mr. Bayle pretends, that the precept prohibiting 
revenge, though delivered in the gospel, is contrary to the 
law of nature. The same thing is asserted by many of our 
deists, who profess to be governed by the law of nature and 
reason. Dr. Tindal, particularly, makes the doctrine of for- 
giving injuries an objection against the gospel morality. I 
hare elsewhere examined his objections, and vindicated the 
doctrine of the gospel on this head, against the censures and 
misrepresentations of that author.* At present I shall only 
observe that it hence appears how far men would be from 
agreeing in this point, if left merely to judge of it by their 
own reason. And yet it is of no small importance in morals. 
And to leave men to themselves, to act in this matter as they 
should think fit, would be to open a wide dpor to that malice 
and revenge, and reciprocation of injuries, which hath pro- 
duced such infinite mischiefi in the world, and hath often dis- 
turbed, add continueth still to disturb, the peace and order 
of societies. It was therefore a worthy object of a divine 
revelation to restrain private revenge by a divine command. 
And so strong is the disposition towards it, that all the re- 
straints that can be laid upon it are no more than is necessary. 
And the doctrine of our Lord, in respect to this, when duly 
considered, appears to be excellent, and becoming the great 
Saviour and lover of mankind. 



* See Answer to Cbriatiaiiitj as old as the creation. Vol II. chap. 9. p. 232. 
etseq. 2d edit. 
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But there was no part of morals, in which the philosophen 
were more generally deficient, than in that which jpelates lo 
the regulating the sensual passions, and maintaining a TirUir 
ous chastity and purity of manners. Some of iheoiy ipdmlf 
talked in very high terms of the necessity of governing- Ae 
fleshly appetites, in order to the preserving the dne order and 
dignity of the rational nature; but notwithstanding this, when 
they came to apply these general rules to particular cases, 
they were often shamefully wrong and defective^ and coan- 
tenanced impurities which dishonoured human nature. It k 
an observation of Sir John Marsham, and which may be sop 
ported by good authorities, that << all manner of inoest» adid^ 
*< tery, and even masculine mixtures, were reckoned by some 
<< of the ancients, who were famous for wisdom, among indit 
<< ferent things — Incestus omnigenus, adulterium, et etiam 
<< d^6eyo/u^iaj veterum nonullis, sapientiae nomine claris^ inter 
•* abiotpa^ habebantur/'* 

That abominable and unnatural vice, which I have shown 
was very common in Greece, and which Xenophon tells us 
was in some cities established by the laws, was what many (tf 
the philosophers countenanced, both by their maxims and by 
their practice. Plato himself is accused of it by several au- 
thors i\ but though his manner of expressing himself, in some 
of his works can scarcely be excused, and he might possibly 
have fallen into some excesses of this kind in his younger 
years, it is certain that he has strongly declared against it, in 
his eighth book of laws, as being contrary to nature, and 
which ought by no means to be permitted. Plutarch, though 
he represents it as commonly practised and pleaded for, 
^aks of it with detestation, in the person of one of 
his dialogists, in his Amatorius. Yet there were others of 
the philosophers, great pretenders to reason and virtue^ who 
judged very differently concerning it. Sextus Empiriens tA 
us, that the Cynics, and the chiefs of the Stoic sect^ \6Asi 



♦ Canon. Chronic, secul. ix. p. 172. 

f See Dr. Davis* note on Tuscul. Disput lib. iv. cap. 34. p. 329. 
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ttpon it to be an indifferent thing.* How much the phQoso* 
pbers were suspected and blamed on this account, appears 
from Plutarch's treatise De liberis educandis, where it is inti- 
SBated) that many parents, who were concerned for the repu- 
tfttion t>f their sons, would not suffer them to keep company 
with the philosophers, who professed love to them.f He 
seems, indeed, to think, that those parents were too austere 
and scrupulous; and produces the examples of Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, ^schines, Cebes, and others, who professed 
love to young gentlemen, with a view to train them up to 
virtae, and make them useful to their country ; yet he declares 
himself to be in doubt, and at a loss what to determine in 
this matter, and at last concludes with saying, that it is proper 
for parents not to suffer those to come near their sons, who 
make bodily beauty the object of their desire, but to admit 
aod approve those who are lovers of the soul.:|: So infamous 



-* Pjrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. iii. cap. 24. 

f I shall here subjoin part of a marginal note of the learned Dr. Ford, in his 
GngUsh translation of that treatise of Plutarch, After having declared his w3- 
Kngness to believe, that the philosophers whom Plutarch mentions, and wba 
were the strictest observers of morality among the Heathens, '< had good inten- 
** tions in the love they made to boys ; yet (he thinks) Plutarch was too severe in 
<* his censure of the parents, who were in this point cautious of their sons* repu- 
'< tatioD, considering how infamous this conversation was, even among the Gre« 
**ciBius and how ill Aleibiades was reputed of for his love to Socrates, and 
•< even Socrates himself for his sake. And the dioice of the most bean- 
*' dful children by the philosophers for their courtship, and the rivalries they en- 
** countered, together with the expressions of dalliance which they used to them, 
" DOlbiag different Arom those which ordinarily are bestowed by wooers on the 
**xid)er sex, gave too much occasion for the wits of those times to expose them* 
** aa justly suspected of the foulest vices; who, under whatever pretence of love to 
** their souls, and design to ingratiate their philosophical counsels the better to 
« them thereby, thtis kept them company: and that it was certainly, were they 
** odiarwise never so Innocent, a great scandal on their parts given to others that 
an in use of their examples.*' This is a judicious and moderate censure. 
very amorous and passionate expressions of Socrates himself are men- 
tioned by Maximus Tyrius, in the apology he makes for him, which cannot be 
excused from great indecency. 

\ Cicero ridicules the Stoics' pretence of loving a beautiful boy from a principle 
of friendship t and asks, " What is that love of friendship ? How comes it, that 

Vol. II. P 
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were many of those who called themselvefl philo6ophcr% far 
this vice, that ** Socratici CiiMedi" becBine a proverb. Lih ' 
dan, in his e^e;, in the person of one of his dialc^sti^ ralliei 
the philosophers for pretending to be in love with the sotds^ 
when it was really the bodily beauty they were fond of. And 
when he himself passes a judgement npon the dispote^ he 
says, that <* marriage belongs to all, but pederas^ should be 
*< left to the philosophers.'' — TLoudt^nvh et^/oSo* pLSm^ piktdSfvs, 
Lucian. Oper. torn. I. p. 890, 891, 909. edit. Amst. On* 
gen, after having observed that we may find purity, gravit^i 
and simplicity of manners among illiterate Christiains of 
which those are not partakers who call themsdves wnte men 
and philosophers, represents these latter in strong terms, ai 
indulging the most unnatural filthiness, and applies to them 
the words of St, Paul, Rom. i. 27.* 

But not to insist longer upon vices shocking to human na- 
ture, which yet passed among many of the philosophers for 
matters of indifferency, there were other instances of impuri- 
ty countenanced by them, which, though not so unnatural, 
yet are not consistent with the strictness and dignity of 
virtue. 

None of the philosophers was more admired than the di* 
vine Plato, as he was usually called, and who» Cicero says, 
was a kind of god among the philosophers : and yet his doc- 
trine in the fifth book of his Republic, where he proposes to 
give a perfect model of a well ordered commonwealth, is such 
as can scarce be reconciled to the rules of common modesty 
and decency. He would have the women appear naked as 
well as the men, at the public exercises, and apologizes for i 
it, under pretence that they will be clothed with virtue in* 
stead of garments.f In the same book he appoints the com- 



** none of them is in love, either with an ugly young man. or fthandflOnieoU 
*' one.** Tuscul. Disput. lib. iv. cap. 53, 54. 

* Origen cent. Cels. lib. vii. p. 565. 

t Plato de Republ. lib. v. Oper. p. 459. edit. Lugd. 1590. 
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mumfy of woAien in bis commonwealth i* that the wives of 
those whom he calls ^Xam^, the guardians of the city and 
eommoiiweakh, should be common to them all, and that the 
children should be so. too ; so that the father should not 
know his son^ nor the son his father ; but all should be the 
cbikirtn of the commonwealth. He farther proposes, that 
those young men who had distinguished themselves in war, 
or were eminent in other respects, should be rewarded, by 
allowing them a larger liberty of accompanying with the wo- 
men ; that more children might be had from them for the 
oommoBwealth than from others.f And again, he would 
have the man that was remarkable for his bravery, to be al- 
lowed, upon a military expedition, to kiss whomsoever he 
laleased, and that it should not be permitted to any one to re- 
fine htm ; diat if he happened to be in love with any person, 
whether nale or female, it should make him more eager by 
hit courageous exploits, to obtain the reward of his valour4 
There is another passage in the same book, which I had oc- 
casion to hint at before, and which admits of no excuse, that 
when men and women have passed the age which he assigns 
to them as fit for the begetting and conceiving strong and 
healthy children for the commonwealth, which, according to 
him, is the age of forty for the women, and fifty-five for the 
men^ they should be at liberty (both men and women) to ao- 
ccmpatiy with whom th^ pleased, only excepting their parents 



* There have been seyenil nations, among whom a communily of wiirei was 
allowed. This 19 said to have been the custom of the Tron^odytes, Agathyrsi, 
the Massagetae, and Scythians, of whom Strabo saith, they had their wives in 
oommon, agreeably to the laws of Plato. Geograph. lib. vii. p. 461 » A. edit. Amst 

PnflfoBdorf has given a long list of other nations, which have the same cus- 
tom among tbem, such as the ancient inhabitants of Britain, the Sabeans, those 
of the kingdom of Calicut, the ancient Lithuanians, &c. See Pufifend. de Jure 
Nst. eC Gent. lib. vi. cap. 1. sect. 15. where he proves very well that this is con- 
tnury to tibe law of nature. And it is a remarkable Instance to diow, that men 
are apt to pass wrong judgments even in things which are really founded in na- 
ture and reason. 

f Plato Republ. lib. ▼. Open p. 460. edit. Lugd. 

t Ibid. p. 464. edit Lugd. 
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and children, or those in a direct Hne abore or below either ii 
diese. And, if it should happen any child shoald be bcgoMO, 
care should be taken either to prevent its coining to the births 
or to expose it afterwards without nourishaient.* I am lorrj 
that I am obliged to mention these and other things of the like 
kind, which may shock the delicacy of the reader ; but the sub- 
ject I am upon makes it necessary to take notice of them, as tfaej 
furnish striking instances, that men of the greatest abjlities and 
genius, when left to themselves, may fall into the most gvoK 
mistakes in matters of great importance in morals, for who 
might seem more to be depended on than Plato, whose writ- 
ings have been admired in all ages by the best judges, as. cod* 
taining some oi the noblest efibrts of human genius^ and lAm 
is particularly celebrated for his moral sentiments, whichy ia 
many respects, were undoubtedly very just as well as aubliBUk' 
This great man has observed in this fifth book of his Repidh 
Kc, from whence I have extracted the passages hero, refenid 
to, that ^* except philosophers were to have the rale ovtr 
^ cities and kingdoms, or kings and rulers were to be wdl 
^* instructed in philosophy, and both united in one, and not 
^ separated as now, neither cities nor human kind would hate 
<< any rest from evil/'-t^ But I believe it will be allowed^ that 
Plato has given a specimen in this book, that if philosophers 
were to have the making of laws and the government of 
cities and kingdoms committed to them, they might make 
very wrong regulations with regard to the morals of their 
subjects. 

The Cynics were a sect of philosophers, who professed to 
make morals their entire study, and to govern themselves by 
the pure simple dictates of nature and right reason, without 
any regard to popular opinions and customs ; and accordingly 
they are highly praised by Epictetus and others. But though 
they gave excellent precepts and examples too, of equanimi- 
ty, patience, contentment, and a contempt of worldly riches 



*■ Piato Republ. lib. v. Oper. p. 461. B. C. 
f Ibid. p. 466. B. edit. Lugd. 
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ind honoim, fbe tisaal objects of ambition and avarice) they 
iHowed themselves great liberties in the gratification of their 
MHsnal passions. Diogenes was one of the niost celebrated 
UDong them; for whom Epictetus frequently professes the 
jrtfltest esteem, proposing him,. as well as Socrates, as a 
model and pattern of virtue, and especially of a great mind, 
iBptrior |o the honours, riches, and pleasures of the world.* 
He employs a whole large chapter in describing the true 
Cjmic, of whom he speaks witli the highest admiration ; and 
psrtieularly he there celebrates Diogenes, as sent by Jupiter 
to men, to instruct them concerning good and evil.f And 
he elsewhere calls him the minister of Jove^ and the divine 
Diogenes4 This shows, that some of the best of the hea* 
thena, for such undoubtedly Epictetus was, laid no great 
Btrats on chastity and purity, as a necessary ingredient in the 
(dutfacter of a man of virtue. Diogenes never married, for 
wbioh • he seems to be commended by Epictetus ; but he 
GMmd other ways of gratifying his concupiscence, which he 
did without any'r^^d to modesty or shame. Some of his 
baae acts of filthiness, committed in public, were approved 
bgF the fiimous Stoic Chrysippus, as Plutarch informs us.$ 
And Laertius says, that Diogenes held,, that << women ought 
*< to be common, looking upon marriage to be nothing; and 
^ that every man and women might keep company with those 
<< they liked best, and that therefore the children ought to be 
" in common."|| 

The custom of lending their wives, which was common at 
l^arta, and authorized by the laws of Lycurgus, is not con- 
demned, but seems rather to be approved by that eminent 
philosopher Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus.f And he gives 



* Epict Dissert book i. chap. 24. sect I. and book ii. chap. 16. sectS. 
f Epict. Dissert, book lit chap. 22. 
I Ibid. chap. i!4. sect. S, 4. and Enchirid. chap. 15. 
§ De Stoic Repugn. Oper. torn. II. p. 1044. B. 
H Laert lib. vL segm. 72. 

^ This is not disapproved by some of our modern sceptics. Mr. Bayle, in 
Us NouveUes Lettres contra Maimbourg, lettre 17. maintains, that if we only 
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a remarkable instance of it among the Romans, in hit Kie of 
Cato of Utica* That rigid Stoic, who was aoooanted m per- 
fect model of virtue, lent his wife to the oratx>r Hortcnaiiii. 
This was agreeable to the doctrine of the Stoics, who held, 
according to Laertius, that women ought to be oomnMni 
among the wise; for which he cites Z^eno and Chrysippoi. 

As to fornication, it was generally allowed amon|p the hea- 
thens. And I do not find that any of the philosophers abso* 
lutely condemned it, provided it was done in a legal way. 
Plato, in his eighth book of laws, orders, that no man should 
presume to touch noble or fi'ee women, except his own wife } 
but he does not forbid them to accompany with other wo* 
men, provided they were such as they had bought, or ao» 
quired in any other lawful way.* Solon made a severe lav 
against adultery; but allowed prostitutes to go openly to 
those that hired them«t And Demosthenes speaks of it open- 
ly, and without scruple, as what was daily practised, and 
universally allowed among the Oreeks4 The philosopben 
took as great liberties this way as any others, without being 
at all ashamed of it, or thinking they had done a w ron g 
thing. Epictetus praises Socrates and Diogenes, in oppo- 
sition to those who corrupt and entice women. But if dicy 
did not corrupt other men's wives, which, it is said, Socrates 
never did, yet it is well known that Diogenes did not scruple 
the making use of common women* The same thing is 
affirmed of Socrates by Porphyry, in his third book of the 
Lives of the Philosophers, who produces the testimony of 
Aristoxenes, a celebrated ancient author ; which testimony is 



consult reason as separated from grace, and the light of divine faith, a'num would 
make no more difficulty of lending his wife, than of lending a book ; and thit 
were it not for the ridiculous fear of cuckoldom, reason would rather advise tbe 
community than the property of wives. This is well answered and eiposed by 
Mr. Barbeyrac, in his notes on Puffendorf *s Le Droit de la Nature et des GenSi 
livre vi. chap. 1. sect. 15. 

♦ Plato Opera, p. 646, 647- f See Plutarch, in his life of Solon. 

t Orat. cont. Nesram, ap« Athen. Deipnos. p. 575. 
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i alio referred to by Cyril Alexandrinus** and Theodoretf 
i Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, censured Porphyry on 
i this account ; but Holstenius has vindicated Porphyry against 
I that censure, in his book, De Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii, p. 
I 41^ 43. at the end of the Cambridge edition of Porphyr. de 
I Abstinenti&, 1655. 

1 It is true that some of the heathens were sensible that there 
was a turpitude in women's prostituting themselves ; or, as 
r UlpiaU expresses it, ^< Meretrices turpiter facere quod mere* 
^ trices essent. — That harlots acted basely in being harlots.'' 
And that there was a probrum or infamy in such a conduct. 
•— *' Probrum intelligitur etiam in his mulieribus esse, quse 
*< turpiter viverent, vulgoque quaestum facerent, etiamsi non 
<< palam." And in some nations they had public notes of 
disgrace put upon them, and were not suffered to enter into 
their temples. Tacitus, speaking of Vestilia, a Roman lady 
of a noble &mily, who before the aediles published herself a 
prostitute^ observes that the ancient Uomans thought that 
these women were sufficiently punished by their very avowing 
their own infiuny. ^^ Satis pcenarum adversus impudicas in 
<^ ipsa professione flagitii credebatur.":]: One should have 
thought, therefore, that they must have acknowledged that 
the indulging meretricious loves is contrary to that purity and 
decency which becomes the rational nature, as distinguished 
from the brutal kind : and that if there is a turpitude in wo- 
men's prostitutiog themselves, there must be also in men's 
making use of prostitutes, and thereby encouraging such 
prostitutions. And yet it does not appear that this was re- 
garded among the men as a crime. It has been observed, 
how universal this was among the Greeks. And as to the 
Romans, the saying of Cato to a young gentleman, whom he 
saw coming out of a brothel, is well known, in which he en* 
couraged young men to that practice, provided they took 



* Cyril Aid. coot Julian, lib. vi. 

f Theodoret Therap. serm. 1. as also senn. 4 et 12. 

i Tacit. AnnaL lib. ii« cap. 85. 
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care not to abuse other men's wives.* And the finnons pas- 
sage of Cicero, in his oration for M. Cflelius, is still more re- 
markable, in which he openly declares before a public 
bl^ of the Roman people, '< that to find fault with 
<< clous amours was an extraordinary severity, abhorrent not 
** only from the licentiousness of that age, but from the cm- 
<^ toms and constitutions of their ance8torB•'^ And he «ak% 
<^ When was this not done ? When was it found fiiiilt with ? 
^ When was it not allowed ? Can the time be named when 
<< this practice, which is now lawful, was not accounted so ? 
^* Quando enim hoc factum non est? Quando reprehensnm? 
<^ Quando non permissum ? Quando denique fuit, ot quod 
<< licet, non licerct."f Indeed, after Christianity bad made 
some progress, some of the Pagans declared positively against 
it Grotius has produced some remarkable testimonies to 
this purpose, particularly from Dion Chrysostomus, Mosoni- 
us, and Porphyry.:|: But the generality of the philosophera 
seem not to have regarded it as a sin. Origen hath the phi. 
losophers of his time particularly in view, when he speaks of 
those, who, like the vulgar, wallowed in the lust of unclean- 
ness and lasciviousness, and went promiscuously to brothels, 
teaching that in this there was nothing contrary to decency 
and good morals, ^dooxovrs^ /i^ ^rdvrug ira^ rh xe&ipm rmin 
yina^cu. $ The Stoics, who were the most famous teachers of 
morals in the Pagan world, yet carried it so &r as to main- 
tain, that it is not absurd or unreasonable to cohabit with a 
harlot, Tfi oTctJ^a fuyo/x£/&, or to get a livelihood by such prac- 
tices, as Sextus Empiricus informs us.|| The evangelical 
precept, therefore, which forbids fornication as a sin, and 
contrary to the divine law, is not without reason produced by 
some judicious authors as an instance of a moral precept vot 
to be found in the writings of the ancient Pagan philosophov. 



* Horat. Sat lib. i. sat. 3. ver. 51. et seq. 

f Orat. pro M. Caelio, cap. 20. ^ Grot, in Matt ▼. S7. 

§ Orig. cont. Cels. lib. iv. p. 177. edit. Spenser. 

H Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. iii. cap. 24. 
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The kamed Dr. Sykes, indeed, will not allow this. Bat all 
that he ofiers to the contrary only shows, that it was looked 
upon as having a turpitade in it for women to prostitute 
diemaelves :* but he has produced no testimony to prove that 
it. was accounted a sin in the men to make use of such pros- 
titutes ; or that the philosophers, before the coming of our 
Saviour, prohibited or condemned it as a vicious practice, 
and ccmtrary to good morals, except when it was carried to 
aa ^xcesa. It is not, therefore, so much to be wondered at, 
that all manner of impurity abounded so much in the Pagan 
worid, since even their wisest men were so loose in their no- 
tions as well as in their practice. To convince men of the 
evil of that impurity which so greatly prevailed, was one no- 
ble design of the gospel, as St Paul signifies to the Chris- 
tian converts, in that excellent passage, 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 5. 
*< This is the will of God, even your sanctification, that ye 
<< should abstain from fornication : that every one of you 
*^ should possess bis vessel in sanctification and honour; not in 
<< the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know 
« not God." 

Several learned writers on the law of nature, and among 
others Puffendorf, have produced good arguments to prove^ 
that the. conjunction of men and women out of marriage^ 
and a vague and licentious commerce between the sexes, is 
contrary to the law of nature and reason. There is also a 
remarkable passage to the same purpose, from M. de Mon- 
tesquieu, which the reader may find above, p. 40.f To 
which may be added, another passage from the same cele- 
brated author, where he observes, that ^< there are so many 
<< evils attending the loss of virtue in a woman, the whole 
<< soul is so degraded by it, and so many other faults follow 
<^ upon it, that in a popular state, public incontinence may be 
« regarded as the greatest of misfortunes, and a sure prog- 



* Dr. Sykes* Principles and Connections of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
p. 412. 
f See L*£4prit des Loiz, vol. I. livre xvi.chap. 12. 
Vou II. Q 
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^ nostic of a change ia the constitution."* And yet if tbfi 
matter had been left merely to the jadgment c^ jditkMO- 
pbers, there was no likelihood of their determining the point : 
and there was great need of an express divine law and aetho* 
rity, to ascertain oar duty in this req>ect, and enforce it 
upon us by the most powerful sanctions. 

From the instances which have been produced it sufficiently 
f^pears, that as to that part of moral duty which rdates to 
iiie government of the sensual appetites and passions, the 
philosopher , even those of them that said the nobkst things 
concerning '/irtue ill general, and the necessity of keeping 
the fleshly a. petite in a due subjection to reason, were greatly 
deficient, ai' d not to be depended upon as proper guides to 
mankind. The same may be observed concerning those 
among the moderns, who show the greatest zeal for the ab- 
solute clearness and sufiiciency of the law of nature^ indepenr 
dent of all divine revelation. 

It is to be feared, that if left merely to themselves, and to 
what they would call the dictates of nature and reason, tbey 
would prove very loose interpreters of that law, in that part of 
it which relates to the restraining and governing the carnal 
appetites. Some of them, in the accounts they give of na- 
tural religion and law, make it to consist in worshipping 
God, and being just to men, and loving one's country ; but 
scarce take any notice at all of temperance and purity | f or 
at least they allow much greater indulgence in this respect, 
than is consistent with that purity of heart and life which 
Christianity requires. Dr. Tindal seems to lay no other re- 
straint on the fleshly concupiscence, than that it be gratified 
in such a manner, that the species may be propagated, and 



* L'Esprit des Loix, livre vii. chap. 8. See also, vol. II. livre xxiii. chtp. 2. 

f This seems to be the scheme of the famous M. de Voltaire, in his potm 
on natural religion. See Abbe Gauchet's Lettrcs Critiques, tome IV. lettra 
37. And, indeed, if we may judge from many passages in the worki of diat 
very ingenious author, chastity and purity, and the exercising a due government 
over the sensual passions, does not seem to make a necessary part of his scheme 
of religion and morals. 
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the happiness of the persons promoted : and of this^ accord- 
ing to his scheme, every man must be a judge for himself, 
according to the circumstances he is in.* Lord Boling- 
broke has no great notion of the virtue or obligation of chas- 
tity, which he resolves into a vanity inherent in our nature 
of appearing to be superior to other animals. He says, that 
f < the shame of modesty is artificial, and has been inspired by 
^ human laws, by prejudice, and the like causes;^' and thinks 
** the law of nature does not forbid incest, except it be perhaps 
** that of the highest kind." He concludes, thai ** increase 
<* and multiply is the law of nature. The mann^:^r in which 
^ this practice shall be executed with the greatestr|idvantage to 
<< society, is the law of man."f Here this matter^s left whollj 
to political considerations and human laws, without any di* 
▼ine law to restrain or regulate it. And what scandalous 
liberties this way have been countenanced and encouraged by 
the laws of many nations, I have before had occasion to show. 
Th^ authoi" of the famous book De TEsprit has given a large 
account of them, and seems himself to be for allowing an 
Almost boundless indulgence to the flbshly concupiscence. 
And it may be observed concerning many of the foreign 
writers, who profess to be admirers of natural religion, and 
are thought to be no friends to revelation, that they have 
written in a very loose manner : they abound in lascivious 
anecdotes, and stories of gallantry ; and paint impure scenes 
and pleasures in a very alluring style, at the same time in« 
termixing strokes against religion. But surely authors who 
are so loose in their writings are not very proper to be guides 
in matters of religion and morality. It looks a little odd| 
that men who set up for delivering mankind from superstition, 
and leading them in the paths of reason and virtue, should, 
instead of endeavouring to correct and restrain the prevailing 
licentiousness of manners, open a wide door to libertinism 
and impurity. 



* See Answer to Christianity as Old as the Creation, vol. I. p. 203. 2d edit 
f Bolingbioke's Works, vol. V. p. 172. et seq. edit. 4to. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Stoics the most eminent teachers of morols in thg Pagan toorid. MigfUHj^d' 
mired and extolled both by ancients and modems* Observations on the Stoied 
maxims and jirecejtts with regard tojtiety towards God. Their scheme tended (o 
take away, or very much weaken, the fear of God as a punisher of dn» It 
tended also to raise men to a state of self-sufficiency and independency hitan^ 
sistent with a due veneration fur the supreme Being, Hxtravagant strakis tf 
pride and arrogance in some of the principal Stoics, Confession of sin in tkar ad- 
dresses to the Deity made no part of their religion. 

If the people had been to depend upon any one sect of phi- 
losophersy for leading them into right notions of moral datyi 
the Stoics seem to have bid the fairest for it, as diej made 
the highest pretences to a pure and sublime morafity. Many 
admirable precepts and moral instructions are to befouikd in 
their writings, and the main principle which lay at the foun- 
dation of their whole system was this, that virtue is the chie^ 
the only good. 

A celebrated author, M. de Montesquieu, express^ Ins 
admiration of the Stoics in very high terms. He says, ^at 
<^ of all the sects of philosophers among the ancients, theire 
** was none whose principles were more worthy of man, or 
'^ better fitted to make men good, than that of the Stoics ; 
*^ and that if he could abstract a moment from the considc^- 
** ation of his being a Christian, he could not help regardit^g 
*< the extinction of the sect of Zeno as a misfortune to the 
" human race: that if it were chargeable with carrying things 
** too far, it was only with respect to those things which had 
^< a certain grandeur in them, the contempt of pleasures and 
<^ of pain ; that whilst they regarded riches and honours^ 
** pains and pleasures, as vain things, they were wholly em- 
<' ployed in labouring for the happiness of mankind, and 
" in exercising the duties of society, for the good of which 
" they looked upon themselves to be bom and destined : and 
** this without looking for any other rewards than what were 
<^ within themselves; as if being happy in their philosophy 
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^* alone, nothing but the happiness of others was capable of 
•• angmenting their own." I would observe by the way, that 
this ingenious writer seems here not to be quite exact For, 
according to the Stoic principles, the happiness of a wise man 
is complete in himself, absolutely independent on that of 
others, and incapable of receiving any addition from it. This 
excellent author adds, that ^^ it looked as if the Stoics re- 
<* garded that sacred spirit, which they believed to be in 
** them, as a kind of favourable providence, which watched 
<' over the human race. And that this sect alone knew how 
** to make good citizens, great men, and good emperors."* 

There is also a fine encomium on the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy, in the learned Gataker's Prseloquium or 
preliminary Discourse prefixed to his excellent translation 
and commentary on Antoninus' Meditations. He there gives 
a summary of the Stoical maxims and principles, both with 
respect to the duties of piety towards God, and those we owe 
to man, or the social duties and affections.f The passages he 
produces to this purpose are almost all taken from Epictetus 
aad Antoninus : both of whom lived after Christianity had 
made some progress, and had spread among many of the 
people the knowledge of God, and of a pure morality. These 
two excellent philosophers seem to have ciarried the doctrine 
of morals to a greater degree of perfection than any of the 
more ancient Stoics. And any one that wonld form a judg- 
ment of the Stoical system, merely from the summary which 
that learned man gives out of their writings, must needs have 
a very advantageous notion of it, as having a near affinity to 
the rules laid down in the Gospel. I am far from denying 
to the Stoics their just praises. But, in order to our forming 
a right and impartial judgment, it is proper to tak^ their 
whole system together, and not the fair side of it only. Se- 
veral instances may be mentioned^ some of them of consider- 



* . L'Elsprit des Loiz, vol. II. liv. zxiv. chap. 10. p. 157, 158. edit. Edinb. 

f The reader may see this part of Gataker*s Preliminary Discourse translated, 
with the references to the several passages, and some additional notes at the end 
of the Glasgow translation of AntomQns* Meditations. 
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able importance! in which they were defective, others in 
which they carried things to an extreme* From whence it 
will appear, that the Stoical doctrines and precepts were 
not suflScient guides to mankind, nor exhibited a com{dete 
rule of moral duty, and consequently, furnish no just ob» 
jection against the usefulness and necessity of the Christian 
revelation. 

I shall begin with some observations on the Stoical doc- 
trines and precepts with regard to the duties of pie^ towards 
God. This is, by their own acknowledgment, the noblest 
and most important part of our duty. That great philoso* 
pher and emperor Marcus Antoninus advises, <^ to do every 
<< thing, even the most minute, as mindful of the connectioD 
<< there is between divine and human things. For (says he) 
<^ you will neither rightly discharge any duty to man without 
<* a due regard to divine things, nor, on the other hand, any 
^* duty to God, without a regard to human things."* And 
again he declares, that ^^ the soul is formed for holiness ao4 
*< piety towards God, no less than for justice towards men." 
And he adds, that '' these are rather more venerable than 
*^ acts of human justice.'' MaXXov Sk ^^gtrCun^ tuv &xa/M|e(/- 

/JMTUV,f 

One great defect which runs through the noblest precepts 
of piety, is, that the duties they prescribe of devotion, sub- 
mission, absolute resignation, trust and dependence, prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving, are promiscuously rendered to God, 
and to the gods. There are many passages in the writings of 
the Stoics, which would deserve the highest praise, if under- 
stood of the duty we owe to the one true God i but there are 
numerous other passages in which they prescribe the same 
duties to a multiplicity of deities. Zeno defines piety to be 
^^ the knowledge of the worship of the gods." He taught^ 
that <^ wise men are pious and religious, and understand the 
*' rites relating to the gods ; that they sacrifice to the gods, 



* Anton. Medit. book iii. sect 15. 
f Ibid, book xi. sect 2a 
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•♦and are acceptable to them, and that they alone are priestg,"* 
Thus their precepts of piety are so managed as to uphold the 
people in their polytheism. This holds true, even of Epic"> 
tetus and Antoninus ; for a distinct proof of which I refer the 
reader to the former volume of this work, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth chapter ; and it must be observed, that those 
which are eminent acts of piety, when rendered to the one 
true God, are very culpable acts of idolatry, when directed 
to false and fictitious deities. 

An essential part of religion, and upon which a great stress 
is laid in the holy Scriptures, is the fear of God. This is a 
ilisposition becoming reasonable creatures towards the supreme 
Being, and which his infinite perfections, his justice and pu- 
rity, and sovereign dominion, justly demand from us. But 
with regard to this, the Stoics seem to have been greatly 
deficient. I do not deny, that they prescribed a fear of reve- 
rence or veneration. Aidou ^soi);, " reverence the gods,*' was 
one of their precepts, and is urged by Antoninus. But there 
is a fear of God as the just punisher of vice and wickedness, 
wliich is also of great importance in religion in the present 
state t)f mankind, and this had properly no place in the Stoical 
system. Zeno makes it one of the requisites to happiness, 
not to fear the gods. And perfect liberty and tranquillity of 
mind, according to Seneca, consists in neither fearing the 
gods nor men, and in a man's having an absolute power over 
himself. ** Quaeris quae sit ista? (tranquillitas animi et ab- 
" soluta libertas)." He answers, " Non homines timerenon 
<* deos: in seipsum habere maximam potestatem: inestimabile 
** bonum est suum fieri."f And, indeed, according to their 
scheme of principles, and the idea they give of a wise man, 
it is not in the power of God to hurt him, or to hinder his 
being completely happy. For as to what are accounted cis- 
ternal evils and bodily pains, they are really no evils at all, 
and the wise man can enjoy himself, and be perfectly haj^y 



* Diog. Laert. lib. yii. segm. 1 19. f See at the end of his 75th epistlew 
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in the severest torments: and as to his mind, he can wmp 
himself up in his own virtue, which is self-suflSdent and ii^ 
dependent: so that it may be said, not only that God 
will not, but that he cannot do any thing to render him 
unhappy.* 

To which it may be added, that the Stoics advanced such 
a notion of the divine goodness, as tended to free men in a 
great measure from the fear of God, and was scarce consis- 
tent with punitive justice. Antoninus declares, speaking of 
the intelligence which governs the universe, that no man is 
hurt by it.f I do not remember that he ever speaks ofQoi*i 
being angry with bad men for their wickedness : nor indeed 
can I well see what room there is for it upon his schenib 
Some of the reasons which are urged by him andEpicteCii^ 
and which I shall particularly consider afterwards, to sboir 
that good men should not be angry at the wickedness of otheri^ 
would equally prove, if they were just and well founded, tlut 
God should not be so. And accordingly, never do' EpidH^ 
tus or Antoninus, as far as I remember, give any intimatka 
of God's calling men to an account, and punishing them ftr 
their sins. Antoninus says, that *^ the gods in a long ieler^ 
*« nity must always bear with a numerous wicked world.'* 
The Stoics, indeed, acknowledged an imperial head of the 
universe, and maintained that the world was governed by 
laws ; but they allowed no proper sanctions of rewards and 
punishments to enforce obedience to those laws, but such as 



* The Stoics, through an affectation ofgreatuessof fnind, destroyed, as far as 
ID them lay, the influence of fear in mortals, by taking away the fear of tbe gods, 
of pain, sickness, disgrace, and death, which tends to subvert one of the main 
principles of government, both human and divine. Any one that has laade due 
reflections on the st^te of the world, and on human nature, must be sensible tlist 
the passion of fear is implanted in the heart of man for very wise ends, and^ if 
properly made use of, may answer very important purposes. It seems efideot, 
that this is one way by which the Author of nature designed mankind should be 
governed ; and that it is this which gives force to the sanctions of law, and^ivtth- 
out which they would have small effect. 

f Anton. Medit. book vi. sect 1. 
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neoeBsarily flow^ from the nature of the actions themselves. 
They affirmed^ that their own virtues were the only rewards 
of the good and virtuous, and their own vices the only 
ponishipents of the wicked. There are many passages of 
Epictetus to this purpose*"^ So Seneca says, tliat the greatest 
punishment of an injury that is done» is the having done it* 
^* Maxima est injuriae facts poena, fecisse : nee quisquam gra- 
^< vias afficitur, quam qui ad supplicium pcenitentiss traditur."f 
This .seems to be a noble way of talking,* and to argue high 
notions of the intrinsic excellency of virtue, and the evil and 
deformity of vice and sin. But if this were all the punishment 
wicked inen were to expect, to be left to their own reflections, 
jod to the natural consequences of their own actions, without 
any further punishment 'to be inflicted upon them by a go- 
verning authority, it would be of the most pernicious con- 
^oqncDce to the peace and order of the moral world. No 
Jbnman government could subsist upon this footing : and if no 
Other punishment were to be expected from God, it would 
IP « great way to banish the fear of God from among men. 
JPlatarch observes, that the famous Stoic, Chrysippus, in his 
bodu against Plato, concerning justice, says that << Cephap 
^.los did not rightly deter men from injustice by the fear of 
^- the gods; and that many things may be probably offered 
^ to the contrary ; impugning the discourse concerning divine 
** punishments, as nothing different from the tales of Akko 
** and Alphito, which women are wont to frighten children 
'^ withal." Yet Plutarch adds, as an instance of the Stoical 
contradictions, that Chrysippus elsew*here speaks of the gods 
as sending punishments, that, admonished by these examples, 
men may not dare to attempt the doing wicked things.^ 

It is a noted saying of Seneca, that *' no man in his sound 
** reason fears the gods : for it is a madness^ be afraid- of the 



f The reader may consult his Dissertations, booki chap. 12. seict. 2. book in. 
chap. 7. at the end. And ibid. chap. 24. sect. 2. and book Iv. chap. 9. sect 2. 

f Sen. de Ir&, lib. iii. cap. 26. 

\ De Stoic, Repugna. Oper. torn. II. p. 1040. edit Xyl. 
Vol. IL R 
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^ tilings which are salutary.'' — << Deos nemo sainii timet: 

^ furor est enim metuere salutare.*** And again, ht rqnre- 

sents the gods as of a mild and gentle nature, ^ hanng it 

^ neither in their inclination, nor in their power, to hurt anj 

^ one $ and that they have no power but what is benefioat 

',^\^ and salutary." — << Qusedam sunt quae nocere non possunt^ 

% . *5 nullamque vim nisi beneficam et salutarum habedt : ut dii 

s- ^ immortales, qui nee volunt obesse^ nee possunt. Natuni 

. ^ eniin illis mitis e€ placida est, tam longd remota ab aUeDa 

^ injuria quam a sufi."f He expresses himself to the iamd 

purpose in another place. *< Errat, siquis putat iUos noeefe 

<< velle ; non possunt : nee accipere injuriam quenut, aec &- 

,. ^ cereb'' That is, << heerrs, who thinks thegods areWilUng to 

" ^ hurt toy man ; they cannot do it': they can neither do nor 

^ suffer any hurt or injury.'' And yet he there talks of their 

eending chastisements, to correct and restrain some persoDi^ 

and putting on a show of punishing them.:|: 

I think upon the whole, it may be justly said, that' the 
doctrine of the Stoics tended to take away, or at Icaat veiy 
much to weaken and diminish, the fear of God aS a punish^ 
of sin. Such a fear was frequently represented by them as 
base and superstitious* And yet some fear of this kind seems 
to be a necessary and most useful part of the religion <Kf sinfiil 
creatures, and is one of the most powerful preserratiTes 
against sin and wickedness. Accordingly, it is what our 
Saviour most expressly prescribes, at the same time that he 
directs his disciples not to be afraid of the power or displea- 
sure of the greatest man upon earth, Luke xii. 4, 5. 

There is another part of the Stoical system, which is not 
very consistent with that profound veneration for the Supreme 
Being, and that humble sense of our entire dependence upon 
him, which is a necessary branch of true piety. They pro- 
posed to raise men to a state of absolute independency, and 



* Sen. de Benefic. lib. it. cap. 19. 
f Sen. de Ir&, lib. ii. cap. 27. 
\ Seiuepist 95. 
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they thordiy put them upon aflfecting a kind of equality with 
God himgelfc The notion they had of making the soub of 
meo efflu:9fiB and portions of the divinity had a manifest ten- 
dency tp cherish this presumption. That this was the notion 
eviii of the best of the Stoics, such as Epictetus and Antoni- 
llls^ spears from express passages quoted from both these, 
cxpellent philosophers in the former part of this work, chap. ] 
xii. To what was there observed, I shall here add one pas« 
ngB more from Epictetus. *^ As to the body (saith he), thou 
^ art a small part of the universe ; but in respect of the mind 
u or reason, neither worse nor less than the gods. Will you not 
*^ plac^ your good there^ where you are equal to the gods ?'* 

I cannot think it becoming the veneration we owe to the . 
JEkipreme Being, to assert, as Epictetus does, that the will of 

' iqw is unconquerable by God himsel£ In opposition to the 
tbrecttening, «< I will fetter thee^" he answers, << What say- 
<^ est thou, man ? Fetter me J. Thou wilt fetter my feet : but 
^ Jupiter himself cannot overcome my choice;" that is, my de- 

«fiberate election or determination. Ti)v ff^'^6tv x^ o ztvg 
wK^ jvvam.f He seems elsewhere to say, that it is God 
that hath appointed it to be so. ^< God (saith he) hath given 
<< us faculties, by which we may bear every event without being 
^ depressed or broken by it ; but like a good prince, and a 
« true &ther, hath rendered them incapable of restraint, 
<< compulsion, or hindrance, and entirely dependent on our 
«« own pleasure ; nor hath he reserved a power even to him- 
« sel^ of hindering or restraining them."^ This he after- 
wards explains in this manner. " If God hath constituted 
« that portion, which he hath separated from his own es- 

" " sence, and given to us, capable of being restrained or com- 
^ pelled, either by himself or by any other, he would not 
*« have been God, nor have taken care of us in a due man- 
«« ner.'$ This appears to me to be a very rash and presump- 



• Epict. Dissert book i. chap. 12. sect 2. 
f Ibid. chap. 1. sect 6. 
\ Itnd. chap.'6. sect 6. 
§ Slid. diap. 17. feet. 2. 
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tuoiM way of talking. I do not well understand the straia 
of his reasoning. Bat it seems to be this: That God hMlt 
made us, with respect to the freedom of oar will, indepen- 
dent of himself, yea, and to have necessarily made us so; be- 
cause we are parts of God, which he hath separated fh>m 
his own essence; and therefore are no more to be con- 
strained and compelled than he is ; and that if he had made 
us capable of being compelled, either by himself or by any 
other, he would not have been God : for it would follow that 
he himself might be compelled, if we, who are portions of 
his essence, might be so : and consequently he would not be 
God. For it is necessarily included in the idea of God, 4at 
he is independent, and not liable to compulsion. 

Seneca, Epictetus, and Anloninus, often ta)k of oiir haf^ 
ing a god within us, by which they understand the Mionil 
human soul. And many of the Stoics carried it to iudi a 
height of arrogance, that they in effect equalled their wise 
man with God, in virtue, perfection, and happines«. << It is 
** a common conception concerning the gbds (saith Plutarch) 
*^ that in nothing do they so much excel men as in happt* 
*< ness and virtue : but Chrysippus does not allow them this 
<* prerogative." Accordingly, he produces a passage from that 
famous Stoic, in which he saith, that ^' Jupiter has no pre* 
<< eminence above Dion in virtue : but that Jupiter and Dion, 
<< being both wise, are in like manner helpful or profitable 

^ to one another.** 'Afijr? ri i^ ws^s/v rhf A/a r» /^ktufofy ifh 
*^ 'k^^^w n ofjuoioii M aXX^XftNr rhf A/a xai rwv Aiftiva eipag mts^ 

Plutarch adds, that the Stoics say, that '* the man who 
'* does not come short of the gods in virtue, does not come 
** sliort of them iu happiness ; but is equally happy with Ja- 
'* pitcr the saviour, even then when being unfortunate be- 
'* cause of diseases and bodily torments, he puts an end to 
•' his own life, provided he be a wise man.*** The same au- 
thor produces another arrogant saying of Chrysippus, in his 



• nm. dt CoMunuik Noiit adtcr. Sfok. Opcr. toau IL j^ 1076. A. B. 
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third Book of Nature, that << as it is proper and becoming 
^* for Jnpiter to glory in himself, and in his own life, and to 
^ think and speak magnificently of himself, as living in a 
^manner that deserves to be highly spoken of; so these 
^ things are becoming all good men, as being in nothing 
^exceeded by Jupiter."* To this may be added another 
passage of Chrysippus, quoted by Stobaeos, that << the hap- 
«^ piness of good men differeth in nothing firom the divine 
** happiness ; and that the happiness of Jupiter is in nothing 
^* more eligible, more beautiful, more venerable, than that of 
*'wise men.*'f 

Seneca has many passages in the same strain. He sayi^ 
that << a wise man lives upon a parity or equality with the 
gods ;" :t^ that ^ a good 'man differs only in time from God."$ 
And this, in the Stoical scheme, is no great matter, since they 
held that the length of duration makes no difference as to 
happiness. And accordingly he directly asserts, that ** God 
^ does not exceed the wise man in happiness, though he 
** does in age."|| To the same purpose Cicero gives it as the 
santiment of the Stoics, that *^ from virtue arises a happy 
*^-life, like and equal to the gods, giving place to them in 
^ nothing but immortality, which does not in the least con- 
^ duoe to the living happily ."f Seneca seems to mention it 
to the advantage of the wise man, that *< he has the art of 
^ crowding the whole of happiness into a narrow compass." 
And he carries it so far as to say, that *^ there is one thixig 
** in which the wise man excels God, that God is wise by 
^^the benefit of nature, and not by his own choice."** He 



• De Stoic. Repugn. Oper. torn. II. p. 1058. C. edit Xyl. 

f Stob. Eclog. Ethic, lib. ii. p. 178. edit. Plantin. 

I «■ Sapiens com diis ex pari vivit." Sen. epist 59. 

5 <* Bonus Tir tempore Untum i Deo differt." Idem, de ProTidentiS, cap. 1. 

I ** Deus non vincit sapientem in felidutey etiamai vincat state." Idem, 

cpist 73. 

^ a £ Tirtutibus tIu beata ezistit, par ct similia deorum, nulla re nisi immor- 
<« talitate, qua nihil ad beate Titendum pertiaat* cedens coeleatibus^" Cic. de 
Nat Deor. lib. iL 

•• <« Mehercule roi^ artificis eat cltusiase totum in cxiguo. £s!k aUquid quo 
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mentioni with approbatiWf some arrogant tayings of Sor 
tills. Aflf that *^ Jopiter can do no more than a good man. 
<< Jupiter indeed has more things to bestow upon men : but 
M of two good persons, he is not the better who is richer.— 
<< That a wise man sees and contemns all worldly goods 
^ which others are possessed of, with an equal mind, as welln 
^< Jupiter ; and for this he valueii and admires, himself the 
<< more, that Jupiter cannot make use of themy the wise man 
<( will not* 

These are extravagant strains, which cannot be excosed 
from impiety, and yet are the genuine consequences of the 
Stoical principles. To which may be added, their hi^ pre- 
tensions to self-suificiency. ** The ccmditkm and charadar 
f < of a philosopher (says Epictetus) is, that he expects all that 
<< might profit or hurt him only from himself."f This na^ 
turally led to self-confidence and self-dependence. Seoeos 
makes the confiding in a man's self the only cause and sqh 
port of a happy life. ^ Unum bonum est, quod beatae Tit» 
^ causa et fimdamentum est, sibi fidere/'j: This might be 
so explained as to admit of a good sense ; but if we compare 
it with the other parts of the Stoical system, it breathea that 
arrogance and self-sufficiency for which they were so remark* 
able, and which naturally flowed from their avowed prino^ 
pies. And accordingly Seneca himself, in the same epistlei 
represents it as needless to apply to the gods by prayer, since 
it is in a man's own power to make himself happy. << Tuipe 
<< est etiamnum decs fatigare. Quid votis opus est? Fac te 
«< ipse felicem."§ And, speaking of virtue and a uni&mi 



** wpienfl antecodat Deum. lUt natune beoefido^ noo suo sapiens est.** Stn. 
episL53. 

• Solebat dicere Seztius, ** Jovem plus doq posse quam bonum virmn. Flura 
** habet Jupiter quas prastet hominlbus : sed inter duos bonos, non est mdior 
«* qui locupletior.-^Sapiens tan^ aequo animo omnia apud alios Yidet oontcmni^ 
«( que, qu Jim Jupiter ; et boc se suspicit quod Jupiter uti illis non potert, lamais 
*< non vult*' Sen. epist. 75. at tbe latter end. 

•|- Epist Enehirid. chap. 33. Miss Carter's translation. 

\ Sen. epist 31. 

§ Id. Ibid. 
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oourse of life c(»iBisteiit with itseU^ he saitby << This is the 
<< chief good, which if thou possesses!, thou wilt begin to be 
•< a oomptuiion of the gods, not a supplicant to thon."-^ 
M Hoe est summum bonnm, quod si occupas, incipis deorum 
<* esse sodas, non supplex.'' And again, speaking of persever- 
ing in a good mind, he says, << How feolish is it to wish or 
*< pray for it, when thou canst give it to thyself? Tliere is 
^ no need to lift up thy hands to heaven."-'^** Quam stultum 
*^ est optare cum possis a te impetrare ? Non sunt ad coelum 
M elevandie manus^" &c.* This was talking consistently with 
their scheme, which went upon this principle, that virtue is 
prc^rly and absolutely in our own power, and that God 
huDself cantiot overcome our choice^ But in this matter, as 
in several others, the Stoics were not always consistent with 
tbetnselves. Seneca himself elsewhere gives it as his advice 
to bis friend, in his tenth epistle, that he should pray for a 
good mind and a sound states first of the soul, then of the 
body. '< Roga bonam mentem, bonam valetudincm animi 
«^ delude corporis." There are several passages both in Epio^ 
tetOB and Antoninus, which recommend the praying for 
divine assistances in the performance of our duty. The 
fixrmer, speaking of the combat against the passions, and ap- 
pearances of things, saith, *^ Remember Grod : invoke him ibr 
f^ joar aid and protector, as sailors do Castor and Pollux in 
'< a 8tonn."f And Antoninus intimates, that we ought to 



* Sen. epist 41. It is to be observed, that it was a generel practice aibong 
iSbt HeMfaeni to ptaj to tiielr gods ; bnt then the things they ordinarily prayed 
for, were only outward advantages, or what are usually called the goods of fortune: 
M to wisdom and virtue^ they thought every man was to depend Only upon himself 
for obtaining it Thel« is a passage of Cotta in Cicero's thi rd book da Nat Debr. 
which is very fbll to this purpose, and which I have produced and considered at 
hLfgt, vol. I. duip. Ivii. With this may be compared that passage of Horace : 
** Hoc totis est orare JbvenA, qui donat et aui^ 
^ Det vitam, det op^ flsqutim ml animum ipse parabo.*' * '^ 

Horat, Epist Cb« i. ep. 18. 
f Epictetus here mentions God In the singular number, and so he does in 
some other passages. And when Christian writers meet with such passages, they 
immediately are for interpreting tliem of the one true Ood, the Supreme Lord of 
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pray to the gods to give us their assistance^ even in tkmgs 
which they have put in our own power : and particolarlyi 
that we ought to pray to the gods that they would enable us 
to govern our desires and fears with regard to external thingsii 
See his Meditations, book ix. sect. 40. And both the one 
and the other of these philosophers gives thanks to God for 
moral improvements. Even Seneca himself seems to sup- 
pose, that a wise man ought to do this : though he mentioiis 
the giving thanks in a way that has a great mixture of vaki 
glory in it. ** Hie ver6 glorietur audacter, et dib agat gra* 
^ tias." — *^ Let him boldly glory (says he) and give thanks to 
« the gods.** 

There is another part of religion recommended in scrip- 
ture, and which ought to accompany our prayers and acts of 
devotion in this present sinful state ; and that is, the oonfiess* 
ing our sins to God, the humbling ourselves deeply befoee 
him on the account of them, and imploring the pardon of 
them. But this seems not to be a part of religion which die 
Stoics prescribe. Antoninus, indeed, speaks of repentance^ 
i fitrdvoia, as a reprehension of a man's self for having 



tfie unifenei and of him only. But in this they are frequently mistaken. FUtfl^ 
id a passage I have taken notice of before, vol. I. chap. zviL represents It as the 
practice of every prudent man to apply to God by prayer in every undeitakiog *• 
but it is evident that this is there to be understood either of the patron god^ wbam 
he elsewhere supposes to be Apollo, or some other of the popular deities. Anto- 
ninus, in the passage I have here referred to, supposes the gods to be authors 
and givers of all good things, and that to them we are to offer up our prayenfor 
divine assistances, and our thanksgivings for the blessings we eajof, Aad 
Epictetus himself, in his Enchiridion, supposes the administration of things in 
Iheuniterse to be in the hands of the gods, and that they order all things with 
Ae most perfect understanding, justice, and goodness. It was a maxim with die 
Stoics, that wisdom cometh from the gods to men. And if the gods* or any ooe 
ef them, were applied to for assistance, it would, according to the Pagaa notfon^ 
have answered the intention of Epictetus' advice. It must be considered tbat 
in the Stoical scheme, the whole animated system of the universe waa- Go^ and 
the several parts of the universe were so many parts, members, or powers of the 
Divinity, to which they gave several appellations of particular gods.or goddesKS. 
But for a more distinct account of this, I must refer the reader to what b said in 
the former volume, chap. ziii. ziv. 
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glected something useful. See his Meditations, book viii. sect. 
10. And he talks of a man's condemning himself for the 
wrong he hath done, which be compares to the tearing his 
own flesh. Ibid, book xii. sect. 16. But this seems to have 
been regarded rather as a punishment inflicted, than as a 
duty required. According to that of Seneca ; <' Nee quis- 
<< quam gravius afficitur, quam qui ad supplicium poenitentiae 
*< traditus." Where he speaks of repentance as the greatest 
punishment a man can suffer. But I do not find that they 
preBcribe and urge it upon men as a duty of religion to ac- 
knowledge their guilt to God, with an ingenious godly sorrow 
and deep humiliation, for having sinned against him. Nor, 
indeed, could they consistently do it, considering the apolo- 
gies they frequently make for sin, to show that men are not 
to be blamed or caond^mned on the account of it, which I 
^ihall have occasion to take notice of. 
' Under the greatest outward evils and calamities, they did 
'AOt direct men to humble themselves under the hand of God, 
hod to reflect upon their sins as the causes of those evils. In- 
stead of this, they talked in a high magnificent strain, that 
these things were no evils at all, and that let Dtrhat would be- 
fall them, they had strength sufficient to bear it. *^ Dare to 
<< look up to God (saith Epictetus) and say, Make use*of me 
** tor the fiiture as'thou wilt : I am of the same mind ttrith 
** thee : I am equal to any thing which thou shalt lay upon 
^* me/' This seems to me to be the meaning of the phrase 
l^ere used in the original, 7<fog st/tiJ. He adds, ^< I refuse no- 
. <^ tfadng which seems good to thee i lead me where thou wilt^"* 
&c. Here, and in what follows, as weH as in other parts of 
his writings, there are admirable strains of resignation, and 
compliance with the will of God : though I am sorry to ob- 
serve^ that there is too frequently along with it a mixture of 
*6elf-sufficiency, and confidence in his own strength, tvithout 
that humble sense of his own weakness and unworthiness^ 



*. 



* Epictet. Dissert book ii. chap. 16. Oct 4. 
Vol. II. S 
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which becomes such creatures as we are in this present slate 
of imperfection and sin.* 

One should think, that at the time of death, in reflectiiig 
on the errors of a past life, some acknowledgments of our 
faults, and petitions for "pardoning mercy, would be veoei* 
sary : yet when Epictetus introduces a dying man making his 



* .That resignation to God which makes so great an appearance in the ff iiiiii gi 
of Uie Stoics, and which has been often produced as an instance of their devout 
temper of mind, seems, if duly examined, to be in several respects different from 
that meek and humble submission to the will of God which Christianity requires. 
Stoicism prescribes an unfeeling temper under afflictions. It is a stiffnen of 
soul that scorns to bend under adversity, and proceeds upon tlie supposition tlMt 
no external calamities are evils, or can really hurt us in the least : that they are 
things of an indiff*erent nature, and in which we have no concern 1 and that abb 
stmcting from all foreign helps, or hope of future happiness, the mind h«i 
strength enini^^h in itself .to despise and overcome the very worst events whicb 
can possibly befall us. The Stoical resignation, strictly considered, leaves no 
room for deprecating calamities, or for humble applications to God for removing 
or allaying them. This, indeed, has a show of an invincible greatness of mind, 
. - "wfaicb is apt to dassle us ; but does not seem to be suitable to our condition and 
circumstances in this present state, or to comport with the designs of Providence. 
If God sendeth afBictions and adversities upon us, it must be supposed to be his 
will that we should have an affecting sense of them, so as not to det^ise or make 
light of his corrections and trials, as if they were things that do not concern os : 
and therefore to stand out against them with an unfeeling apathy, cannot ba es- 
teemed a proper resignation or conformity to the Divine will. How much more 
agreeable to reason and humanity is the resignation prescribed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of which our Lord Jesus Christ hath given us the most perfect ex- 
ample ? It is a bearing affliction with a patient, but with a tender and subroiisive 
frame of spirit. It ailoweth us the emotions of sorrow under them, and that w« 
may pray to have them removed or alleviated, but in an entire subnv^'sion of our 
own wills to the will of God, and without murmuring or repining at any of his dis. 
pensations. It Instracts us to regard them, in many cases, not only as trials to ex- 
ercise our faith and patienc«l^and other virtues, but as tokens of the Divine displea- 
sure against us for our sins, which are designed to humble us, and to put us upon 
proper methods of correcting our miscarriages, and conciliating the Divine fa- 
vour. The Stoical wise man could not consistently consider them in this view. 
His resignation is rather an assent to the will of God, than a submksion to it, 
according to that of Seneca : ** Nihil cogor, nihil patior invitus, nee servio Deo 
*' sed assentio." Sen. de Provid. cap. v. Taken in connection with the rest of 
their principles, the resignation prescribed by the Stoics, seems to be a part of the 
scheme they had formed for securing that liberty and self-sufficiency, to raise 
men to which is the great aim of their philosophy. 

2 
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addresses to Gbd^ nothing of this appears : it is all in a strain 
of self-confidence^ asserting his own perfect conformity and 
obedience to the will of God, without the least acknowledge 
nent of any failure or neglect of duty he had been ever 
guilty of.* I shall here subjoin Miss Carter's note upon it, 
in her excellent translation of Epictetus. ^^ I wish (says she) 
^ it were possible to palliate the ostentation of this passage, 
« by applying it to the ideal perfect character," (that is, to 
tbe character of the Stoical wise man, which some look upon 
to be only an ideal one.) <' But it is in a general way, that 
^ Epictetus hath proposed such a dying speech, as cannot 
<< without shocking arrogance be uttered by any one born to 
<< die. Unmixed as it is with any acknowledgments of faults. 
(<or imperfections at present, or with any sense of guilt oA "^ . 
« account (ft the past, it must give every sober reader a very 
^ disadvantageous opinion of some principles of the philoso- 
<< phy on which it is founded, as contradictory to the voice of 
« consd^ce, and formed on an absolute ignorance 9r^ ne^ 
^ gleet of the condition and circumstances of such a creature 
Gasman.'' 

And yet sometimes they ci^not help making acknowledg- 
ments, which should have led them to- an humbler way of 
thinking. ^^ If we would be equal judges of all things (saith 
<* Seneca) let us in the first place persuade ourselves, that 
'< none of us is without iault-— Hoc primum nobis suadeamus, 
^ neminem nostrum esse sine culpa." He afterwarcjs adds, 
^ Who is he that professes himself with respect to all laws 
^^ to be innocent ? — Quis est iste qui se profitetur omnibus 
<* l^bus in^ocentem ?'f Epictetus seems to say, that *< to be 
^ absolutely faultless is impracticable.''^: And that ^< the be- 
<* ginning of philosophy, at least to such as enter upon it in a 
^< proper manner, is a consciousness *of our own weakness and 
^< inability in necessary things."^ M. Antoninus having meiv* 



* Epict. DisBert book !▼. chap. ID. sect 2. 
f Sen. De Ira, lib. ii. cap. 27. 
f Epict Dissert book iv. chap. 12. sect 4. 
§ Ibid, book ii. chap. 1 1. sect 1. 
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tioned gravity, sincerity, a contempt of pleasure^ a heact 
never repining against Providence^ with other virtues, charges 
the person he is speaking to, by which he probably there in- 
tends himself as having voluntarily come short of them. 
And having mentioned the contrary faults, swears by the 
gods, << you might have escaped these vices long ago.''* And 
is not here matter of ingmnons confession and humiliation 
before God ? Though it must be owned, that he elsewhere 
represents all sins and &ults as involuntary. 

We see, by the instances I have mentioned, that the Stoics 
were sometimes obliged to come down from their heights, snd 
express themselves in a lower strain. But the general toidency 
of 'tiieir principles led them to an undue self-ezaltation ; and 
diis entered into the character of their wise and virf^us man. 
An instance of this we have in Heraditua^ a philosopher 
much admired by the Stoics, who in many things adher^ to 
the tenets of his philosophy. Nothing can be mora boast- 
ful and assuming or discover a higher degree , of pride aiid 
setf^Hifficiency, than the manner in which. he speaks of him^ 
self in bis epistle to Hermodorus. <* I am excellent in wis- 
<* dom (saitb he) : I have performed many difficult laboiirs : 
*< I have vanquished pleasures $ I have vanquished riches; I 
<< have vanquished ambition : I have wrestled against mi 
<* subdued cowardice 'and flattery. Fear and intemperance 
^^ have nothing to say against me; sorrow is afraid of me ; 
** anger is afraid of me. For these things am I crowned) 
<^ not by Eurystheus (as Hefcules was), but by myself^ as be- 
<< ing my own master, and under my own command.'' 
'EfjMur(f) ktit6urrm. See also his epistle to Amphidamas, in 
which, among other high things he saith of himself << I shall 
" not build altars to others, but others to me."f 

The great philosopher,' Plotinus, so highly extolled by Mr. 
Bayle, for his eminent virtues, frequenUy speaks in the same 
vain-f lorious strain with the Stoics : that the wise and virtU" 



• Anton. Medit book ▼. sect 5. 

t SUDley*8 Hist, of Philos. p. 7J9, 741. edit. 2d. Lond. 1687. 
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ous man is not impressed by any thing without him : that he 
accounteth the death of mortals, the overturning of his city, 
or any public calamities, no great matter : nor can the cap- 
tivity of himself, or his nearest friends and relations, in the 
least diminish his felicity.* That he is void <^ all fear, trust- 
ing in himself^ ^/(rrs^tfoe; laur^, that no evil shall ever touch 
him.f It may help to let us into the pride of his character, 
that when Amelius invited him to assist in a sacrifice, which 
he intended to offer to the gods at a solemn festival, he an- 
swered, <* It is for them to come to m^ not for me to go to 
« them.'^!: 

Some learned persons have denied that humility, either as 
to name or thing, is to be found in the writings of the Pa- 
gans ; and it must be owned, that humility is of a bad sound 
among the philosophers, and among the Stoics it is always 
taken for a vice ; but the word <^ humble** sometimes occurs 
in the Pagan writers in a good sense, nor were they alto- 
gether strangers to the virtue intended by it. But if we take 
humility, as it implies a deep sense of our own unworthiness 
and insufficiency in ourselves, and of the manifold defects of 
our obedience and righteousness, accompanied with a true con- 
trition of heart for our sins, and which carrieth us to acknow- 
ledge, that if God should enter into strict judgment with us 
we could not be justified in his sight ; this humility, which is 
opposed to self-confidence, and self-dependence, and which 
causeth us to place our whole trust in the infinite grace and 
Vnercy of God for salvation, seems not to enter into the Pa- 
gan systems of piety and morality, especially that of the 
Stoics. § There is a spiritual pride and self-sufficiency run- 



* plotiD. Ennead. I. Ub. iv. cap. 7. f 1^^^ ^P- 1^» ^5, 

^ Porpbyiy's Life of Flotinus, prefixed to his works, p. 8. B. The same 
vain-glorious spirit animated the Indian Brahmins. When ApoUonius asked 

them what they were"? larchas, the ddef of them, answered, that they thought 

themaelfes gods. 

§ It is true, that the Stoics seemed to require, that a man, as a preparative for 

l>hilosophy, should have a consciousness of his own weakness and inability : see 

a passage to this purpose in Epictetns, cited aboire, p. 13d. Bui the design of 
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uing through their whole scheme, scarce reconcilable to that 
humble frame of spirit which our Lord insists upon as a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the piety and virtue of such imperfect 
creatures as we are in this present state. Here then is a re- 
markable instance of an evangelical precept relating to a 
temper of mind, which is represented as of great importance 
to our acceptance with God, and which yet is not to be foand 
in the Pagan moralists. 



their philosophy, when once a man was engaged in it, was to inspire bim with • 
confidence in his own strength, and the absolute sufficiency of his own Tirtue. 
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CHAP. X. 



' ■-- 

Ithe Stoics gave excellent precepts with regard to the duties men owe to one another. 

' 7€t they carried their doctrine of apathy so far, as to be tn some instances not 

• prapmiy consisteni with a humane dtqxfsilion and a charitable sympathy. They 

Mttdjine things concerning Jhrgiving iiyuries and bearing with other men^s favJts* 

^vt in several rejects they carried this to an extreme, and placed it on wrong 

Jhundaiions, or enforced it by improper motives* 7%is is particidarly shown with 

regard to those tvm eminent philosophers, Epictetus and Marcus Antoninus, The 

nsost ancient Stoics did not allow pardoning mercy to be an ingredient in a per* 

fict character. 



The Stoics were particularly remarkable for the precepts 
land directions they gave with regard to the duties men owe 
to one another. They taught that men were bom to be 
helpful to each other in all the offices of mutual assistance 
and benevolence, and that they are united by the strongest 
ties, as all belonging to one common city of gods and men."* 
Many of their precepts tended to set the obligations we are 
under to love and do good to one another, and to all man* 
kind, in a strong and affecting light. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, that some parts of their scheme were little con- 
sistent with that humanity and mutual benevolence, which it 
was the design of many of their precepts to recommend. 

To support their vain-glorious scheme of self-sufficiency 
and independency, they prescribed an unnatural apathy. 
Their wise man was to be devoid of passions, of fear and grief, 
of sorrow and joy. He must not be grieved for the loss of 
wife, children, or friends, or for any calamity which can be- 
fill himself or them, or even for the public distresses and ca- 
lamities of his country. There is a fragment of a treatise in 
Tlutarch to show that the Stoics speak greater improbabilities 
than the poets : and he produces as an instance of it, their 
asserting, that their wise man continues fearless and invin- 
cible in the subversion of the walls of his city, and in other 

^ - - - - II - ■ - 

* Cicero de Finib. fib. ill. cap. 19. p. 258. 
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great calamities of a public nature.* Seneca says, in hit 
74th epistle, that *^ a wise man is not afflicted at the loss of 
^ his friends or children. — Non affligitur sapiens libera- 
*^ rum amissione aut amicorum/' And in the same epistle^ 
among the things which should not grieve, nor disturb him, 
he reckons ** the besieging of his country, the death of hii 
'< children, and the slavery of his parents. — Obsidio pi^ 
^ trise, llberorum mors, parentum servitus."f Nor is diii 
merely an extravagant rant of Seneca, who often gave into 
an hyperbolical way of expression. Epictetus, one of the 
gravest and most judicious authors among the Stoics, and 
who adhered very closely to the principles of their philoso* 
phy, expresseth himself to the same purpose. It is true thai 
he says, ** I am not to be undisturbed by passion, in the 
*^ same sense that a statue is, but as one who preserves th^ 
** natural and acquired relations, as a private person, a^ a 
<* son, as a brother, as a &ther, as a citizen.":^ And he sal- 
lows a man '< to preserve an affectionate temper, as becomes 
*< a noble spirited and happy person.''} It is usual with the 
Stoics to throw in every now and then some hint% which 
seem to correct and soften their extravagant maxims^ and re- 
duce them within the bounds of nature and humanity. 3ut 
that great philosopher himself has several passages wihid&.it 
is very difficult for the most candid censurer to interpret ip « 
favourable sense. Having mentioned those which: he. fays 
are called << great events," viz. wars and seditions, the de* 
struct ion of numbers of men, and the overthrow of cities^ be 
asks, ** What great matter is there in all this? Notjbong. 
** What great matter is there in the death of numerous oxen, 
<* numbers of sheep^ or in the burning or pulling down num- 
*< bers of nests of storks or swallows ? He affirms^ . th>t 



* Plutaicb. Opera, tom. U, p. 1057, 1058. edit XyL Francof. 16Sa 
f Sen. epitt. 74. Plotinns expressef hiniMlf to tfae same purpoee. Seef ifeovf » 
p. 141. 
I Epict. Dissert, book iii. chap. 2. sect. 5. 
§ Ibid. chap. 24. sect. 4. 
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^ these cases are perfectly alike : the bodies of men are de* 
<< stroyed, and the bodies of sheep and oxen : the houses of 
** men are burnt, and the houses or nests of storks. What 
« is there great and dreadful in all this ?' He owns after^ 
wards, that there is a difference between a man and a stork : 
bnt not in body.* To talk with such indifference of great 
public calamities, is more a proof of the want of humanity 
than of a real greatness of mind ; and is not well consistent 
with a true benevolence towards mankind, or with a gene* 
TOas patriotism or love to our country, which yet the Stoics' 
ifiade great profession of. To the same purpose he expresses 
himself in another remarkable passage, the design of which 
li to signify, that the slaughter of armies is an indifferent 
Ittatter ; and that it ought not to have given Agamemnon con- 
cern, if the Greeks were rented and slain by theTre}ans.f The 
fkote of the ingenious translator before mentioned upon this 
passage appears to me to be a just one. ** As the Stdcai 
^ idoctHne all along forbids pity and compassion, it will have 
<^ Wen a king look upon the welfare of his people^ and a ge- 
^'Hbral upon the preservation of his soldiers, as a matter 
^ qctite foreign and indifierent to himJ'% 
"""With respect to crosses and adverse events of a private na« 
ttiit^ EpiCtetus every where treats them as if they were no* 
tbStug to US at all. I shall mention one passage of this kind 
MAong many others: that might be produced^ ** A son is 
^iiead (saith he). What hath happened ? A son is dead. 
^ Nothing more ? Nothing.**—— A ship is lost. What hath 
^'happened? A ship is lost.--*--**He is carried to prison. 

^ What hath happened ? He is carried to prison. That 

^ be is unhappy, is an addition that every one makes of his 
<< invn." Epictetus adds, that " Jupiter hath made these 
« things to be no evils : and that he has opened you the 
^ door whenever they do not suit you : Go out, man, and do 
^Dot complain."^ l^e reader cannot but observe, that 



* Ej^ct. Dissert, book i. chap. 28. sect. 3. 

f Ibid, book iii. chap. 22. sect 4, 

I Ibid. marg. note. 

S Ibid, book ill. diap. 8. lect. 2. 

Vol. II. T 
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though he speaks with such indifference of these things» as if 
they were nothing at all, and should not give us the least 
disturbance, yet he most inconsistently supposes, that they 
may be so grievous as to render life unsupportable ; and in 
that case advises a man to put an end to his life^ that he may 
get rid of them. 

There is little room in the Stoical scheme for thata£fectioii- 
ate sjrmpathy with others in distress, which Christianity re- 
quires, and which is so amiable a part of a humane dispo- 
sition. And they seem not willing to allow the workings d 
the natural tender affections. Epictetus blames Homer Sat 
representing Ulysses as sitting and crying upon a rock, wheu 
he longed to see his wife. <^ If Ulysses (says he) did indeed 
^ cry and bewail himself he was not a good man.''* And 
he elsewhere declares that ^^ no good man laments^ nor sighs, 
<^ nor groans."f Yet in his Enchiridion he says, ^* If you 
<< see any one weeping for grief, either that his son is gone 
*< abroad or dead, or that he hath suffered in his affairs, take 
** heed that the appearance may not hurry you away with iu 
*^ As far as words go, however, do not disdain to conde- 
" scend to him, and even, if it should so happen, to groan 
*< with him. Take heed, however, not to groan inwardly 
'< tooJ^X What a strange philosophy was this I They might 
put on an outward appearance of sympathizing with their 
ftiends, but they were to take great care that there should be 
nothing in the temper of their minds answering to that ap- 
pearance. 

Thus the Stoics, whilst they aimed at greatness of mindi 
in effect strove to stifle the kind and humane affections. 
Epictetus compares the death of a friend to the breaking of 
an old pipkin, in which one uses to cook his meat : and asks^ 
*^ Must you die with hunger, because you do not use your 
" old pipkin ? Do you not send and buy a new one.*'§ Vfho 



* Epict. Dissert, book iil. cbap. 24. sect 1. 

f Ibid, book ii. chap. 13. sect 2. 

I Epict Enchirid. chap. 16. Miss Carter's translation. 

§ Epict Dissert book iv. chap. 10. sect. 5. 
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tan without some indignation read this mean representation 
of the death of a beloved and esteemed friend ? But Marcus 
Antoninus' good nature got the better of his Stoical princi- 
ples. He shed tears at the death of his old tutor : and when 
8ome about the court put him in mind of his usual firmness 
and steadiness, Antoninus Pius replied in bis defence: << You 
** must give him leave to be a man : neither philosophy nor 
** imperial dignity can extinguish our natural affections."* 
Cato of Utica, rigid Stoic as he was, carried his sorrow for 
the death of his brother, Csepio, to an extraordinary degree. 
Plutarch, in his account of Cato's life, observes, that upon 
this occasion he showed himself more a fond brother, than a 
philosopher, not only in the excess of grief bewailing and 
embracing the dead body, but'also in the extravagant expenses 
of the funeral : and that this was blamed by some, as not 
suiting with Cato's usual moderation in other things. But 
bow justly blaroeable was that philosophy which was of such a 
kind, that a man could not act up to it, without endeavour- 
ing to extinguish the tenderest sentiments of the human 
nature ! Our Saviour's weeping over his beloved friend 
Lazarus, and the sorrow he expressed upon a foresight of the 
lipproaching miseries of the Jews, and destruction of Jerusa* 
Tern, are striking instances of the most humane tenderness 
and friendly affections, mixed with the truest greatness of 
soul. And how much more just as well as amiable is the 
model of a perfect character, as actually exemplified in the 
life of our blessed Lord, than the Stoics, the most eminent of 
the Pagan moralists, were able to form, even in idea, in the 
fiiigned description they give us of their perfect wise man ?f 



* See the life of Marcus Antoninus, prefixed to the Glasgow translation of 
bifi Meditations, p* 13. 

f The Gospel, in tbb, as well as other instances^ guards against extremes. It 
allows the tender movements of humanity and compassion on proper occasions, 
but prescribes a due moderation to be observed : that we be not swallowed up of 
overmuch sorrow, nor mourn as those that have no hope. The Stoics thought it 
unbecoming their wise man to give way to the movements of sorrow in any case^ 
and particularly on funeral occasions. On the other hand, the Chinese laws and 



s. 
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With regard to the forgiving injuries, the bearing with 
the weakneBses and faults of other*, and showing a good wiB 
even to those that otknd us, which is a noble part of our dotj, 
there are many admirable passages, both in Epictetus and 
Antoninus, in which this excellent temper and conduct ii 
urged and enforced by a variety of considerations. Many of 
the motives to engage*us to it are the same which are proposed 
m the holy Scriptures."* But they sometimes carry it too fiur, 
and place this noble duty on a wrong foundation, or push it 
to an extreme which may prove prejudicial The design of 
the eighteenth chapter of the first book of EpictetusT diaso^ 
tations, as given by Arrian, is to show that we are not to be 
angry with the errors of others. A good precept, but whidi 
he there builds on a foundation that will not bear it, viSi 
^ That all men act according to their persuasion : that even 
^ thieves and adulterers act from a wrong persuasion or error 
<* in their judgment, that it is for their advantage to steal, or 



ff^ii^ftqig, and Confucius himself, tbdr gnat monlist, seem to have enooun^ 
B sorrow beyond all reasonable bounds. We are told concerning that philosopher, 
that he constantly showed great grief on the death of his fnends and relative^ and 
on occasion of the death of maoj others, and eiren carried it to an excess. It was 
an old custom in China, that the time of moumiog for a parent should be Urns 
years ; this he would have observed with the utmost strictness, and reproved om 
of his disciples, who thought some abatement might be allowed. He approv- 
ed the conduct of an emperor, who hid himself three years in the royal garden or 
grove where his lather was buried^ and abandoned himself to hts grief, to aa net 
to take any care of the affisirs of government, or converse with any hodj. Hi 
says that the ancient kings, whom he hi^ly esteemed, acted after this manner ; 
and that in the book of Offices it is taught, that when a king was dead, bis son and 
■nccaiinrgava himself up to grief for three years, and committed affiuia dufing tii|k 
time wholly to an administrator, who governed in bis stead. Scicnt. Sin, lik m. 
P. vii. p. 109. et 130. I think the most partial admirer of Confudua and dK 
Chinese constitutions, must acknowledge, that this is carrying things to an ex- 
treme, whidi is both unreasonable in itself, and prejudicud to society. 

* Among the many motives to forgiveness urged by EpMtetns and AntoidBOi^ 
I do not remember that they ever take notice of that which is perticalarfy insirtf*! 
on by our Saviour, and is of the highest consequence : ** If you forgive men 
*' their tr e spass e s , your heavenly Father will abo forgive yoo : but if yoa forgite 
■* not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespaaBe&" Matt 
vi 14, 15. 3 
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^ debauch their neighbour's wife. And while they have this 
^ persuasion) they cannot act otherwise. That therefore we 
f< ought not to be angry at them, nor endeavour to destroy 
f< them, but to pity them for their mistakes, and show them 
^ their errors, and they will amend their faults." This is the 
sobstance of what Epictetus says in the first section of that 
chapter. The gospel prescribes all that reason and humanity 
requires in such a case, but upon far juster principles. Miss 
Carter's note upon it, in her excellent translation of Epictetus, 
jijheserves notice. '^ The most ignorant persons often practise 
*> what they know to be evil ; and they who voluntarily suffer, 
^ as many do, their inclination to blind their judgments, are 
^■^ pot justified by following it. The doctrine therefore of 
** Epictetus, here and elsewhere on this head, contradicts the 
<f voice of reason and conscience $ it destroys all guilt and 
<f merit, all punishment and reward, all blame of ourselves 
^< or others, all sense of misbehaviour towards our feUow 
*< creatures or our Creator. No wonder that such philoso- 
** phers did not teach repentance towards God." Epictetus 
frequently represents ignorance as the cause of all our faults.*" 
And Antoninus often talks after the same manner* ^^ It is 
^< cruel (says he) to hinder men from desiring or pursuing 
<^ what appears to them as their proper good : and yet you 
<' seem in a certain manner to be chargeable with this con- 
^^ duct, when you are angry at the mistakes and wrong actions 
^ of men ; for all are carried to what appears to them to be 
•* their proper good. But, say you, it is not their proper 
<< good. Well : instruct them then, and teach them better ; 
^ and do not be angry «t them."-!' But it frequently happens, 
that it would be a vain attempt to instruct them ; though un- 
doubtedly it would be well done to endeavour, as far as we 
can, to make them sensible of their guilt, and reclaim them 
from their evil courses. But in many instances it is not for 
want of knowing what is right that men do wrong, but be- 



* See his Dissertattoos, book i. chap. 26. sect 1. And ibid. chap. 88. sect. 2. 
f Anton. Medit. book vi sect. 27. 
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<< the figSp or that an infant should no^ cry, or a horse sbopU 
<< not neigh, or such other necessary things. What can tin 
^ man do, that has such dispositions ?' I do not deny, but 
that to express the power of e?il habits, wliich indace a monl 
impotency, comparisons may be sometimes aptly drawn fran 
the things that are physically necessary; but great can 
should be taken not to carry it too far, as if bad men were not 
to be blamed for the evil actions they commit, and as if those 
actions were what they could not possibly avoid doing. And 
I think it must be acknowledged that Antoninus has pushed 
it to an extreme. I shall only mention one passage more to 
the same purpose. " It is the part of a madman (says he) to 
«< expect impossibilities : now it is impossible that vicioos nai 
^< should act another part than we see they act."* This is nst 
tirue, if applied to particular actions. Tliere is not one bid 
action which a wicked man commits, but it was possible for 
him in that very instance to have acted otherwise. 

Another consideration which is insisted upon both by Epi^ 
tetus and Antoninus, to engage us to bear with those tbst 
oflfend us, and not be angry at them for any thing they dots 
us, is, that in reality they do us no injury. EpicteUiS lays it 



• ADton. Medit book ▼. sect. 17. The author of the book De rEspritob* 
serres, that the famous Mr. Fontcnelle contemplated the wickednesB of tam 
without sharpness or bitterness, considering it as the neoessaiy efiedb ** d« I'to* 
** chainement uniTersel,— «f the universal concatenation of things.'* See Jk 
TEsprit, disc 4. chap. 14. But if this was a just reason for not censuring or beiag 
angry at any man for his wicked deeds, he ought, upon the same principle, aot 
to have acknowledged a good man's merit, or to haTe allowed him my ptaaeor 
ieward fbr hia virtuous actions. Another French author, who maintalni eke 
Mine principle of universal necessity^ does not draw so good natured a eonclo- 
sion from it as Mr. Fontenelle ; for though he thinks the criminal person sboald 
not feel any remorse for the e?il he has done, because he could not help it, yet be 
supposes it may be necessary fcfr the public good to destroy him, aa we do mad 
dogs or -serpents. See Le Disooors sur la Via Hemreuse, at the end of Les Pen- 
sees Fhilosophiques. And, indeed, if one man is necessitated by the fatal chain 
to commit bad actions, why may not another man be equally supposed to be ne- 
cessitated to hate, to censare^ and punish him ? So that, at the bottom, this doc* 
trine will bring no great comfiirt even to evil doers, nor be a good reaaon lor ex- 
ercising forbearance towards them, or forgiving them. 
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iiyvm as a maxim, that*" one cannot be in fault, and ano- 
«• thcr the sufferer.*** Upon which the ingenious translator 
^tovy properly remarks, " This is a Stoic extravagance ; the 
^ very thing which constitutes the fault of the one in this case, 
^ is that he makes the other suffer.** Epictetus has many 
good things about patience under injuries. But the truth is^ 
tliatf according to him, no injury can be done to a good man. 
^ No one (says he) either hurts or benefits another : but the 
<* principles which we hold concerning every thing, it is this 
■^"that hurts us, this that overturns us."f He gives it as a 
triaxlm, that " one man doth not hurt another, but that every 
^* man is hurt and profited by his own actions."]: In like 
manner Maximus Tyrius has an express dissertation to prove, 
iiUit an injury is not to be retaliated. And he goes upon this 
flrinciple, that a good man cannot be injured by a wicked 
man ; because he has no good thing which it is in the power 
of a bad man to spoil Or deprive him of, and that a good 
nan can neither do nor suffer an injury. Seneca often talks 
fa the same strain, especially in his tract. Quod in siqpientem 
noil cadit injuria.} So also Antoninus says, *< I cannot be 
*< hurt by any of them, since none of them can involve me in 
^any thing dishonourable or deformed."|| And he often 
i|rgues« that we ought not to be angry at any injustice men 
da to us, because they cannot hurt us. But though this con- 
•ideration may be so managed, as greatly to moderate our 
resentments, yet if it be understood in its rigour, according 
io the Stoical principles, it leaves nothing properly praise- 
worthy in forgiveness, or rather leaves no room for forgiveness 
at all. For if no injury be done me, where is the exercise of 
Hk forgiving disposition ? How much juster and nobler is it to 
be able to say. He hath hurt and injured me, yet I forgive him: 
I bear him no malice or ill-will, but am ready, if a proper 



' * Cpict. DiMBrt. book li. dv^ 19. fiOt. v. 

f Ibid; book: It. Met. 4^ $ Seo puCieuUnfy apt 15. ot 16. 

\ IbidcbaplSi fleets. || Anton. Modit. book ii. fl««. !• 

You IL U 
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opportunity offers, to render him good tar his evil ? whidi is 
the temper Christianity requires. 

There is another consideration urged by that worthy em- 
peror and philosopher, Marcus Antoninus, which deserves to 
be examined. It is to this purpose : that the injury done us 
is not hurtful to the whole, and what is not hurtfiil to 
the whole, cannot be really hurtful to any particular part. 
*< What is not hurtful to the city (says he) cannot hurt the 
*^ citizen. Make use of this rule upon every conception of 
<< any thing as hurting you. If the city (by which he there 
** means the universe) be not hurt by it, I cannot be hort*^ 
And again : ^^ If this event be not hurtful to the wholes wby 
" am I disturbed by it ? Nay, who can hurt the whole."t To 
this may be added, what he elsewhere observes, ^^ there is 
<* no universal wickedness to hurt the universe. Particular 
<< wickedness of any individual hurts not another, it hurts 
'* himself only; who yet has this gracious privilege, that as 
<< soon as he heartily desires it, he may be free from it alto- 
** gether/'l I do not well see how it can be said upon these 
principles, that there is any hurt in sin at all. It cannot hurt 
the universe, it cannot hurt any other man but him that com- 
mits it ; nor, according to this way of reasoning, it cannot 
hurt the man himself. For nothing can hurt any part that 
does not hurt the whole : and sin is so far from hurting the 
whole, that, according to the Stoic principles, it contributes 
to the harmony of the universe, and as such may be said to 
be agreeable to the nature of the whole.§ And he expressly 
asserts, that ^^ nothing advantageous to the whole is hurtfiil 
« to the part."|| 

I shall mention some other passages which tend to illustrate 



* Anton. Medit. book v. sect 22. 

t Ibid, book v. sect. 35. J Ibid, bookviii. sect. SS. 

§ According to the account Plutarch g^ves from Chrysippus, sin tends to the 
good of the whole. He says, that virtue and vice, like the difference and variety 
of die seasons, tend to the harmony of the universe. De Stoic Bepug. Open, 
p. 1050, 1051, torn. II. edit. Xyl. See also ibid. p. 1066. 

y Anton. Medit. book x. sect. 6. 
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thi& ^< When you are disgbsted (^ays be) with the itnpu- 
>< dence of any One, immediately ask yourself, Can the uni- 
-^ verse then be withdut the shameless? It cannot. Do not 
^^ demand then what is impossible. For this is one of those 
^' shameless men. who must needs be in the universe. Have 
^ the same question also at hand, when shocked at the crafty, 
<< the faithless, or the faulty in any respect." See Ant. Medit. 
b. be. sect. 42. Here and in some other passages he speaks 
as if those persons and actions, which seem to us bad and 
vidous, were so connected with the whole, as to be necessary 
to the order of it, and without which the whole would run 
into confusion. And accordingly he supposiss, that every 
event which comes to pass, tends to the prosperity and felicity 
of Jupiter himself in his administration, who never would 
have permitted this event if it had not conduced to good. 
But if this be applied to particular bad men and piarticular 
wicked actions, as if these very men and these evil actions 
were necessary to the good order of the universe, and that the 
whole would be less perfect, a&d God less happy, if those 
particular persons had not existed, and those actions had not 
been done, this appears to me to be a false supposition, and 
dishonourable to the Deity. It is indeed for the good of the 
universe^ and the glory of the divine administration, that God 
hath made reasonable creatures, endued with liberty and free 
agency ; and that he dealeth with them as such, and conse* 
quendy permits them to use their liberty even in doing evil 
actions. But it does not follow, that every particular action 
of theirs conduceth to good, and that God permitteth it for 
that reason. He may indeed in his infinite wisdom over-rule 
it to good, and bring good out of it; but in its own nature 
vice and sin is evil, and of a pernicious tendency ; and therefore 
a righteous and holy God hath a just displeasure against it, and 
against the persons that commit it; and may, in an entire con- 
sistency widi his governing wisdom, righteousness, and good- 
ness, punish them for it. And in like manner a good and 
virtuous man may and ought to conceive a just abhorrence of 
such evil actions^ and may, without atay imputation upon hiff 
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goodneiii be displeased with those that afe guiltf of tbenk 
--*I adcDowledge that there are many consideration^ seftanS 
of which are very properly urged both by Epictetus aad.Aflv 
toninofl^ which should dispose us not to be too rigotons in 
our censures upon the actions of others, and to put the mmt 
favourable construction upon them which the circumstanoes 
of the case can possibly admit But it is certainly wrongi 
under pretrace of engaging men not to be angry at the fiiuhs 
of others, to endeavour to palliate the evil and deformity^ 
vice and sin, and to make such a representation of it, as if it 
were true, and pursued to its genuine consequences, would 
show that neither God nor man should be angry at it, and 
punish it. This seems to be the plain tendency of sone of 
the passages which have been produced from Marcus AntoiA 
nns; though I am far from charging that excellent emperm* 
and philosopher with intending those consequaices, and in- 
deed he has other passages of a difierent strain. For thbugh 
he expressly asserts, as has been shown, that *^ the particular 
<< wickedness of any individual hurts not another, it hniti 
** himself only ; and that no injury or evil action can be fautt- 
<^ fill to the whole;'' yet he elsewhere says, that ^< he who is 
** guilty of an injury is guilty of an impiety : for since the natuile 
<< of the whole has formed the rational animals for being usefU 
*< to aae another, he whb transgresses this her will, is thus gioilty 
<* of impiety against the mo^t ancient and venerable of the 
<< gods.^' By which be means what he so often calls the 
wh(^ and the nature of the Whole. Here he seems plainly 
to suppose, contrary to what he elsewhere teaches, both that 
a man may hurt and do an injury to another of the same 
species^ with himself and that in so doing he is guilty of aii 
impiety against the whole. And be there adds, that << he 
<* who willingly lies is guilty of impiety, in as far as by de» 
<* ceiving he does an injury ; and he who lies unwillingly, in 
*< as&r as his voice dissents from the nature of the whole; 
<* which as he had observed jast before is truth, and the first 
^ cause of all truth." He there also says, *Hhat he who pursues 
<< pleasure as good, and shuns pain as evil, or who is not in- 
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^ di£ferendy disposed to pain and pleasure, life land death, 
** g^cny and ignominy, all which the nature of the whole re- 
'* gards as indiflferent, is plainly guilty of impiety.'"* 

I hare insisted the more largely on the Stoical doctrine of 
feigiriog injuries, and doing good to those that have used us 
ill, because it is that part of their doctrine in which they have 
been thought to come up to some of the sublimest precepts of 
morality as taught by our Saviour. I readily acknowledge 
that an excellent spirit breathes in several of their precepts on 
thii bead. But it appears from the observations which have 
been made, that by placing that duty in some respects on a 
wreng foundation, and enforcing it by motives which will not 
boLT m strict scrutiny, and carrying it in some instances to an 
t extreme, they weaken what they endeavour to establish. All 
IT that is just in this doctrine is taught in the gospel, without 
raaning into extremes. The best and properest of the mo« 
& tifes proposed by these philosophers are also there urged to 
eogage us to bear with one another's faults and infirmities, 
and to forgive and do good to those that injure and ofiend us: 
besidqi which there are additional motives proposed, which 
are of the greatest weight. This duty is bound upon us by 
the express command and authority of God himself, who 
bath also made our for^ving other men their offences com- 
mitted against us, a necessary condition of our obtaining the 
forgiveness of our own offences from God. We are assured, 
that the unmerciful and unforgiving shall have no mercy 
shown them at the day of judgment.f But especially the 
motives drawn from the wonderful love of God in sending his 
Sod to 8u£fer and die for us whilst we were yet enemies and 
ungodly, and the exceeding riches of his grace towards peni* 
tent sinnen, together with the perfect example of a forgiving 
disposition in our most amiable and benevolent Saviour, must 
needs, where they are heartily believed, have a mighty force 
upoa . an ingenuous mind. And yet at same time great care 



,tf AillWk^ SftfdH boidL iJk tML L fJuamU.15, 
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18 taken to keep up adeep sense of the evil ofnn, and mi ab-. 
horrence of it in the minds of men, which is of the utmost oon* 
sequence to the cause of virtue^ and the good order of the 
moral world, 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with obserring^ 
that the benevolent doctrine which hath been mentioned, 
seems not to have been carried by any of the Stoic {Philoso- 
phers so far as by Epictetus and Marcus Antoninus, both of 
whom lived after this doctrine had received its utmost im- 
provement in the gospel of Jesus ; and was exemplified in 
many of the primitive Christians, who prayed for their ene- 
mies and persecutors with their dying breath. The more 
ancient Stoics seem to have wrought up their scheme with 
greater rigour, and to have advanced maxims not very con- 
sistent with that humane and forgiving disposition so strong 
recommended by Marcus Antoninus. Mr. Stanley in his ex- 
cellent history of philosophy gives it as part of the Stoical de- 
scription of their wise man, or man of perfect virtue^ that 
'< he is not merciful or prone to pardon, remitting notlung 
<< of the punishments inflicted by the law, as knowing 
<* them to be proportioned to, not exceeding, the o^enoej 
<^ and that whosoever sinneth, sinneth out of his own 
** wickedness. A wise man therefore is not benign, for 
^< he who is benign mitigates the rigour of justice^ and 
^* conceives the punishments inflicted by law to be greater 
<< than they ought : but a wise man knoweth the law to be 
<^ good, or a right reason, commanding what is to be donfSt 
" and what not."* Stanley refers for the proof of this to 
Laertius and Stobasus, but does not point out to the particu- 
lar passages of those authors, which therefore I shall here 
mention. The reader may consult Laert. lib. vii. segm. 123. 
and Stobaeus Eclog. Ethic, p. 178. edit. Plant To which 
may be added, what Seneca says concerning it, de Clem, 
lib. ii. cap. 6 et 7, where he endeavours to explain and i^>o- 
logize for the Stoical doctrine on this head.f " Mercy (says 



• Stanley's Hist Fhilosoph. p. 468. second edit Lond. 

f Misericordia vitium est animorum Diinis miseriaB farentiuin : ^am tiquis a 
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^ he) is the vice or fault of souls that are too favourable to 

** misery, which if any one requireth of a wise man, he may 

(< also require of him lamentations and groans." — To show that 

a wise roan ought not to pardon, he observes, that ^' pardon 

<* is a remission of the penalty which is justly due ; and that 

^ a man is said to be pardoned, who ought to be punished ; 

<* but a wise man does nothing which he ought not to do, 

<< and omits nothing which he ought to do: and therefore he 

(< does not remit the punishment which he ought to exact. 

^ Yet he grants that which is the effect of pardon, but does 

>< it in a more honourable way. He spares, counsels, and 

<* corrects: he does the same thing as if he did pardon, but 

^ does not pardon ; because he that pardons acknowledges 

<< that he hath omitted something which he ought to have 

^ dcme. — To pardon is not to punish those things which you 

<< judge ought to be punished." 

We have a remarkable instance of the rigorous Stoical dis- 
position in the famous Cato of Utica, who is cried up as a 
perfect model of Stoical virtue, and whose character is soex- 
qoisitelj drawn by the masterly pen of Sallust : and one of 
the principal strokes in his character is this, that whereas 
Csesar was admired for clemency and mercy, and his readir 
ness to pardon, Cato was revered for his strict and inflexible 
severity : *^ Severitas dignitatem addiderat." In Caesar was 
found a sure refuge to the wretched; in Cato a certain 
Tengeance to the guilty, << malis pemicies." Sal. de Bel. 
Catalin* cap. Iv. 



■ipienti eiigit, prope esl ut Umentationem exigat, et in alienis fuoeribus gitni- 
ttn. At quare non ignoscat dicam : oonstituamus nunc quoque, quid sit venia, 
ut iciainus dari illam a sapiente non deberc. Venia est poenae merits remissio — 
e! ignoscitur qui puniri debuit. Sapiens autem nihil facit quod non debet, nihil 
pnHermittit quod debet. Jtaque p«nam quam exigere debet, non donat. Sed 
ittod qaod CK Yoaift eooM qui ^ honestiori tibi wiSl tribuit. — Parcit enim sapiens, 
fioniiilit et oorii^t. Idem fiidt quod si ignosceret, nee ignoscit: quoniam qui 
ignosdt, fiOetor aliquid se quod fieri debuit omisissc — ignoscere autem est, qu« 
judicas punienda non punire. 
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CHAP. XL 

Tkg Siokal precepts wiik regard to te^-govemmtent considered. They talk hi H^ 
strains of regulating and subduing Ike appetites and pasakns t and yet gjove tm 
great indulgence to the Jleskfy amaqriseenee, and had not a due regard to pm^ 
ty and chastify. Their doctrine of smdde eonsiderod. Some ^ the most emt 
nent wise men amumg the he at he ns^ and uuu^ ^ our modem admirers of no- 
turalreligjumjauiiyinlhisre^^ect* The/idschood and pernicious consequenees ff 
this doctrine shounu 

Let as next proceed to consider that part of the Stoicsi 
morals which relates more immediately to ourselves, and the 
government of our appetites and passions. And with regard 
to this, nothing can make a more glorious appearance tfaab 
the general principles of the Stoics, which every where breathe 
a contempt both of pleasure and pain. They prescribe the 
subduing and even the extinguishing the appetites and pas- 
sions, and keeping them under the most perfect subjection to 
the laws of reason and virtue^ and seem to aim at a greatness 
and dignity above the attainments of human nature. Yet if 
we closely examine their scheme in this respect, it will appear 
that it was in several instances defective, at the same tiliie 
that in other instances it was carried to a degree of extra- 
vagance. 

What has been already observed concerning the other phi- 
losophers, is equally true of the Stoics: that whatever thej 
might say in general concerning temperance and continence 
and against a love of sensual pleasures, yet in particular io* 
stances they gave greater allowances to fleshly lusts and the 
sensual appetite, than were consistent with the dignity of 
virtue, and the rules of modesty and purity. Some hints of 
this were given before* That unnatural and detestable vice, 
which, as I have shown, was commonly charged upon the 
philosophers, was looked upon by the principal of the ancient 
Stoics, Zeno^ Chrysippus, and Cleanthes, to be an indifier- 
ent thing, as Sextus Empiricus informs us.* And some of 

* Fynfaon. Hypotyp. lib. uL cap^ 24. 
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the chief leaders of that sect acted as if they really thought 
so* Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, allowed himself in that 
practice, and seems not to have had any scruple about it. Laer* 
tins indeed sajrs, that he did it seldom and sparingly, ^mtda^dig 
ixfi^* (way^^* But Antigonus Carystius, as cited by Athe- 
nasus, represents it as a common practice with him. Yet he 
was cried up as a man of exemplary virtue, and was r^narka- 
ble for his gravity, austerity, patience, and temperance. The 
Athenians made a memorable decree in his favour, which 
maji be seen in Laertius,f in which they bear him testimony, 
tliat he had for many years taught philosophy in their city, 
aad had formed the youth to virtue and sobriety, and had in 
hk own life given an example to all of the most excellent things : 
Ins practice was agreeable to his doctrine, and therefore they 
ckcreed him a golden crown on the account of his virtue and 
tmnp^ance; and that a sq>ulchre should be built for him in 
Ihe Ceramicus, at the public charge, and that the decree 
•hould be engraven upon two pillars. One may see by this, 
that the Heathens laid no great stress on chastity and conti- 
iMBce, and that a man might pass for a good man among 
theBf who was guilty of great vices and impurities.;}: From 
the instance now mentioned, it is a natural inference, that 
if those rigid teachers of morals passed so wrong a judge-* 
ment in a case like this, in which the law of nature seems to 
be very clear, this affords a plain proof that they were not ta 
be depended upon for sound instructions in morality : and 
tliat if men were left merely to interpret the law of nature as 



* liiert; lib. vii. segm. 13. See Menag. Observat. in Laert. p. 273. edit. 
Wetsten. 

f Laert. ubi supra, segm. 10, 11. 

f CSeero, in one of the best of his works, joins Aristippus with Socrates and 
miifunU llmin both m exceUent and extraordinary persons of di?ine endow- 
nwiils, Be Offic. lib. i. cap. 41. Whatever may be said of Socrates, Aristip- 
pus is known to ha?e aUowed himself great liberties in all kinds of pleasures. In 
like manner Epictetus, as has been observed before, gives the highest encomi- 
ums to Dii^geoes, and sets him up as a perfect model of virtue. 

Vol, II. X 
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they themsdres thought agreeable to reasaii> without aitjr 
other or higher guide, they might be apt to judge wrong in 
matters of great consequence. That famous Stoic Chryii^ 
pus, as we are told by Sextus Empiricusi* held, that oamal 
commerce of father and daughter, of mother and eon, ctf 
brother and sister, has nothing in it contrary to reason : for 
which he quotes Chrysippus' book De Republica. Xiaertias 
gives the same account, and quotes that book of Chrysippog 
for it, and says, that he asserts it in others of his treatises^f 
The same thing is affirmed by Plutarch, who produces a pw- 
sage from a work of Chrysippus, which is full to this purpose; 
where he argues from its being practised by the brutes^ .that 
there is nothing in it absurd or contrary tonature.:]: ..Laertios 
further acquaints us, that Chrysippus was censured fbii; hav- 
ing in his commentary on the ancient physiology, writteii ob- 
scene things concerning Jupiter and Juno, such as .h<»5*nf!ift 
prostitutes rather than gods.$ It appears also from Laerthus 
that Zeno, in his book of the Conmionwealth, a book. much 
applauded, and Chrysippus, in a book of the same.title^^hdd 
the community of women ; and in this they followed Plato and 
Diogene&ll It is not therefore to be wondered at that» as 
Sextus Empiricus informs us in a passage before cited, the 
Stoics thought it not absurd or unreasonable to cohabit with 
a harlot, nor to get a living by such practices. But it. is but 
justice to Epictetus and Antoninus to observe, that none : fi 
liiese maxims appear in their writings* Epictetus compares 
adulterers to wasps, whom all men shun, and endeavour to 
beat down ; and he advises to abstain, as far as possiblci from 
fiEimiliarity with women before marriage : but he speaks of it 



* Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. ubi supra. 

f Laert. lib. vii.segm. 188. Concerning the obscenity of Zeno and the Stoics 
see Menag. ubi supra, p. 277, 278* 

\ Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. Open torn. II. p. 1044. F. 1045. A* edSt. Xyl. 
Francof. 1620. 

§ Laert ubi supra. || Ibid. lib. vii. segm. 131. 
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in Yery soft' tenn«, and does not expressly censure it as a fanlt; 
provided a man does it lawfally, that is, by making use of 
IHTostitutes allowed by the laws.* 

This may suffice to show, that the Stoics, notwithstanding 
their glorious pretences, were very loose both in their notions 
and practices, with regard to that purity which is of so great 
importance to the good order and dignity of the rational 
nature; and in several instances, laid aside that mode^ 
wliich seems to be implanted in mankind as a fence against 
those exorbitant fleshly lusts, which dishonour and defile the 
soul. 

Another instance, in which the Stoics seem to have allowed 
too great indulgence to the sensual appetites, relates to the 
drinking to excess. Zeno himself is said to have been a great 
drinker :f and Chrysippus died of a surfeit of drinking sweet 
wine too freely at a sacrifice, to which he was invited by his 
*8cbolars.:|: Cato of Utica, who was thought to have arrived 
*to tlie perfection of virtue, appears to have been addicted to 
"it. Flutai'ch says, he often spent whole nights in drinking.^ 
Seneca, in his tract De Tranquillitate Animi, cap. ult. recom^- 
taends not only « liberalior potio," a drinking more freely 
than ordinary on some occasions, but that << nonnunquam ad 
** ebrietatem veniendum,'* we must sometimes carry it even to 
dnmkenness : and he proceeds to make an apology for it. 
He obseirves, that Solon and Arcesilas indulged themselves in 
it. And he had said before, that Cato relaxed himself with 
wine, when he was fatigued with the cares of the public ; and 
he afterwards owns, that he was charged with drunkenness. 
^< Catoni ebrietas objecta est." But that it would be easier 
to prove that drunkenness is a virtue, than that Cato was 



* Epict. Dinert book ii. chap. 4. et Endiirid. chap. 35. Hiss Carter's 
tnmslatioD. 

f Laert. lib. yii. segm. 26. See also Menagius' Obserrationfl on laSMuBf p. 
276. edit. Wetsteo. 

I Laert lib. viL segm. 184. 

§ See Pfutarcb, in the liJfb of Cato Minor. 
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guU^ of a base or vicious thing* << At &cilio8 efficiet^ qvis- 
«< quis objecerit, hoc crimen honestuniy quam turpem Calo- 
<^ nem." The Stoics held, that the wise man mi^t be inebri- 
ated, but not overcome: his body might be disorder^ with 
wine, but it could not hurt his mind. They maintained, as 
Mr. Upton, cited by Miss Carter, observes, that their wise 
man was a perfect master of himself when he was in a fever 
or in drink. And indeed, Epictetus seems to represent it as 
the prerogative of a man arrived at the perfection of wiadom, 
that be is unshaken by error and delusion, not only when Sp 
wake, but when asleep, when warmed with wine, when dis- 
eased with the spleen."^ 

Another instance of great importance, relating to the duty 
incumbent upon us with regard to ourselves, and in which the 
Stoics fell into a dangerous error, was their doctrine of sui- 
cide or self-murder. Others of the philosophers were &nlt|r 
in this respect, but it was in a particular manner the avowed 
doctrine of the Stoics. They asserted, that in some cases it 
was not only lawful, but a duty, for a wise man to dispatch 
himself. This they call %\ikoyw h^oi^fnyn^t an exit agreeable to 
reason; when a msn has a just cause of departing out of life. 
And Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school declares, that it 
is reasonable for a man to put an end to his own life, not only 
fi>r the sake of his friend, or of his country, but *' if he be 
*^ under any severe pain or torment, or is maimed in his limbs, 
^^ or labours under any incurable disease : xav Jy (rxTcijgor^ 
*^ yiwf^au akyif^vi^ 9) 'ir^iAiam n v6aoig av/aro/g.^f Cato, who was A 
rigid Stoic, declares in Cicero's third book de Finib. that 
it was the duty of the man, whose conveniencies in life ex- 
ceeded the inconveniencies, to continue in life; but where the 
inconveniencies he was under were greater than the conveni- 
encies, or he foresaw that it would be so, it was his duty to 
depart out of life. ^^ In quo plura sunt quae secundum na- 
^Huram sunt, hujus officiunx est in vita manere: in quo 



* Dissert book ii. chap. V?. sect 2, f Laert. lib. vii. legm. 13a 
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^^ antem sunt plara contrarian Hut fore videiitur, hojas 
** officiam est e Titi excedere.'^ And he expressly affirms, 
thai ^ it is often the dilty of a \irise man to defmrt out of this 
** life, though he be most happy, when it can be done oppor- 
^ tuneiy : for this is to live agreeably to nature." << Sa^ offi- 
** eium est sapientis desciscere a vita, cum sit beatissimus ; et 
*' id opportune facere possit : quod est convenienter naturae 
<c vivere."* It is observable that Cato» who teaches this doc- 
trine, lays the foundation of his moral system in this, that 
every animal has from its birth a natural desire of preserving 
itadif in its natural state, and an aversion to its destruction, 
and every thing that tends to it.f In this he followed the 
I^ticiples of the chief masters of the Stmc sect. And since 
they made the perfection of virtue to consist in living agree- 
ably to nature, how it could be consistent with it for a man 
to destroy himself, which they themselves own to be contrary 
to nature, is hard to see. Seneca in this, as well as other 
itatances, is not always consistent with himself, but he gives 
large allowances to suicide. Speaking of the wise man, he 
sffith, that ** if he meets with many things that are trouble- 
^ some to him, and disturbs his tranquillity, he dismisses 
^ himself out of life; and this he does, not merely in the last 
<^ necessity^ but socm as ever fortune begins to be suspected by 
<< liim." ** Si multa occurrunt molesta, et tranquiHitatem 
** tUrbantia, emittit se : nee hoc tantum in necessitate ultima 
^ facit, sed cum primum illi cceperit suspecta esse fortuna.''^ 
And in his little tract. Cur bonis Viris mala fiant, the design 
of which is to vindicate Providence with respect to the evils 
which befal good men, he bestows the highest encomiums 
upon Cato's killing himself, and extols it as a most glorious 
action. And in the conclusion of that tract, he introduces 
God as declaring to men, that he had opened a way for them 
to escape from their calamities ; and had made nothing easier 



* Cicero de Finib. lib. iiL cap. 18. 

f Ibid. cap. 5. 

^ Sen. Epist 7a and he argues the same thing mora Uurge^ In his 58di Epist. 
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for them than to die, which was a short and ready way to».li- 
berty. This seems to have been a fiatshionable doctrine that 
qpread much among the Romans, especially those of leanui|[ 
and quality. The elder Pliny represents a timely or seasoiMi- 
ble death as one of the greatest benefits which nature . hath 
conferred upon mankind, and that the best of it is, thal« ifc is 
what every man may procure for himself.* And FUny the 
younger mentions it as a sign of a great soul to judge, bj 
reason, and to deliberate upon it, when it is proper to stay in 
life, and when to go out of it.f 

But what I would principally observe is, that Epictetus gad 
Antoninus, who seem to have carried the doctrine of morals 
to a greater height than any of the other Stoics^ plainly adnit 
this doctrine. It is true that the former of these excettent 
philosophers had some passages, which at first view, have S 
different aspect << My friends, saith he, wait for God, till hs 
<^ shall give the signal, and dismiss you from this service $ 
^< then return to him. For the present be content to resMiiB 
<< in this post where he has placed you — Stay. Depart nofc 
<< inconsiderately ."it And again in another place, where he 
has some noble strains of resignation to God, he saith, *^ Is 
<< it thy pleasure I should any longer continue in being ? I 
<< will continue free, of a generous spirit, yewoubg^ agreeably to 
^* thy pleasure. — But hast thou no farther use for me ? Face 
^* thou well ! I have staid thus long for thy sake alone^ and 
** no other ; and now I depart in obedience to thee. — What- 
^ ever post or rank thou shalt assign me, like Socrates, I will 
<^ die a thousand times rather than desert it If thou shalt 
** send me, where men cannot live conformably to nature, I 
^* do not depart from thence in disobedience to thy will ; but 
'^ as receiving my signal of retreat from thee. I do not de* 
^ sert thee : heaven forbid ! but I perceive thou hast no use 
« for me."$ 



* Hist. Natural, lib. xxviii.cap. l.in fine, 
f Plin. Epist. lib. i. ep. 22. 
I Epict Dissert book i. chap. 9. sect. 4. 
§ Ibid, book L chap. 24. sect. 5. 
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Bat if we cionipare these with other passages of that au- 
thor, we shall find, that after all this show of an entire resign 
nation to the divine will, the signal he professes to wait for 
ftom God for his departure, may be any great calamity which 
befiUls him : and of this he himself is to be the judge. So 
that in effect he allows a man to go out of life when he thinks 
fit, in order to free himself from the pressure of some grier- 
ous trouble. '< Is the house in a smoke ? saith he : if it be a 
^- nx)derate one I will stay ; if a very grievous one, I will ga 
** out. For you must always remember that the door is 
** open." If ^6^ i^vo/xroM.* Again, ** if suffering be not worth 
<* your while, the door is open ; if it be, bear it."f And ha 
gives it as a general rule, ^^ remember the principal thing, 
^'that the door is open. Do not be more fearful than child- 
^ ren ; but as they, when the play does not please them, say, 
^'< I will play no longer ;' so do you, in the same case, say, 
M f I win play no longer ;' and go : but if you stay,^ do not 
^^€omplain.":|: To the same purpose, speaking of the cala- 
milaeB of life, such as the death of children, loss of worldly 
substance, imprisonment, and the like, he saith, <^ Jupiter 
^'•hath made these things to be no evils $ and he hath op&or' 
^ ed you the door, whenever they do not suit you. Gro out 
^mao, and do not complain." $ I shall only add one pas- 
sage more from Epictetus ; <^ hanging is not unsupportafale : 
^ for as soon as a man has learned that it is reasonably 
^■i&^M', he goes and hangs himself." || 

The emperor Marcus Antoninus was in this, as well as 
ttiost other points, of the same sentiments with Epictetus. 
Speaking of the things which a man ought to consider, one 
is, that ** he should judge well of this very point, whether he 
<c should depart out of life, or not."1[ Where he supposes, 
that it dependeth upon a man's own determination to depart 



* Epict. Dissert, book i. chap. 25. sect 5, 

f Ibid, book ii. chap. 1. sect. 3. \ Ibid. book. i. chap. 24^ sect 4. 

§ Ibid, book ill. chap. 8. sect 2. See also book iv, chap. 1. sect 12. 
II Ibid, book i, chap. 2. sect 1. ^ Anton. Medit book iii. sect 1. 
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o«t of life> when he himflelf judges it ivasonable to do la 
And he elsevhere allows a man, if he be hindered from living 
in that waj that he should chose, << to go out of lifey** rtrt Mil 
rtiu ^f f|/^. And he adds, ^ If my house be smoky ^ I go 
^ out of it : and why is this looked upon as a great matter."* 
He elsewhere puts the supposition of a man's being grieved^ 
because he is hindered by a superior force from accomplish- 
ing some good design, without which life is not worth retaifr* 
mg I and he advises him in that case to quit life with the saiae 
serenity as if he had accomplished it ; &iti6i th sx mi ^9dh 
f*^( ; ^* go therefore out of life well plea6ed."f And in ano- 
tiier passage to the same purpo^0f^ se^ms to allow men, if 
they cannot attain to that constancy and magnanimity which 
they aspire after, ** to depart out of life altogether ; yet not 
<< angry, but with simplicity, liberty and modesty, having at 
<< least performed this one thing well in life, that they have in 
** this manner departed out of it":]: And again he says^ 
<* Who hinders yon to be good and single-hearted ? Only Ar 
<* you determine to live no longer, if you are not to be sack 
<* a man. For reason in that case requires you sbouML^f 
Ghitaker, in his Annotations on the Meditations of AoitoninBs, 
of whom he was a great admirer, passes a just censure on 
diis doctrine of the Stoics, as little agreeable to piety. <^ Dog- 
^ ma pietati parihn consentaneum.'' And I wish some no- 
tiee had been taken of it in the ingenious and learned notes 
on the Glasgow translation of Antoninus, and which seem to 
have been designed to set the sentiments of that great enq)e- 
ror and {^ilosopher in a proper light. 

Agreeable to this doctrine of the Stoics was the practioe of 
some of the chief leaders, and greatest men of that sect. 
Zeno, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, when he was very dd, 
Ml as he was going out of his school, and broke his finger^ 
which being very painful to him, he strangled himself.|| Or, 



* Anton. Medit book ▼. sect. 29. f Ibid, book viii. sect. 47. 

I Ibid, book z. sect. 8. § Ibid. sect. 39. 

I Laert lib. yii. segm. 28. 
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at Lndan'bM it, volantarily pet an end to his Hie by i^Mteiii- 
hug from all food.* Cleanthesi did the same on aootmnt of a 
painfbl disorder in his gui|is«f What Cato did is well known: 
and Plutarch says, that the laws enacted by the Stoa, had in- 
duced many wise men to kill themselves, that they may be 
more happy4 

Here is a remarkable instance of the deficiency of the Stoic 
morality in a capital point of great importance. What ren- 
dered this doctrine peculiarly wrong and absurd in the Stoics 
wa% that they held virtue to be perfectly sufiident to its own 
happiness ; that the wise man is happy in the hTghest degree 
nnder the greatest outward calamities and sufferings; and 
tfiat bodily pains and diseased, poverty, reproach, &c. which 
the world calls evils, are really no evils at all : and yet they 
taught, that a wise man may, and sometimes ought to put an 
end to his own life, to deliver himself from them ; that is, to 
pnt an end to a life which is perfectly happy, in order to free 
himself from things, which, according to them, are no evils, 
and cannot in the least disturb or diminish his happiness. 
Phitarch exposes them on this head with a great deal of jus- 
tice and smartness. Epicurus, who had his wise man as wdl 
as the Stoics, agreed with them in opinion, that it was proper 
for a man to put an end to his own life when he judged it 
reasonable to do so, or when the pains and miseries of life 
became insupportable.^ And in this he was more consistent 
with himself than the Stoics ; since he looked upon pain to 
be the greatest evil, and therefore might have recourse to 
death to get rid of it : though, as he most unaccountably pre- 
tended to the secret of being completely happy under the se- 
verest pains and torments, he ought not, one should think, to 
have advised any man by putting an end to this present life ; 
to put an end to his happiness, since he had no other life in 



* Lqcmii. in Macrob. Oper. torn. XL p. 473. 

f LaSkU lib. viL ek. LuoAn ubi uipra. 

\ Pint de commun. nocit advert. StoiCi Oper. torn. II. p. 1063. C. 

§ Cic. de Finib. lib. i. cap. 15. 
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view. The Indian Gymnosophisti acted in this matter upon 
nobler principleBi though they were much mistaken in th 
application of them. Remarkable it the account PotphjiJ 
gives of them in his fourth book de Abstinentia. After hsf* 
ing honoured them with the highest encomiums, that they 
were famous and just persons, and ^tSeo^ divinely wise, he 
tells us, that <* they endure the term of life with rdiictaaee^ 
f^ as a necessary ministry to nature, and hasten to get dm 
u goals at liberty from their bodies ; and when they ajqpctf 
<* to be in health, and have no evil upon them to urge then 
*^ to it, they freely depart out of this life, telling others before* 
<< hand of their intention, who, far from hindering them, ao- 
'^ count them happy, and give them commissions to their d^ 
<< ceased friends. After which they give up their bodies to 
<< the fire, that the soul may be separated as pure as possible 
<* from the body, and thus singing hymns they expire."* 
This is certainly a great abuse of a noble principle, the belief 
of an immortal happiness in a future state : and it shows how 
apt the best and wisest among the heathens were to fall into 
mistakes in very important points of morality; since they 
who were looked upon as having arrived at an extraordinary 
degree of wisdom, purity, and virtue, really committed sdC* 
murder, under tlic notion of an eminent and heroic act of 
piety.f How greatly, therefore, should it recommend the 



* Porpbyr. de Abitin. lib. }▼. 

f Many authora have taken notice of 'the fhmous Indian phikMopher Cabins 
who voluntarily burned himself before Alexander the Great. And the aaoie 
customs continue among many of the Pagan Indians to this day. We art told 
concerning the disciples of Fo, in China, that many of them have a disrelish for 
ibe present state of existence, seek the means of procuring a better m soon is 
possible, by putting an end to their own lives. See a tract of a Chinese phihuff- 
pher in Du Halde's History of China, vol. III. pu 372. English translation. 
The Brahmins esteem those to be heroic and purified souls in ho contemn life and 
die generously, either by casting themselves from a precipice, or leaping into a 
kindled pile, or throwing tlicrabclves under the holy chariot wheels, to be crushed 
to death, when the Pagods are carried about in possession through the town. 
Xavier*s Life, by F. Bouhours, cited by Millar in his History of the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity, vol. II. p. 138. And it is related of the ancient inbfdii- 
tants of the Canary Islands, who worshipped the sun and stars, that on solemn 
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njieme of religion laid down in the Holy Scriptures, which 
8t the same time that it raises good men to the most liTely 
hapndl a blessed immortality, and animates them to a pa- 
tioit and cheerfal enduring the greatest suflPerings and tor- 
mAtts-and even death itself when called to it in a just canse^ 
and fer the defence of truth and righteousness, forbids us to 
pHt'il voluntary end to our own lives ! In this as well as other 
mstBtices, it furnisheth us with the most exalted ideas of true 
piety' and virtue, without running into any unwarrantable 
txti^enes. 

It is true, that there were some great philosophers among 

the Pagans who did not approve suicide. Seneca, even 

where he argues in favour of it, acknowledges that there were 

some among those that professed wisdom, who denied that 

any violence was to be offered by men to their own lives ; 

and affirmed that it was a wicked thing for any man to be the 

-murderer of himself. ^^ Invenies etiam professos sapientiam, 

<( qui vim offerendam vitas suae negant, et nefas judicant ip- 

^* warn interemptorem sui fieri."* Pythagoras taught that a 

man was placed in a certain watch or post, which it was his 

duty not to desert without the orders of the great commander, 

that k God. " Vetat Pythagoras,'' says Cicero, ^^injussu in- 

^ temperatoris, id est Dei, de prsesidio et statione vitse dece- 

" dere.'*f This was also the doctrine of Socrates and Plato, 

as appears from his Phaedo. Socrates there observes, that 

the gods take care of us, and that we may be regarded as 

their possession and property ; and that as any man would 

take it ill, if any of his slaves should dispatch himself that he 

mi^t escape his service, it is' reasonable to suppose in like 

manner, that no man ought to depart out of life, till God has 

laid a necessity upon him to do so ; as he did then upon So* 

crates. And he there also represents it, as what was taught 



fesdfals kept in honour of the deity they adored, in a temple seated on the brink 
of a mountain, they threw themselves down into a vast depth, out of a religious 
priDciple, dancing and singin^^ their priests assuring them that they should en- 
joy all sorts of pleasures after such a aobla death. Millar, ibid. p. 132. 
* Sen. epist. 70. f ^^c. Cato Major, capw 20. 
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ia the aflrog^ra or mysteries, tbat we are here in a kind of 
prison or custody; and that no man ought to break oat of 
it, or run away without a lawful discharge.* And indeed if 
is not to be wondered at that this doctrine was taught in the 
mysteries, considering that they were under the direction «f 
the civil magistrates, and that suicide is pemicioiia to sock^. 
And accordingly Virgil, in his sixth iSneid, which, asaede- 
brated writer has shown, was probably formed upon the plia 
of the mysteries, represents those that ofikred violence Is 
their own lives, as in an unhappy condition in the aubteRi' 
ncous regions. 

** Prozima dcinde tenent mcesti loca, qui sibi Icthum 
•* Inaontes peperSre manu, vitamqne peroti 
" Projecere aaimas. Qiuun vellent artbcre in alto 
** Nunc et pauperiem, et duros perferre Ubores !** . , 

iEneid. VI. ¥. 434, &c. 

The Attic laws appointed, that the hand of the self-marderer 
should be cut off, and that it should be buried apartf 
Among the Thebans, those who had killed themselves wete 
burned with infamy4 The Roman civil laws ordered, thtt 
those *^ qui mala conscientia sibi manus intulemnt," should 
not be lamented by their relations, and that their wills should 
not be valid. And yet they gave too much allowance to sui- 
cide: for, as Ulpian has it, "Quod si quis taedio vita?, vel 
** valetudinis adversae impatientia et jactatione, ut quidam 
** philosophi, mortem sibi consciverunt, in ea causa sunt, at 
<' eorum testamenta valeant"§ So that if they killed them- 
selves through weariness of life, or from impatience under 
sickness, or from a principle of vain glory, as some philoso- 
phers did, they were to be excused from the penalty. To 
which the famous lawyer Paulus adds as a reason for suicide 



* Plato Opera, p. 377. D. edit. Lugd. 1590. 
f Sam. Pedt. in Leg. Attic, lib. ?ii. tit. 1. p. 522. 
I Zeoobius ex Aristot. apud S. Petit ibid. 

§ Ulpian in Leg. VI. De injusto, rupto, irrito £Mto Testamcnto, et Bmlv 
Jurisconsultus in Lege 45. De Jure Fisd. 
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Did %\ theiluune of being in debt, ^pudorem ecris alieni/' That 
great magistrate and philosopher, Cicero, seems to be not qnite 
oooaistent with himself in what he delivereth upon this sub* 
in x& ject. In the passage cited above from his Cato Major, he 
tiooc approves the opinion of Pythagoras. But still more clearly 
in his dream of Scipio, where he makes Paul us tell Scipio, 
*< ezc^ God shall free thee from the bonds of this body, 
le pk-i << there can be no entrance for thee into this place," that is, 
noe k| into heaven. And he adds, ^< that therefore it was his duty, 
bteni.| <i tnd that of all pious persons, to endeavour to keep the 
j <* loul in the body as in custody, and not to depart out of 
<* this life without his orders who gave us our souls, lest we 
<* should seem to have quitted the work and office which 
<< God hath assigned us."* To the same purpose, in the first 
book of his Tusculan Disputations, Cicero says, that God 
forbids us to depart hence, and to desert our station, except 
'^C7»\ he commands us to do so : but then he adds, that *<when 
<< God himself gives a just cause of departure, then a wise 
^e^ I '* man may go joyfiilly out of his prison, as if dismissed by 
tir I a law and the orders of the magistrate." And this he snp- 
i!i I poses to be there the case of Cato. This is to give a licence 
Id I to suicide in several cases, and leaves it to men themselves 
to interpret the circumstances they are in as an express 
order from God to destroy themselves; which may be of 
pernicious consequence.f In his Offices, speaking of men's 
acting suitably to their different characters, their stations^ 
and geniuses, he says, that in consequence of tbis» one 
man may be obliged to make away with himself, whilst 
another, though like him in other circumstances, may be 
obliged to the contrary. And he vindicates Cato's killing 
himself, as what was suited to his character, and that it be* 



* ** Nitt Deus ifds te corporis vinculis liberaTerit, hue tibi adltus patan ood 
** potest — Quare et tibi et piis omnibus retinendus est animus in custodi& oorpow 
" ris : nee injuasu ejus, a quo ille est nobis datus, ex hominum vit& migraadum 
" eit| ne manas humanum asaignatum a -Deo defugisso Tideamur.*' In Som. 
Sdp.cap. 5. Cicer. Opcr. Gronov. p. 1408. Lugd. Bat. 

t TuiCttL Disput lib. i. cap. 30. 
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came him rather to die, than to tee the &ce of the tyrsiit* 
And in the fifth book of his Tuscalan Ditpiitatioiity haYim 
spoken of death as a safe harbour and refuge from all calami* 
ties, he declares, that in his opinion << that law ought to be 
« observed in life, which obtained among the Greeks in their 
f* banquets, either let a man drink, or go off and quit the 
<< company. — So (says he) when you cannot bear the injaiiel 
*^ of fortune, you may by fleeing from them leave them be- 
,<< hind you. — Mihi quid^ in vita servanda videtor ilia fex 
<^ quae in Grascorum conviviis obtinet, aut bibat, ant aberit 
*' — Sic injurias fortunse, quas ferre neqoeas, defugitndo it^ 
<^ linquas."f I shall only add one passage more. It is in 
one of his epistles, where, writing to his friend Papirius Pasloi, 
he seems to plead for it, as in some cases not only law&l but 
commendable, and praises Cato's killing himself as a glorioitt 
Action. ^ Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulns tuos^ Scipio, 
<< Afraniusy fcade periemnt : at Cato praeclare. Jam istne 
'< quidem si volumus licebit.'*:( This is a remarkable instance 
of the nncertainty the ablest of the heathen philosophers were 
under in matters of very great consequence: and that even 
where they had a notion of what was agreeable to right, tbey 
were ever varying for want of more certain guidance on 
which they might entirely depend. $ 

The siame uncertainty appears in several of the modems, 
who profess to be governed by the law of reason and natural 
religion. Some of them have pleaded for the lawfulness of 
suicide. The noted author of the Oracles of Reason, Mn 
Blount, practised it on himself; and this practice was josti- 



• De Offic. lib. i. cap. 31. 

f Tuscul. Disput lib. v. cap. 40^ 41. f Epist. lib. ix. epist. 18. 

§ The Flatonists thsmsehes were not quite agreed with relatioa to the doe< 
trine of suicide. Ttiere are some passages of Plotinus, which seem to allow a 
good man in some cases to put an end to bis own life. And even Plato some- 
times expresses himself in a manner that looks that way. Ficinus, who was well 
acquainted whh the writings of both those philosophers, and was strongly preju- 
diced in their favour, leaves it undetiermined what were their sentimenti in this 
matter. Ficin. in Plotin. p. 84. 
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fied in the pretace o£ that book : thongh the writer of tbAt 
preface, Mr» Gild^iii afterwards saw his error, and retracted 
it in a book he published against the deists,' entitled, the 
Deist's ManuaL Some foreign writers have gone the same 
way. Among the Lettres Persanes, there is one which is 
particularly designed to apologize for suicide* This is ako 
the intention of a tract published in France not long ago, 
intitled, Quertion Royale. And in a periodical paper lately 
published at Paris, Le Conservateur, an attempt is made to 
show that suicide is not contrary to reason, thongh it is ac- 
knowledged to be contrary to religion. The arguments in 
these and some other treatises of the like kind are judiciously 
ansiwered, and the case of snicide largely considered, in the 
second tome of La Religion Veng^e, ou Refutation des 
Auteurs impies, from lettre 10 to lettrc 18. a Paris, 1757. 

I cannot quit this subject, which appears to me to be of 
great importance, without observing, that for a man volunta- 
rily to put an end to his own life, is an act of impiety against 
Ood, the author of life, and who alone hath an absolute 
dominion over us. It is not unfitly compared, as was before 
hinted, by some celebrated ancients, to a soldier's deserting 
bis post and station, without the leave of his commander or 
general. Nor can it be pretended,' that when we meet with 
great adversities in life, it is a call from God to quit it : on 
the contrary, it is a call to the exercise of patience, resigna- 
tion, and fortitude* The Author of our being has so consti- 
tuted our bodies, that as it is not in our power to continue in 
life as long as we please, so neither does it depend upon our- 
selves to put an end to it, except by an act of violence to opr 
nature, which it is not lawful for us to commit. If that law 
of God which commands us not to kill, obliges us not to take 
away the life of another man by our own private will, with- 
out lawful authority, much more does it oblige us not to mur- 
der ourselves when we think fit : since the duty of preserving 
our own live& is more directly and immediately incumbent 
upon us than the preserving the lives of othei*s. And hence 
the right a man liath to kill another, when it is necessary to 
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his own defence. Suicide is ako contrary to the duties a 
man owes to society. It is a mistake to imagine that anj 
man is absolutely *< sui juris" at his own disposal. He is not 
only under the dominion of God the supreme Lord, to whcmi 
he is accountable, but as a member of society, bean a rela- 
tion to his king, his country, his family; and is not at liberty 
to diq)06e of his life as he himself pleases. If this were die 
natural right of one man, it would be so of another : and so 
erery man wodd have a right to put an end to his own life^ 
whenever he thinks proper, and of this he himself is to be 
the judge. And if he has a right to kUl himself when any 
great evil befalls him, or when he is under the apprdiensioD 
of it, why might he not have an equal right to kill another 
who he apprehends has brought evil upon him, or who he 
fears will do it ? And what confusion this wonld produce in 
society, I need not take pains to show. To all which it may 
be added, that for a man to kill himself, because he is under 
the apprehension or pressure of some grievous calamity, is^ 
whatsoever may be pretended to the contrary, inconsistent 
with true foititude. It is an argument of a pusiUanimoos 
soul, that takes unwarrantable methods to flee from a calami- 
ty ; whereas he ought nobly and patiently to bear it, which 
is true magnanimity and fortitude. The poet says well : " It 
** is an easy thing to contemn life in adversity : he acts a cou- 
*^ rageous part, who can bear to.be miserable." 

** Rebus in adversis facile est conteoinere Titain : 
*< Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest.** 

Upon the whole, the practice we have been considering, and 
which was justified, and in several cases even prescribed, by 
many of the philosophers, especially by the Stoics, the most 
eminent teachers of morality among the ancients, is a prac- 
tice deservedly rendered infamous by our laws, as being a 
murder committed by a man upon his own person, in oppo- 
sition fo the most sacred obligations of religion, and to the 
rights of the community to which he belongs, and to the 
strongest instincts of the human nature, wisely implantfed in 
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US by the author of our beings, as a bar to such inhuman 
practices. 

The observations which have been made are sufficient to 
show that the Stoics are not to be absolutely depended upon 
in matters of moralityt This will further appear from a dis- 
tinct examination of the main principles on which their moral 
system-is' founded, and on the account of which they have 
been thought to be the most strenuous advocates for the cause 
of virtue, and to have carried their notion of it to the noblest 
height 
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CHAP. XII. 



. Tke Sloici profeudd to Uad Men to perfeci. happine$f m Umprtfnik Sfik ^Mrwrfny 
Jrom all consideration of a future slate. Their scheme (iftkc a^tpliUe smffickit' 
cy of virtue to happineu, and the i^differeney of aU external things considereL 
Tkeywere semetimts obliged to make eoneettioks which were not vety ttmsStimt 
vritk iktir ^em. Their phUtKphy in Us Hgmruoi r§dmdUe tn p^mdSeB^ md 
had little influence either on the people or on themselves* Thej^ did .ne(t gme a 
dear idea of the nature of that virtue which they so highly extolled, Hhe loose 
doctrine of many of the Stoics, as well as other p^osophers, with regard to truth 
and lying. 

The professed design of the whole Stoical scheme of mon- 
lity, was to raise men to a state of complete felichy. This, 
indeed, was what all the philosophers pretended to ; and Ci- 
cero represents this as the principal thing which indaoed men 
to spend so much time and pains in the study of it.* But 
none of them made such glorious pretences this way as die 
Stoics, nor spoke of virtue in such high terms as they did. 
They maintained, that virtue alone, without any outward 
advantages, is sufficient to a life of perfect happiness in this 
present state. And to support this scheme they asserted, that 
all outward things are indifferent, and nothing at all to us : 
iSe» rp^ fifMs. Indifferent things, ree aitdupo^ as Laertins re- 
presents the sense of the Stoics,f neither profit nor hurt us ; 
of this kind are life, health, pleasure, beauty, strength, 
riches, honour, nobility ; and their contraries, such as death, 
sickness, pain, deformity, poverty, dishonour, &c. And 
again, that those things are indifierent, which are neither 
good nor evil, neither to be desired nor shunned, condticing 
neither to happiness nor unhappiness. In this sense, all things 
are indifferent which are between virtue and vice. No philo- 
sopher ever carried the Stoic notion in this matter farther than 
Epictetus. It is a principle which runs through his whole 



* Cic de Finib. I3». iiL cap. 9. Et ToscoL Di^nt lib. ▼. cap. I. 

t Laert lib. rii. aegm. 105^ 106. 
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systendi €Uid most of his mftgtoificent pf^cepts are boilt upon 
it, that nothing is good oi^ evil bat whftt is in the power of 
our own wills: that none of the things without us are either 
profitable of hurtful : that neither life nor death, health nor 
sidcMss, bodilj pain nor pleAnure, neither &fBuen(ie nor po- 
tiBfty» hbtiourtibr ignominy, neither the having wife, children, 
firieddii p<i8ies6ion8, nor the wunt or Id^ of thefti, are to be 
the objeott^of mir desires ot atersions, t^y are nothhig i& xhb, 
nor of the le«idt moment td our hnppin'e^s. 

AgteMbte to this is the tdeft the Stoics give of him whoih 
tfaey <iAU'A wIm* man : that he has all his goods within him^ 
self, Wants: nothing, never fails of obtaining what he desires, 
it. never tttbject to any disappointment; because he never has 
* desire oii aversion to Any thing bnt what is in his own power; 
nor can any optward Calamity touch him, whether of a pub- 
lic or private nature* And what is e^pedally to be observed, 
tfasy assert^ that he is :perfectly hapf^ even in the extremity 
of. torments and sufferings. This is the principle upon which 
tfaniey< chiefly valued themselves, divd were admired by dthei^ 
Cio^TD ropresento their opinion thus, concerning the wisiif'or 
yirtiibua man ::*' That suppose- him to be blind, infirm, fan 
^^bottiriiig.. under the most grievous distemper, banished fitwi 
'* bis country, bereaved 6f his children or friends, in indi- 
*< gence,. tortured upon the rack, he isi in that instant^ and 
^* in Jhoae. circumstances, not only bi^)py, but happy in the 
^' highest degree."* And this happiness they supposed * to be 
whp))y jn. a man's own power, and entirely owing, to virtue it- 
self : that it is sufficient merely by its own intrinsic force and 
.e9(Cie]Jence to produce and secure an independent felicity 
witjbout.any foreign support, and abstracting from aU cons^ 
d^tif^n of a future state or recompence. This was in reali- 
ty inaking an idol of their own virtue, and erecting it into a 
)siiid,of divinity. And accordingly their scheme^ atf was be- 



* ** Sh id«m [Apletis] e&scus, debilis, morbo gravlsrimo sdfbctus, etsul, oHius, 
*' egens, torqueatur eculeo : quein hunc odpellait Zeao? Beatuin, iiiquit»> itiam 
*^ b«atis$imum." De Finib. lib. v. cap. S8. pw 427. edit Davis. 
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forcobfenred, soipetiroes betmyod them into away of tattdiig 
which bordered uponprofimene^ ; as if their vrig^ man 'was 
equal in virtue and happiness .vfith God hjjDaitelf. The Peri- 
patetics agreed witli the Stoics' ip affirming^ that YirUke is the 
grlMitest good, and that a wise and good man is- happy imder 
the severest bodily torments. . But they would not allow, that 
in: that case he was most happy, or happy in* tha. highest de* 
gree. Thus it is that Cicero represedta .their sMMOyt in the 
fifth book of his Tusculan Difiputations» whiere ! he i argues 
pretty largely against those who supposed thi|t a^nriidand good 
man; is <* happy" in such circumstances, but.not ^mtoat hap- 
**pyi" ^' beatum esse, at non beatissimMm."* Hatthinb, 
that he who wants any thing that is requisite to a happy UStf 
cannot with any propriety be said to be happy at all : ^ Si est 
<< quod desit, ne beatus quidem est.:'' that happiness inchides 
the full possession and enjoyment of all good thkigs, without 
any evil joined to it or -mixed with it : and that . if any .thing 
relating to the body or outward circumstances' were good, la 
wise man could never be sure of. being ba|ipy, because these 
outward things are not in his own power.f In this the Stoics 
seem to have had the advantage of the Peripatetics. They 
both agreed that wise and good men are happy in this pvesent 
state : for in their disquisitions on this subject, a future state 
of happiness was never brought into the account. They also 
agreed, that this happiness was in every wise and good man's 
own power. But the Stoics plainly saw, that it was not in 
any man's power to obtain external advantages when he pleas- 
ed, or to attain to a perfect freedom from all outward pains 
and troubles. And, therefore, they would not allow, ithat 
external things are either good or evil, or have the least con- 
cernment with the happiness of human life. This, though 
contrary to nature and experience, yet was a consistent scheme, 
which that of the Peripatetics was not. Cato, in arguing 



* S«e particularly Tuscul. Disput. lib. v. cap 8. et cap. 14. et seq. 
f Ibid. cap. 10. p. 365. edit. Davis. 



agawt tfa|& Peripatedcs, urges, .'that if ibcijr allowed pam to* 
bfi an evil^ it. would follow, that a wise iaan;Qould not be hap^ 
py.w^en tortured upon the tack : . wheeea^ acoording to thoear 
who defied paia to be anievil, a visa roan kept .the bappinest. 
ofrhia lifi^ittpyiojbtied in- the aeverest torments.* .Hq ^b^f^. 
takes it fop granted .on.all sides, tbat a, wise;man is happy oa 
thQ,Tad(t:^ditreat&ittia an ^bspr^^ty to^auj^E^e die;CQnti»ry«. 
And inde^r tbia seema to haye been ^ pifiotiple cooimpi^ to. 
all the philosophers, and it w^s loqk^ upon as shameful to 
deny it - , Hence. it w4s,;'>hat Epicurus ihimaelf, that he might 
not-comei behind th^m in. a glorious, way of talking, though 
iuiiiaaystem pain was. the greatest jev.il, assert^, that a wise 
mam would be perfectly happy, .in :Fhalaris's bull. Theopbras- 
tB% iindeed,'.one of the most eminent of the Peripatetic phi* 
loaogbbers^. was sensible of. theabsurdity of this. He thought, 
aaiCicero informs us,, that i^grecit external calamities, pains^ 
^:and torment^ were: absolutely r incompatible with a happy 
^. ]ife-:.'and that it was. a 'contradiction. to suppose, that the 
** aame man could, be happy, ,and oppressed with .many 
^Vevib.*' .Yet, as Cicero intimates, hie.d^st not: speak his 
mind clearly, and was blamed by all the pther ,philosophers» 
for seeming to -suppose, though he.did;tiot directly affirm, 
that a wise man.^uld not be happy on tbcij-ack, or under the 
severest tormeots.f 3^hat led tbe- phUospphers in genial 
into thia way of. talking, was with a view to extol the highadr? 
vantages of their, philosophy, as the only infallible way tQ 
make men completely, happy, and raise them above all outr 
ward evils. This is the account Cicero gives of what philoso- 
phy makes profession, of, that ^^ every man who obeys itsdio* 



' » 



* ** An Yero certiua quicquam potest esse quam illorum ratione qui dolorem in 
«' malis ponunt, non posse sapientem beatum esse cum eculeo torqueatur? Eonim 
'* autcm, qui dolorem in mails non habent, ratio certd cogit, uti in omnibus tor- 
(* mentis conservetur vita beata sapientis.** Apud Cic. de Flnib, lib. iii. cap. IJ. 
p. 259. edit. Davis. * 

f De Finib. lib. t. cap. 26. p. 261. Et Tuscul. Disput. lib, ▼• cap* 9. p. 36U 
edit. Davis. 
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of a wise man's being happy in the severest tormenls, as the 
Stoics did. It is no hard matter to put'onVm air of grandeur 
in the expressions. But where there Us no prospect of a fit- 
tare recompense or happiness, this magnanimity has not a 
solid foundation to support it, or can only have an effect on a 
very few minds of a particular constitution, i ' 

The Stoics, after all their high, talk of the absolute indi£Eei^ 
ency of all external things, found themselves obliged to make 
some concessions ; which were not very connstent.with dit 
rigour of their principles, and which involved them in aeei^ 
ing contradictions. Plutarch . takes great advantage of tkis 
for exposing them. in his two treatises .rof the contradictioiis 
of the Stoics, and of common concep^on. against. the. Stmoa 
Cato, in Cicero's third book,' De Finibu after having laid it 
down as a principle^ that that only is good which is honeil^ 
and. that only is evil which is. base; '< Solunk esse bononi 
.<< quod honestum est, et id malum solum quod tarpe;" sets 
himself largely to show, that with .regard to other 'thing% 
which the Stoics would not allow to be either good or evil^ 
or to contribute in the least to render life happy or wrMdie^ 
there is, notwithstanding, a real difference between themi 80 
that some, of them were aestimabilia, as he calls them^ that is, 
fit to have some value put upon them^ others the contrary; 
and he positively affirms, as what cannot be doubted, that of 
those which they called middle or indifferent things, that is^ 
neither good nor evil, some are to be chosen or tliken, others 
to be rejected :f and .that some of these things are'secuiidilkin 
naturam, according to nature, others are contrary! to nature. 
The same account of the Stoical doctrine is givefi by La^r- 
tius.f Cicero observes in his first book of laws^ that what 
the Peripatetics, and those of the old academy, ^lled bona, 
good things, were called by the Stoics, commoda, commo- 
dious or convenient things; what the former called maht 



* " Nod dubium est, quin ex his quae media didmin, tit aliud Bumendnm^ 
** aliud rejiciendum." A pud. Cic. dc Finib. lib. iii. cap. 18. p. 25i, 
f I>ert. lib. vii. segm. 102. 
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.evil things^ the latter called incommoda, incommodioas or 
ri diaagreeable: from which be concludes, that they changed 
■ the names of things, when the things themselves continued 
I the iame,* And in his fourth book, De Finib. he undertakes 

to prove at large, that the Stoics and Peripatetics, if narrowly 

examined, difiered more in the manner of expression than in 
I the thing itselCf But the. same great author seems to assert 
B in Us Offices^ that there was a real difference between them, 

and gives the Stoical system the preference to that of the 

Peripatetics4 

If there was a real difference between the Stoics and Peri- 
patetics, it seems to have consisted principally in this, that 
though the Peripatetics allowed, that virtue is the highest 
good,' yet they held that the commodities of life, which they 
caUed good things, contribute in some degree to human bap- 
phMM. But the Stoics would not allow that these things 
were of the least moment to happiness, and asserted that 
with 'respect to the h^piness of life, all outward things were 
nothing, and of no concernment to us at all. This indeed 
was necessary to support their system concerning the absolute 
felicity and independency of their wise and virtuous man. 
Biit it is contrary to nature and experience.$ Nor can I 
well conceive how the Stoics could allow, as they did, exterr 
]^ ^things to be commodious for us, or the contrary, if they 
had ao influence at all to promote or to obstruct human hap- 
phidii. These philosc^bers themselves did not pretend to 
■•*'■'■■ ■ ______^_ 

* Ck. de Leg. lib. L cap. 13. et cap. 21. 

f ' See particularly de Finib. lib. it. cap. 6. et cap. 8. et 9. 

^ ■ De Offie. lib. i. cap. S4. et lib. ili. cap. 4. 

.^ Arifltotle's opioioo, which was generally followed by the Peripatetica, was, 
that though virtue 19 the greatest good, yet outward good thingn are necessary to 
happoess : for that nature is not self-suflScient, the body must be in health, and 
■IM^'ttust have the necessaries and conyeniendes of life. See his Ethie. ad 
Nieom. lib. z. cap. 9. oper. torn. II* p. 140. C. edit. Paris 1629. et Magn. 
MoraL lib. iL cap. 8. ibid. p. 184. D. In this matter Posidonius and Panaetius, 
twarauMBt Sloicsp quiUcd the doctrines of their sect. They denied that virtue 
alone is suffideat foi^ lieatitude, and affirmed that it requirea the assistance of 
health, strength, and necessaries. Laert. lib. viL segm. ISS* 
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deny, that man it an aninml ooropomded of body «nd tod: . 
and from tbence k foMowt that that whidi it good or evil for 
the componnd, may be properly tttd to be good or evil it 
men in his present state. Marcat Antoninus tay% that 
^ pain is either an evil to the body, and then let the body 
^ pronounce it to be an evil, or to the sonl : but the aool 
^ maintain Iter own serenity and oafan $ and noc 
<^ pain to be an evil.*** But if the body pronounces pain ts 
be an evil, the souH as united to the body, feels «nd pNh 
nounces it to be so. Cato, in explaining the doctrine of the 
Stoics, says, <* It is manifest that we ha^e a natural ebhor- 
* reiice of pain t"-^^^ Perspicunm est naturfi nos a doloredb- 
^ horrere/'f And how the Stoics could consittcntty ndOMii^ 
ledge this, and yet not own it to be an evil, or atsert tinc 
men may be perfectly happy under it, is hard to see^ CSoem 
obsenres that the Stoics said, that ^< pain is sharp, troeMe- 
'< some, odious, hard to be borne, contrary to nature,*^ but 
would not call it evil : and he adds, speaking to Cato^ ^ jea 
^ deny that any man can have true fortttode, who looks «ipmi 
^ pain to be an evil : but why should not that man ha¥e as 
'< much fortitude, as he that owns it to be grievous, nnd teaoree 
•* to be endured, as you yourself grant it is? For timidity 
" arises not from names, but from things/'J 

The Stoical maxims must be acknowledged to have an air 
of greatness ; but they would have done more service to tiie 
cause of morals, if instead of denying that their wise or vir* 
tuous man ever suffers any evil, or is liable to any disappoint- 
ment, they had represented it as one of the noblest exercises 
of virtue to bear evils and disappointments with a beccaning 
temper of mind. Antoninus indeed argues, that ^'that 



* Anton, lib. viii. sect. 28. 

f Cicero de Finib. lib. iii. cap. 19. p. 257. edit. Davis. 

I « Dicunt ilii [Stoici] asperum esse dolere, molestum, odiosam, contra na- 
** turani, difficile toleratu. Tu autem negas forteni esse qnenquam posse, qui 
" dolerem malum putat. Cur fortior sit, si illud, quod tvte coucedis, tspennn 
« et viz ferendum putabit? Ex rebus enim timiditas, non ex yooftmlis seqintor.** 
Cicero de Finib. lib. iv. ci^. 19. p. 321 322. 
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1 , ^ wfaidi imy flqualfy be&U a good nwn or a bad maDi can b^ 

■ ** nrither good nor evtl/^* Accor^ng to this way of reprcH 

■ rnnttioig it, no evil can be&U a good man. And this, if infy 
I woold at once remove tba objection against Providence^ 
I drawn fron the evih to which good men are obnoxioiia in 
I thia preaait ttate; But except mankind could be persuaded 
I o«l of their natural fioetings, §uch a way of arguing will be 
I of litde force. It is still undeniabty true, that good men aire 
I oftsn exposed to great sufferings and calamities which ac^; 
I v>oy gprievous to nature, nor does the refusing to call them 
I evil at alt alter thdr nature^ or render them less grievoua aad 
f tTDttUbsom& The true remedy ia not by denying them to- 
I ba so> bat by offering such considerations aa are proper to 
I support the mind under them, the most powerful of whicb^ 

ace drawn ftt>m the hope of eternal happiness in a futare 
steti^ But this did not enter into the Stoical system. 

The same great emperor and philosopher says, *' Whenever 
<^ you imagioe that any of those things, which are not in 
<^ yoor owQ power, are good or evil to you, if you fall into* 
^ auch imagined evils, or are disappointed of such good, yoi|. 
*^ smal necessarfly accuse the gods, and hate those men whp^ 
*^ you deem^ werie the causes, or suspect will be the causes of 
^^ such PH^ibrtunes/'f He frequently expresses himself ta 
. tbia purpose, aud so does Epictetus. But it by no means 
followjs, that if we look upon any of the things which befall 
ua to be evils^ that is, to be severely tiroublesome, painful, and 
grievous (for this is all that is really meant by calling them 
evih^ since no man pretends that they are evil in the moral 
seoaa^ that therefore we must necessarily curse or accuse God 
and providence : for we may upon solid grounds he persuad- 
ed> that God sends those evils upon us, or permits them to 
bafaU us, for wise ends, and will in the issue overrule them to 
oiv greater benefit. And indeed, if we do not look upon 
them to be evils, there is no proper exercise for patience and 



* Anton. Medit. book ir. sect 59. 

f Ibid, book vL sect 41* Glasgow translation. 
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resignation, which consisteth in bearing enls with eqauainiitf 
and fortitude. Nor does it follow, that if we regard these 
things as evils, we must necessarily hate those men, whom we 
soppose to be the authors or causes of them. We may^ and 
in many cases cannot help looking upon the injuries weanfier 
from others to be indeed evils and injuries when we fed them 
to be so, and yet we may, in obedience to the will of God, and 
from a prevailing goodness of heart, forgive the authors of 
those injuries, and even render good for evil. This is one 
of the most eminent acts of virtue which is powerfully re- 
commended and enforced in the Holy Scriptures. Whereas 
upon their scheme there is properly no such thing as forgiving 
injuries, or doing good for evil, since a good man cannot be 
hurt or injured, nor suffer any evil : or, if it were a real evil 
or injury that he suffered, he must necessarily, according to 
their way of arguing, curse the man that did it, and accnae 
Providence for permitting it. 

Some of the Stoical principles were so much oat of the 
way of common sense and conception, that when they came 
into the world, and engaged in public offices and affairs, thqr 
could not put in practice their own maxims : but, as Plutardi 
observes, they then spoke and acted as if they looked upon 
external things to be good or evil, and to be things which are 
of concernment to the happiness or unhappincss of human 
life. He produces a passage from Chrysippus, in which he 
says, that a wise man will so speak in public, and so order 
the commonwealth, as if riches, and glory, and health, were 
good things. And Plutarch very justly takes this to be in 
effect a confessing that his doctrine about the absolute indif* 
ferency of all external things was contrary to true policy, 
and could not be reduced into practice.* There are several 
passages of Epictetus, by which it appears, that those max- 
ims of the Stoics which make so glorious an appearance in 



* Plutarch. Oper. torn. II. p. 1054. Epictet Dissert, book il cbap. 16. 

BcCC. ^j> 
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I their books, had little influeDce upon the people, or even upon 
1 those philosophers themselves. ^< Show me," says he,* << that 
I ^ I may sec what I have long sought, one who is truly noble 
■ ^ and ingenuous, show me either a young or old roan ?** Th« 
i nnieCeenth chapter of his second book is concerning those 
who embraced philosophy oaly in word* He there saySf 
> ^ Show me a Stoic, if you have one. — ^You can iindeed show 
^ a thousand that can repeat the Stoic reasonings. Show me 
*^ some person, formed according to the principles which he 
^< professes. Show me one who is sick and happy, in dan- 
<* ger and happy, dying and happy, eidled and happy, dis- 
^ graced and happy. Show him me ; for, by heaven, I long 
^' to see a Stoic. Show me one who is approaching towards 
^ this character ; do me the favour : do not refuse an old man 
^ a sight which he hath never yet seen." Here he complains^ 
that he never yet saw a true Stoic, one that acted up to their 
principles. But what he represents as impracticable, and no 
where to be found, the seeing a man happy in sickness, dan- 
ger, exile, disgrace, and death, was actually verified in many 
of the primitive Christians. Not that they looked upon theE» 
things, in the Stoical language, to be perfectly indifierentf 
and DO evils at all ; but because they were persuaded that the 
^ sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
« pared with the glory which shall be revealed :" and that 
<< this light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
*> us a far more exceeding aod eternal weight of glory." 
Bom. viii. 18. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Supported and animated by 
diese glorious hopes, and by the gracious assistance of God's 
Holy Spirit, they ** gloried even in tribulation :" they were, 
as St. Paul expresseth it, as ^< sorrowful," yet '< always rejoic- 
^* ing; troubled on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, 
*f b^t not in despair ; as havmg nothing, but possessing all 
^ things ;" and performed things which would otherwise have 
seemed impracticable. The reader may consult the passages 

* Epictet. Dissert, book ii. chap. 19. sect 5, 
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referred to at the bottom of tbe page, whkli are idoKrabfe 
to this porpofie."^ 

There is on^ farther observation which I would c^er cod* 
cerning the Stoical doctrine of morals, and that is, that after 
all tbe high encomiums which they and others of tbe aneieot 
philosophers bestowed upon virtue, and the gioriooa thiogi 
tbey ascribed to it, they did not give a dear idea of tbe na^ 
cure of tliat virtue they so highly extolled* They laid it 
down as the foundation of their moral system, that every aai* 
mal has a desire to preserve itself in its natural state: and 
that.the chief good of man, and the proper oflSce cS virtus^ 
is to live agreeably and conformably to nature; ^^congnMO* 
^ ter naturae convenienterque vivere,'' as Cafto expresaesil 
in the account he gives of the doctrine of the Stoics.f Laer* 
tins gives tbe same account of their doctrinev that the cndtol 
man is to live agreeably to nature, ofjkoXoyttfjthmg wi fdm ^ 
This principle, that virtue and happiness consist in living ao** 
cording to nature was common to most of tbe philosophera* 
But as they differed in their accounts of nature, and what 
was agreeable to it, so they differed in the idea they formed 
of virtue. The Epicureans, as well a» the Stoics, placed vif« 
tue and happiness in living conformably to nature. Bat as 
they supposed the desire of pleasure to be tbe first princqde 
of nature in men and all animals, they made every thing dse 
subordinate to it ; and this was the central point of their mo- 
ral system. So it was also of tbe Cyreniacs : but tbej under- 
stood pleasure in a yet grosser sense than the Epioireans did. 
Many of the philosophers, in judging of what is according 
to nature, took the brute animals into the account. The 
Stoics themselves sometimes did so, and upon this principle 
some of them undertook to justify incestuous copulations. 
But for the most part the Stoics took nature in a higher seiHe,' 
and tbe idea they formed of living according to nature was 



* See Matt. v. 11, 12. Acts v. 40, 41. xvi. 25. Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. viii, 17, 8ot 
56, 37, 38, 39. 2 Cor. iv. 7, 17. 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. Heb. i. 34. 
f Apud Cic. dc Finib. lib. iii, cap. 5, 6, et 7. 
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I 1^ die idea of their wise man, little eonformabk to fiict «iid 
expeiieace. If we judge of the hamao nature by what it 

* appears to be in its present state in the generality of Bian«- 
li^id) when tbey cooie to the use and ^cercise of their rea- 
aoQi we shall not have a very advantageous notion of it. The 
Bfltane of man,, as it mow is^ cannot justly be set up as a pro* 
per rule or istandard of virtoei but must itself be regalated 
bf a higher law, by which we are to judge of its rectitude^ 
and of lbs oorrupttons and defects. And therefore the ablest 
of the Stoics, in judging of what is according to luiture, were 
fiMT considering the nature of man as in a oonibrmity to the 
law of reason, aod the nature of the whole. Diogenos 
LaerUttfl has mentiofied the several explications given by the 
principal Stoics, of what it is to live according to natiu«i.^ 
And ihey aeem generally to have agreed with Chrysij^ns, 
tJMt as 'Our natures are parts of the whole, so to live aocoid- 
iiE^ to nature, or to live virtuoudy, is for a man to live ao- 
eordiog to bis ovm and the universd nature. I think this 
way of talking is not well fitted to furnish us with dear no- 
tions. And 1 believe it will be acknowledged, that it wotikl 
be of no great advantage to the bulk of mankind to send 
them for direction in their duty to the knowledge of their 
owfi nature, and that of the universe. And it is what the 
wjaest of the human race, if left to tjbemselves, could Bcaitse 
attain to, if taken in the extent in which Cato, after ihe 
Stoics, explains it. He affirms, that *^ ho man can judge 
^ truly o£ things good and evil, without knowing the wbofe 
^'.reason of nature, and even of the life df the gods, and 
^ whether the nature of man harmonizes or not with the 
<( 4miversal nature.^f What an extensive knowledge is here 
required in order to a man's having a just discernment of his 
duty, and passing a right judgment on things good and evil I 



* Laert lib. tH. segm. 86, Bl, 88. 

f " Nee Tero potest quisquam de bonis et malis vere judlcare, nisi onini cog. 
<* nita ralione naturaB, et titae etiam deoram, et utriiai conveniat necne, natura 
" homlnis cum universtlT** Apud Cicero de Flnib. lib. iii. cap. 22. p. 267. edit. 
Davis. 
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How much more easily and certainly might we <XHne to the 
knowledge of our duty, if it were directly and expreaily da- 
termined by a revelation from God himself I 

Another notion which the Stoics, as well as other philoio- 
phers, advanced of virtue, and which may probably be thought 
to ^ve a clearer idea of it, is, that they made it equivalent Id 
what the Greeks called rb xaX^v, the Latins ** honestum." And 
this seems to be the notion of it which Cicero principally in- 
sists upon, in his celebrated books, De Officiis. And he de- 
scribes the honestum to be, << that which is justly to be prait* 
<* ed for its own sake, abstracting from all view to profit and 
** reward ; which is not so much to be known by this define 
<< tion, as by the common judgment of all men, and the 
*< studies and practices of the best men ; who do many tfaingi 
'* for this only reason, that it is decent, right, and honestf 
<< though they do not see any advantage that will follow upon 
^* hJ"^ He here supposes the honestum to be that which is 
approved by the judgment of all men, and especially by the 
wisest and best of men, as decent and laudable. And I rea- 
dily acknowledge, that there is a beauty and decency in some 
actions and a£Pections, which, in the common judgment of 
mankindi are excellent and praise-worthy ; and that if the 
human nature was in a sound and uncorrupt state, this might 
extend very far, and have a great effect: and even taking 
mankind as they are, it is undoubtedly in many instances of 
signal use. But it is manifest from experience, and the ot^ 
servation of all ages, that the moral sense and taste is greatly 
weakened and depraved by erroneous opinions, vicious af- 
fections, false prejudices, and worldly selfish interests^ so that 
it is by no means to be depended upon as a safe and univer- 



* " Honestum id intelligimus, quod tale est, ut detradd omni utSUtate^ sine 
^ ullia praemiis fnictibusque, per ae ipsum ponit jure laudurt, quod quale at, Ban 
** tarn deBnitioce qua sum usus, intelligi potest (quanquflm aliquaotikm poCeit) 
•( qu4m coramuni omnium judicio, et optumi cujusque studiis atque factia : qui 
" per multa ob earn unam causam faciunt, quia deoet, quia rectum, quia honet- 
*< turn est, etsi nullum consecuturum emolumentum Tidant." De Finib. UU ii« 
rap. 14. p. 122. Davis. 
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m1 rule in morals. Tim has been sufficiently shown in die 
flnt chapter of this treatise. It cannot be denied, that vihde 
aaCioas di£Eer with regard to their notions of what is virtuous^ 
decent^ and praiseworthy. And whereat Cicero seems here 
to ne&r particniariy to the judgment of the wise and good, 
■Sot the knowledge of the rh xaX^, or honestum ; what shall 
vie think of Zeno, Chrysippus, and others of the principal 
StoicSf who saw no indecency, nodiing contrary to the ri 
tmkkf or beauty of virtue, in the most abominable and un- 
natural impurities, or the most^inoestuous mixtures ;* or in the 
community of women approved by them, by the Cynics, and 
Ae fiunous Plato ; or in the exposing and destroying weak 
aiddy children, which this last mentioned eminent philo- 
, as well as Aristotle and odiers, advised and prescribed, 
«iid which was in use in many of the best political states ? 
"To this may be added, that practice of suicide, which the 
"Stoics and others not only allowed, but in several instances 
recommended and extolled as laudable and glorious. 

From the account that has been given of the Stoical sys- 
iem of morals, and which is accounted the most complete 
that Pagan philosophy could furnish, it appears that it could 
not be depended upon as a sufficient guide in moral duty^ 
Besides the instances already mentioned, I shall mention one 
more, whic^ deserves to be taken notice of; and that is, that 
many of the philosophers, and the Stoics among the rest, 
were very loose in their doctrine with regard to truth and 
lying. They thought lying lawful, when it was profitable; 
and apprbved that saying of Menaiider, that a lie is better 
dian a hurtful truth. 

Plato says, he may lie who knows how to do it, h %om 
Moi^ ia a fitting or needful 6easoii.f In his fifth R^ublic, 
he lays it down as a maxim, that it is necessary for rulers to 
make use of frequent lying and deceit, for the benefit of their 



• Vm Mme may be mM coactr iifa g ilw P t rtton M«gt, who wtre ftmouf 
^ ■ M oa g tilt madwam Ibf tiitir fiiadw. 
t Apud Stob. Senu 18. 
Vol. ir. B b 
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subjects^ olyjtff) rf -vl/iu^ xMi di^drfi ^ddo/.* And tn his third 
and fourth books De Republ. he advises governors 4o make 
use of lies both towards enemies and citizens^ when it is con- 
venient* 111 his second Republic, be allows lying in words 
sm some occasions; but not lying in the sool, so as to believe 
a falsehood. And in this he was followed by the Stoics, who 
held that a wise man might make use of a lie many ways, 
&HV wyxara^isiajg, without giving assent to it, as in war, in 
prospect of some advantage, and for many^ other convenien- 
cies and manag^nents of life, kot aXXac (uxwfiJag rS Chi WX- 
Xo^.f Maximus Tyrius saith, there is nothing TeneraUe, 
iSt¥ ffifiohif^ in truth, if it be not profitable to him that hean 
4t He adds, that *< a lie is often probable or advantageous 
-<' to men, and tr^ith hurtful."^ This is one instance anxnig 
many that might be mentioned, several of which have been 
jilready produced, to show how apt they were to mistake;, in 
judging of what is truly venerable, decorous, and laudaUe; 
which yet they made one of the principal characters of the 
xh xaX^, or honestum. Plato mentions it as an old saying 
and which he approves, that that which is profitable is xaX^ 
honourable, and that which is hurtful is base, Hn rh fikf ufOj- 
/ihv TcaXhv, rh Si I3)^l3^hv akyj^hv,^ Since, therefore, both he and 
others of the philosophers held that a lie in many cases is 
profitable, they must hold that a lie is often xaX^i/, honestum. 
But that excellent emperor and philosopher, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, from the generosity of his nature, judged better in this, 
as well as several other instances, than most of the other phi- 
losophers. He says, that a wise and good man should say 
and do nothing falsely and insincerely, bii'^i\)6fi*h(ai xai fiu^ i«r«- 
x^iosuif that the mind should be just, and the speech so as ne- 



* Platon. Opera, p. 460. D. edit Lugd. 1590. 

t Stob. Eclog. Ethic. lib. ii. p. 185. edit. FUntin. 

\ Max. Tyr. Dissert. 5. p. 35, edit. Oxon. 1678. 

§ Plato Republ. v. Oper. 4. 459. edit. Lugd. It is to be observed, Uiat Plito 
there makes use of this maxim, to vindicate the women's appearing naked at the 
public exercises, T^hich he looked upon to be decent, because m his 4>iiinion it 
was profitable for the commoniycalth. 

I 
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ver to tell a lie^ X&yog oU^ fin'jrors bta'^xioad^cu ; and that he who 
lies willingly is guilty of impiety.* Some of our modem 
admirers of the law of nature fall short of that great philo- 
sopher in this respect, and seem to allow nothing comely or 
▼enerabie in truth, in itself considered, but to judge of it 
merely by profit or convenience, f 

I have now finished the. enquiry I proposed into the state of 
the ancient heathen world, with regard to a rule of moral 
duty. I have considered the doctrine of morals as taught by 
thw most eminent legislators and philosophers, in those na- 
tions which were most renowned for learning and knowledge. 
It might have been expected, that as ^1 the main doctrines of 
morals are bnilt upon the most solid grounds, and, when duly 
considered, are agreeable to right reason, some of those great 
men would have furnished the world with a complete rule of 
moral duty, which might be safely depended iq>on. But it 
appears that in fact it was otherwise, and that the most cele- 
brated of them mistook or perverted the law of nature, in . 
matters of great importance.^: I think, therefore, it must be 
adsnowledged, that Mr. Locke was not in the wrong, in as- 
serting that ^^ whatever was the cause, it is evident in fact, 
M that human reason, unassisted, failed in its great and pro- 
<< per business of morality. It never, from unquestionable 
<< principles, by dear deductions, made out an entire body of 



* Anton. Medit book ii. sect. 17. and book ir. sect. 53 and 49. and book iz. 
tect. 1. 

f See particularly what Dr. Tlndal saya upon it, whose doctrine on this head 
u fully considered. Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, voL I. 
diap. vii. 

\ No particular notice has been here taken of the philosophers of the Alexan- 
drian school, or of the sacred succession, as they were called, who flourished a 
considerable time after Christianity had made its appearance. Some of them had 
noble notions of morality. But they cannot be properly brought as proofs of 
what unassisted reason can do in morals: since it is generally agreed among the 
learned, that they were acquainted with the holy Scriptures, and with the doc- 
trines and morals of Christianity, of which they made their own advantage, 
though they would not acknowledge the obligation. But as to this, I would re- 
fer the reader to what has been observed in the former volume of this work, at 
the latter part of the 21 st chapter. 

I 
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^ the law of natare."* The tame excdlent author, ^o wae 
hnntelf a great matter ofTaafoo, and fisir from denyhig k any 
of its just prerogatives^ obienresi that ^< it ihoidd seem bj the 
^litde that has been hitherto done in it, that it b too luucd a 
^task for unassisted reason, to establish morality ia all its 
*< parts, with a clear and conrincing figfat^'f But irhatorcff 
he sapposed concerning this, what he afterwards observes cm- 
not be reasonably denied that, *< be the cause what it wiHi 
^* oar Savionr foond mankind under a cornqption of manaan 
^ and principles, which age after age had prevailed, and wttt 
** be confessed was not in a way or tendency to bcr mcndf 
^ ed.— -The rok)s of morality were in different countries sod 
V sects different, and natural reason no where had^ nor wsi 
<< like to cure the defect and erro^ in them/'t Thia codd 
only be efieetoally done by a divine revelation, and how ad* 
miraUy Cbristiantty was fitted to answer thb exceUent tal» I 
dial! now proceed to show. 



' • See Mr. Locka*» R ees o n a b le ncM of Christieiiitj, in his Works, vol. II. p. 
532. 3d edit. 

f Mr. Locke, Ibid. Hiere Is s rematkabfe passaf^ to tbt same p of p in e ^ ht ta 
aathorwfao hat shown hhnsdf fitf finMO being' pfejudieed ta ibfolir ef mUgiim. 
Mor. Phiiok vol. I. p. 143, 144. I h«re alfefaly oited (bis paiaaga in the Frdi- 
piinary Discourse, p> 7, 8. 
I Locke, ubi supra, p. 534. 
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CHAP.XIIL 

2%« mUmhi iMni milt inXo • dtplorable itate of corrupiiont with ftgard to morally 
at the time of our Saviour's appearing. To recover them from their wretched 
etni guffty Hate to holinets and happinett, one prfndpai endjbr which God sent 
ids 9m int0 the world. The gospel di^ftnsuliom opened wkk a fret ^fee ff 
g e srdan and salvation to perishing sinnerst vpan their returning to God b^fniA 
easd repentance, and new obedience : at the same time, the best directione and as-' 
eistances toere given to engage them to a hoiy and virtuous practice, T%e gHpel 
eekeme of morality exceeds whatsoever had been published U the world before* A 
smmmary rwpreeeniatim tf the deedlem^ tf the gotpet prteepU, wkk ttgavd to 
M« duties we owe to Qod, our n$ighbonrs^ and ounelaes, Theu precepts es\Jp»rced 
bjf the most powerful and important motives. The tendenct/ of the gospel to 
promote the practice of holiness and virtue, an argument to prove the dhikity tj' 

■' Hke Chtidi&n revelation. 



Pboh the account wkkh hatb been givea^ it appears, that 
the Pagan nations, even those of them whicb were most learn- 
ed and civilized, were sank about the time of our Saviour's 
0M»ing, into the most deplorable cormptmi in regard to 
morals. God had, in his wise and good providence^ done a 
great deal to preserve among men a senife^ and knowledge ot 
their duty, but they had neglected and abused their advantages. 
BjF the influence of vicious appetites, cormpt habits and cus- 
toms, and wrong opinions, their nvoral sense asid tmHa was 
become greatly depraved. The divine laws whicb had been 
originally given to mankind, and the traditions relatfaig to 
them, were very mnch obscured and defaced* What passed 
among them for religion, and which ooght to have been the 
greatest preservative to their morals, was amazingly corrupt- 
ed. Their manifold idolatries, the rites of their worship, and 
the examples of their deities, contributed not a IKtle to the 
general depravity. The laws of their respective countries 
were by no means fitted to be an adeqoate rule of morals,, and 
ea many instances allowed, and even prescribed things^ not 
eonsistent with the pori^ of religion and virtue. The same 
may be said of their philosophers and moralists : many of 
them did hurt by their maxims and examples. The best of 
them were deficient in material points of duty ; and they ge- 
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nerally countenanced the people in their idolatries, and gave 
a great loose to sensual impurities^ And even where tbqr 
were right, and gave good instructions, their finest senti- 
ments had little weight, and passed only for beautiful specula- 
tions of this or that philosopher, but were not looked upon 
as laws obligatory upon mankind. They had no divine au- 
thority to plead ; or, if they had pretended it, were not aUe 
to produce any proofs or credentials to show that God had 
sent them to declare his will. 

In this condition, the state of things grew worse and wone: 
and at the time when the gospel was published, all kinds of 
wickedness and dissoluteness of manners had arrived to a most 
amazing height This is represented in a very striking man- 
ner, in the first chapter of St PauFs Epistle to the Romans. 
And the account he gives is attested and confirmed, even with 
regard to the most shocking part of the description, the moiir 
strous and unnatural vices and impurities which prevailed among 
them^ by undeniable testimonies of the most celebrated Pagan 
writers, philosophers, poets, and historians. The extreme cor- 
ruption of manners in the heathen world, is represented in se- 
veral other parts of the New Testament Hence they are said 
to be ^^ dead in trespasses and sins." And St. John gives this 
emphatical description of their state, ^^ the whole world lieth 
** in wickedness."* 

Justly might God have left the nations to perish in their 
sins, but in his great mercy he had compassion upon them in 
this their wretched and lost estate. At the time which had 
been marked out by a series of illustrious prophecies, and 
which was in itself the fittest, and when the great need meo 
stood in of an extraordinary interposition in the cause of re* 
ligion and virtue, was most apparent, it pleased God, in his 
infinite wisdom and goodness, to send his own Son into the 
world to save and redeem manl^nd, and to recover them from 
their guilty and corrupt state, to holiness and happiness. God 



♦ 1 John V. 19. Sec also Eph. ii. 1, 2, 5. iv. 18, 19. v. 6, 7, 11, 12. 1 Pet. 
iv. 3, 4. 1 Thess. iv. 5. aad otfaor places to ihe same purpose. 
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bad for along time suffered the nations to walk in iiheir own 
ways, without making any new and extraordinary discoveries 
of bis. will to them. But now he commanded all men every 
where to repeht The wrath of God was revealed from heaven, 
in the gospel, . against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men. The clearest discoveries were made, of the great evil 
of those idolatries, that wickedness and corruption of all kinds 
in which mankind were then generally involved* The con- 
sequence of this must have been, that when they were tho- 
roughly convinced of the evil of their ways, a sense of their 
guilt would be apt to fill them with awful thoughts of the di- 
vine vengeance, justly due to them for their manifold of- 
fences* It pleased God, therefore, in his. sovereign grace and 
wisdom, so to order it, that the gospel dispensation opened 
with a free and universal ofier of pardoning mercy. They 
were assured, that upon their returning to God through Jesus 
Christ, the great Saviour whom he had provided, by an hum- 
ble faith and sincere repentance, their past iniquities should 
be forgiven them ; they should be received into the divine fa- 
vour, and admitted to the most glorious hopes and privileges. 
At the same time, the most holy and excellent laws and pre- 
c^ts were given them for instructing and directing them in 
their duty. And God condescended to deal with them in the 
way of a gracious covenant, which contained the most clear 
and express promises of eternal life and happiness, as the re- 
ward of their sincere persevering obedience. What happy 
tidings were these to a guilty apostate world, to creatures 
ready to perish in their sins ! And what a glorious display was 
made of the divine goodness and love to mankind ! 

What the subject I am now upon leads me particularly to 
consider, is, the excellency of the gospel morality, as deliv- 
ered to us in the sacred writings. The Scriptures of thfe Old 
Testament are full of admirable precepts and instructions, re- 
lating to the duties which God requireth of man. These had 
been published long before, and as the Jews and their Scrip- 
tures were generally dispersed, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
they were of use to many of the Gentiles who had access to 
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them. Bat the Jews irere» for the moit pmrt^ nrj vnpopt- 
lar, and kept separate by distinct rites and usa^^i and thor 
doctors had, by wrong interpretations, wrested and penrertsd 
the tnie sense of the kw and prophets. And erea with 
vegaxd to several of the moral precepts, they had, as our Sa- 
viour charges tliem, made the law void by their traditioiiiy 
teaching &r doctrines the commandments of mea« One vi- 
httble end, therefore, of his coming with such i 
of bis divine authority and mission, was to clear the true 
of iht law and the prophets, to confirm and establish die 
asoral precepts^ and to carry them to a still higher degree sf 
excelienoe, and give them additional light and ibroe. As he 
came to instruct men in the right knowledge of God, and the 
nature of true religion, so a\eo to set before tbem a complele 
jrule of moral duty, in its jast extent, enforced by all the sans- 
tions of a divine authority, and by the most powerful and en- 
gaging motives, and beautifully exemplified in his own sacred 
life and practice. To consider the evangelical scheme of mo- 
rality at large, as it justly deserveSi would fornish matter 6» 
a distinct volume, and could not well be brought within iho 
compass of this work. But it may be of use to set before iiw 
reader a summary of it, under three principal beads, as relat- 
ing to the duties required of us with respect to God, mx^ 
neighbours, and ourselves which St. Paul expresses by oar 
living soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present worlds 
The most eminent part of our duty, which is the first ii 
order and dignity, and gives a binding force to all the rastf is 
the duty we more immediately owe to God. And as a tigH 
idea of the Supreme Being lies at the foundation of the du« 
ties we owe him, so it is not possible to form more just, more 
noble, and sublime ideas of the Deity, than are held forth to 
us in the sacred writings, both of the Old Testament and U 
the New* All the admirable descriptions of the divine nature 
and attributes, which are to be found in the law and the pi^ 
pbets, do also belong to the religion of Jesus, who bath further 
confirmed and improved them. We are taught that there is 
one only livii^ and true God} who existeth of Umself inm 
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e<rerlasting to ererlasting ; that he is a spirit, invisible to a mor- 
tal eye, and who is not to be represented by any corporeal 
finrm ; that he is poss^sed of all possible perfection, and in 
llim 19 no variableness, neither shadow of turning.* That his 
greatness is unsearchable, his understanding is infinite, his 
power almighty and irresistible.f That at the time which 
aHemed most fit to his own wisdom and goodness, he made 
btoven and earth, and ail things that are therein : he only 
commanded, and they were created : that he continually up- 
tioldeth all things by the word of his power, and in him all 
things consist4 That he exerciseth an universal government 
aiid providence over all the orders of beings which he hath 
ih!^ted. And particular care is taken to in&rm us, that 
tbough he be infinitely exalted above our highest conceptions, 
md though it be a condescension in him to regard the most 
tatalted of created beings, yet his care extendeth to the mean- 
tnk of his creatures. But we are in an especial manner assur- 
ed, of what it most nearly concerneth us to know, that his 
l^rovidential care extendeth to the individuals of the human 
nice; that he is the author of all the good things we enjoy, 
iuid that all the events which befall us are under his direction 
and superintendency.§ That he filleth heaven and earth with 
Ilia presence, and is not far from any of us, seeing it is in 
ftim that we live, move, and have our being; that all things 
are naked and open unto him, and there is not any creatuire 
Afiat is not manifest in his sight. || 

^- But above all, we are there instructed to form right notions 
4i'God*B illustrious moral perfections; that he is infinitely 



'* The passages of Scripture relatiag to tlie Divine Nature and Attributefl» 9X9 
ipo many to be here enumerated. I can only point to a very few. Exod. ilL 14 
0eut.yi. 4. Psal. zc. 2. di. 26. John iv. 24. 1 Tim. vi. 16. Jam. i. 17. 

f Paal. exiv. ?. czlvii. 5. Job. zi. 7. zii. 19. 

\ Xi^n. L 1, ^ &c Psal. xxziii. 6, 7, 8, 9. cxlviii. 5. Nehem, iz. S, 6, Acts 
ziv. 15. Col i, 16. Revel, iv. 1 1. 
' $ PaaL ciii. 19. Job iv. 18. PsaL cxiii. 5, 6, 7. Psal. cxlv. 15, 16. MaUb. vi. 
ife, 5&. z.39» 30. 1 Sam.ii. 6, 7, 8. 

•|.JE^^ ocnis.- 7, 12. J«rem. zxiii. 24. AcU x?H. £7| 28. Heb. iv. 13. 
Vou II. C c 
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Gud^ licit of' tLe JirBiOBk, but jbluicif tfe 

«rilb bicn there i^ xio reepict cjf 

he dut iwetA God, ssd vcvkeda 

^ UixuC ll«r oacfCT of God I0m& 

cifHMn u fir«qu«3iiT ritfrilarrfj bodi ie die Oid Ti 

ia the Netr« Bd it is etpecuUj la die goipci tkaft ail.-% 

fidiiei of dirliMf gn^ce are repreK&ted id die okhC CBgqpf 

nuaner, and d»e vooderful lore of God ttnraidi ■"— ^^■*'f 

looft a&ctiogl J dii^lajed in die method* of our ledeBipligi 

tod Mlvatioo tJirougb Jchu QirisL And dieiefiire dot ant 

ankible defcripcion is diere given of hiniy diat << God ii 

^< lawe^^H Vet at the same tinie^ that the riches of the dinK 

graee and mercy may not be abused as an enconngemcnt t9 

liceotiousneifSy Fie is every where represented in Scr^itaie a| 

infinitely jittt and holy: his goodness^ as there dexribed ft| 

Ui» is not such a soft indulgence as might enooorage siimco 

to transgrcsfs his laws with impunity^ but is always in coa- 

junction with the mobt perfect wisdom and righfconsniMi 

His just displeasure against sin, and the punishments he.wSI 

inflict on obstinate impenitent sinners, are represented in s 

striking manner. And we are assured that he will judge the 

world in righteousness, and render to all men according to 



• Deut. XXX ii. 4. 1 Tim. L 17. 

f Pfial. xcvii. 2. cxW. 17. cxvii. 2. Tit. i. 2. Heb. vi. 18. 
f Pial. cxlv. 9. Mattb. ▼. 45. Acts xiv. 17. 

§ Exod. xxxiT. 6, 7. Psal. Ixxxvi 9, 15. Is, 1?. 7. Roto. iii. 29. Acts x. 
54, 35. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

|[ 1 John iv. 8, 9, 10, 16. 
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then- deeds, not merely their outward actions, but the secret 
diqx>sitions of their hearts.* 

■' Such is the idea which is there given us of God and his 
gbrions perfections and attributes: the noblest that can be 
sonoeiyed, and the best fitted to produce worthy affectioni 
md dispositions towards him. And accordingly, as in the 
gospel we are instructed to form the most becoming notions 
of the. Deity, so we have the most excellent directions given 
IB as to the duties we should render to him. ^ 

We are commanded to love the Lord our God with all 
ttar heart, and soul, and mind, and strength : this our Sa- 
^nr represents as the first and great commandment.f And 
wliat an amiable idea does this give us of religion, as flowing 
Mm imid comprehended in this divine principle ! It includes 
«ir having the highest esteem and admiration of his incom- 
parable perfections, and especially of his marvellous grace 
liild goodness ; that we must rejoice and delight ourselves in 
Ikim, and seek for our highest happiness in him aloncf 
That we must be animated with a pure zeal for his glory, 
and must prefer the pleasing and honouring him before the 
gratifying our fleshly inclinations, or promoting our worldly 
iaterests, all which we must be ready to abandon when called 
is do tio for his sake ; or which is the same thing, for the 
ttitufe of truth, real religion, and righteousness.^ Divine love 
U' idle ' source of a hdy, ingenuous, delightful obedience. 
Retfee it is declared, that ^^ this is the love of God, that we 
^•keep his commandments.^|| 

But then wc are also taught, that this love to God, in 
order to its being of the right kind, must be accompanied 
witk n holy fear of his Divine Majesty ; a temper highly be- 
coming reasonable creatures, towards the supreme and ab- 
solutely perfect Being, our Almighty Maker, our Sovereign 



* £odes.xiL 14. Acts x?ii. 31. Rom. ii. 9, 10, 16. 

t Deat. Ti. 5. Matth. zxiL 57, 38. 

\ PsoL zzxtSI 4. Ixiii. 25. Phil. iv. 4. 

S Mattfi. ▼• la z. 87. I 1 John ▼. 8. 
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Lord, and most righteous Gofemor and Judge. Tliis is of 
such importance, that the fear of God, and real piety, an 
often made use of as terms of the same signification. To sene 
God with reverence and godly fear is represented as essentui 
to a true and acceptable worship.* And where this preTBib. 
it will be the most effectual preservative against sin and wick- 
edness ; it will produce in us the profoundest submission to 
bis divine authority ; it will make us afraid, above all things 
of offending him, and will raise us above the base and inov* 
dinate fear of men.f 

It is also required of us, that we exercise a firm trust tod 
confidence in him, and an entire unreserved resignation t» 
bis will, from a steady persuasion of his just dominion over 
us, his power, wisdom, goodness, and all-sufBciency.j: Q& 
bim we are encouraged to cast all our burdens and cares, to 
commit ourselves wholly to his disposal, and to acquiesce is 
all his providential dispensations; being satisfied that hecn^ 
dereth all things really for the best, and will cause all events 
to work together for good to them that love him.^ 

We are everywhere taught in scripture that an babitud 
regard to God, to his presence and approbation, must infio- 
ence our whole conduct. This is expressed by our walking 
before the Lord, and walking worthy of the Lord, unto all 
pleasing. We are directed to refer all to God ; to make it 
our constant care and endeavour to glorify him in the world 
with our bodies and spirits which are his; and are command- 
ed whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all 
to the glory of God.|| 

As God is the great original of all perfection and excel- 
lence, and his moral attributes are in an especial manner very 
clearly revealed to us in the sacred writings, so it is there re- 



• Deut. X. 20. Ilel). xii. 28. 

f Prov. xvi. 6, Eccles. xii. 13. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 PeU iii. 14, 15. 

^ PsaL Ixii. 8. Is. xxvi. 4. 1 Tim. vii«17. 

§ Psal. xxxvii. 4, 5. Psal. Iv. 22. 1 Pet ▼. 7. Rom. viii. 28. • 

II Geo. xvii. 1. Psal. cxvL 9. Co), i. 10. 1 Cor. vu 20. x. 31. 
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presented. as a noble part of our duty, to aspire after a con- 
fiufmity to him in them, as far as he is imitable. by such frail 
creatures as we are. It is required of us that we endeavour 
tp be holy as he is holy, perfect (as far as our limited capa* 
cities will allow) as our heavenly Father is perfect ; and to be 
followers or imitators of God, as becometh dear children** 
And for this we have peculiar advantages under the gospel ; 

we have bis .moral excellencies and perfections, his holi* 
and purity, his love and goodness, his faithfulness and 
truth, his condescending grace and mercy, most beautifully 
azemplified in his well beloved Son, the unspotted image of 
his own excellence. It is then we best resemble God, when 
the same mind is in us that was in Christ Jesus. 

With respect to the worship we are to render to the Su- 
preme Being, we are required to worship him who is an in- 
^Bnite Spirit, in spirit and in truth. The worshipping false 
gods, and the worshipping the true God under corporeal 
junpges and representations, is most expressly forbidden.f 
The multiplicity of idol- deities which were adored in the Pa- 
gan world, whilst the only true God was neglected, together 
with the cruel, the impure, and absurd rites of their worship^ 
are rejected. And under the gospel we are also freed from 
the various rites and sacrifices prescribed in the law of Moses, 
which, though originally instituted for wise ends, well suited 
to that time and state of things, yet were burdensome in the 
observance, and not so fitted to that more spiritual and per- 
fect dispensation which our Saviour came to introduce. 
There is a noble purity and simplicity in the gospel-worship 
as represented in the New Testament; and the sacred rites 
and ordinances there prescribed are few in number, and ex- 
.cellent in their use and significancy. And at the same time 
great care is taken to instruct us, that no external rites Will 



• Matt V. 48. Eph. v. 1, 2. 1 Pet 15, 16, 

t Ezod. XX. 5, 4, 5. Matt iv. la John iv. 24. Gal. iy. A. 1 Thesa, i. 9. 
Acts xiv. 15. 
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be uf any advantage or avail to our acceptance with Gai^ 
without real holiness of heart and life. •. :4 

At to the spiritual sacrifi ces of prayer and praise,wtf hon 
both the best directions given as in the sacred wrilingiy an! 
the noblest patterns set before us of a pure and elevated de< 
votion. We are there taught to celebrate and adore Ul 
transcendent excellencies and perfections, as shining fbrdi'k 
his wonderful works, and in the revelations of his word ; mi 
to give him the praise that is due to his great and glorioi 
name.* To him we are directed to oiFer up our thankful i» 
knowledgments for all the mercies we receive, and our pdt 
tions and supplications for all the good things we stand a 
need of; which tends to keep up in our minds a consbal 
sense of our absolute dependence upon God, and onr grot 
obligations to his goodne5s.f We must also confess our 
sins before him with penitent and contrite hearts, hiunbUii| 
ourselves on the account of them, and imploring his meny; 
which is a part of religion justly becoming sinfol creatkini^ 
and frequently recommended in the Holy Scriptures.^ 

It is farther to be observed, that we are required in the 

gospel to offer up our prayers, praises, and solemn acts of 

devotion to God in the name of Jesus Christ, the great Me^ 

diator whom he hath in his wisdom and goodness appointed 

for the great woik of redeeming and saving mankind. This 

is the stat^ order of the gospel-worship.} And the regard we 

are obliged to have in all things to the Mediator, throagh 

whom we have access by one spirit unto the Father, is a wint 

and gracious provision for God's dispensing hii blessings to 

us in such a way as is most becoming his own in6nitc m^ 

jesty, and the honour of his government and perfections. It 

tendeth both to impress onr hearts with a just sense of God% 



• See PaL cuL dr. cxItuL Nehem. ix. 5, <>. I Tim. L 17. ▼!. 15» 16. Bct. 

W. 10. 11. ▼. 15. XT. ^i-t. 

^ Pfift!. criL cuxTi. 1 Theu. t. 17, 18. Mat. ri. 6 — 13. ^L 7— IL Phil. 

r%. 6. PsaL Ixt. 2. 

i Pal xxxii. 5. Piw. xxTiii. 15. 1 John i. 9. 
% J^n xti £3. CoL iiL 17. Ephu ii. IS. 
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bafinite gresAnen and spotless purity, and of the evil of sin, 
which rendereth us unfit to approach immediately to so holy 
■ttvl 'glorious a majesty; and is at the same time excellently 
^Md ito dispel our guilty jealousies and fears, and to inspire 
OS' with an ingenuous trust and affiance in him. For we caG^ 
not now reasonably doubt of God's kind intentions towards 
Wh and of his gracious acceptance of our sincere though im- 
pdrfeot services, since he requires us to offer them to him' in 
ibe name of his well^beloved Son, in whom be *^i$ always 
^ .well pleased ;*' who, by his wise appointment, offered him« 
self a sacrifice for our sins, and who ^^ is able to save unto 
*^.the uftermost all them that. come unto God by him, seeing 
^f lie ever liveth to make intercession for us."* The Gentiles 
luvd some notion of the propriety of applying to God through 
a Medator, which perhaps might be owing to some rejmains 
o£ an ancient .tradition derived from the first ages. But thisi^ 
Iflce other branches of the primitive, religion, became greatly 
perverted and obscured* As they had a multiplicity of idol 
gods, so also of' idol mediators ; and these being all of Aeir 
own devising, without any divine warrant and appointment, 
qpread a strange confusion through their worship. They 
h|ul, as St. Paul expresseth it, *^ gods many, and lorda 
^^m^ny," whom they worshipped and adored: but to us 
CSuristians, <^ there is but one God the Father, of whom are 
V all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
*^:whom ar6 all things, and we by him." And he elsewhere 
observes, that *^ there is one God and one Mediator between 
<<rOodand man, and that Jesus Christ is he."f And our 
regard to this great Mediator, instead of taking off our re- 
gards from God our Heavenly Father, tends rather to 
heighten our reverence of his Divine Majesty, our love to 
him, our confidence in him, and to fill us with the highest 
admiration of his wisdom and goodness. For it is he that 
in his sovereign grace and love hath appointed his only-be« 



* Heb. iv. 14, 15, 16. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 12. 
f 1 Cor. ▼iii* 5, 6, 1 Tim. iL 5. 
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gotten Son to be the Saviour of mankind, throagh whom k 
oommunicateth to us the moit valuable blesttngib* 

Not only doth Christianity give the most cxceUent preoepli 
and directions with respect to the duties we more immediatelf 
owe to God, but aLso with regard to the duties incnmbent 
upon us towards our fellow-creatures. 

Tliese may be ranked under two comprehensive hefld% tb 
doing justly, and loving mercy; and the precepts dellveredlo 
us in the Holy Scriptures, and particularly in the Gaspd of 
Jesus, are admirable with respect to both these. It may be 
sufficient to point to a few of them. 

It is required of us that we be far from offi^ring the leMl 
wrong or injury to others, in their persons, their properties 
or reputations ; that we render unto all their dues ; that ie 
lie not one to another, but speak every man truth to hit 
neighbour, and provide things honest in the sight of all moL 
All fraud and falsehood in our words and dealingSy end sil 
injustice and violence, is most expressly forbidden.f Notonlf 
must we abstain from injurious actions, but we are required 
not to be angry at our brother without a cause ; to speak evil 
of no man, and neither to raise evil reports ourselves against 
our neighbour, nor spread them abroad when raised bj 
others4 We are forbidden to pass rash judgments upon 
others, lest wc ourselves should be judged of God $ on the 
contrary, we must put the best constructions upon their wonb 
and actions which the case will bear.§ And our Saviour in- 
culcates it in the strongest manner, that no seeming acts of 
piety and devotion, or a diligence int^the ritual observances of 
religion, will compensate for the wrongs or injuries done to 



* I have elsewhere more largely vindicated the gospel doctrine of the MtCJU 
ator, as highly tending to the glory of God, and the good of mankind. AnfiW 
to Christianity as Old as the Creation, vol. II. cap. xv. 

f Micah vi. 8. Levit. xix. II. 15. 15. 55, 56. Rom. xiii. 7. £ph. W.SS. 
8 Cor. viii. 21. 

I Psal. XV. 3. Matt. v. 21, 22. Tit. iii. 2. 

§ Matt vii. 1, 2. Rom. xiv. la 4 ^^* ^^''' ^* '^* J^nct iv. II. 
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Mir s€%Iiboi»t9 Dor will be accepted of God, witboat mal&ig 
pqMinitioiiy as finr as IB in oar power, for those injaries and 



f Not only dotb tlie gospel forbid the injuring oor neigb* 
boor in anj respect whatsoever, but it most expressly binds 
it upon OS, as our duty, to do good to all men, as far as we 
hrnve ability and opportunity. We are required to asnst 
t li sM in their necessities and distresses, to syrapathiM with 
them in their afflictions and sorrows, as well as to rgoioe in 
die good things which befidl them; to be ready to distribute 
to them of our worldly substance for supplying their wants; 
to endeavour to convert them from the error of their way, 
to reprove them, when guilty of fiiults, in the spirit of 
; and finally, to do all we can to promote their wel- 
fare spiritual and temporaLf Our Saviour, the more effectn-^ 
sily to show the great importance of the duties of charity and 
aisncy, assures us, that particular notice riiall be taken of them 
aft the great day of judgment, and that men shall then be re- 
sravded or condemned, according to their abounding in cmt 
•fleeting the practice of those duties. 
-'" And whereas the most difficult part of the duty required ci 
Wi towards mankind, relates to the temper and conduct we are 
So observe towards our enemies and those that have injured us, 
car blessed Lord hath given us in this respect the most admir- 
sUe precepts and directions. If we have suffered injuries from 
ollicrs, he enjoineth us 'to exercise a forgiving temper towards 
Aemj and not to give way to the bitterness of revenge. Some of 
ovr Lord's precepts to this purpose, in his admirable sermon on 
lite mount, are expressed in a proverbial way, and not to be 
urged in the utmost rigour, but the design of them is obvious 
and excellent ; to suppress as far as possible the motions of a 
Alrious imd vindictive ^irit, which hath done so mudi mis- 
chief in the world, and to ngniiy to us, that it is better 



• Matt. Y. 23, 24. zziu.23. It. i. 11— IS. 

t Is. i. 17. Iwiii. tfi^ll. GaI. vt. la 1 Tim. vi. 18. Hebr. nH.9. 16. 
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ptticmly to beta iaforie^ dMB to be fcrwmid to retaliate 
them. He badi reqoind aa to haert it m oar prajei%.lbit 
God would forgive oa oor ahiay aa we forgiTe otbera tfaeofr 
feneea committed againat oa. Thetameiatbedeflgnofaoiiw 
of hia exoelieDt parabiea. And in this» aa well aa other imtan- 
ceay the apoatlea taoght the leme doctrine with their difine 
Lord and Master, that we should reccMnpenae to no man ei3 
for evil, and instead of bemg overcome of evil, ahoold Ofce« 
oome eril with good.* 

This ]cads me to add, that oar Lord not only forfaidddh 
the rendering evil £ar eril, bat conmumdeth us to render good 
for eviL This u the design of that glorious precept^ wherdby 
we are commanded to love oor enemies, to bleas them tbak 
curse us, to do good to them that hate us^ and to pray iior 
them that despitefully use us and persecute us. Instead of 
cursing we must pray to God for them, not indeed that they 
may go on and prosper in their evil courses, but that they 
may be brought to a right temper of mind, and so may b^ 
come the objects of the divine finvour : and if they be reduoied 
to distress, we must be ready to assist and serve them in the 
kind offices of humanity. If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
^ if he thirst, give him drink«"f And this certainly is carrj^ 
ing benevolence to the noblest height. And though thoe 
have been high pretenders to reason who have found fault 
with it, yet some of the most eminent among the ancient 
philosophers, as was observed before, have been sensiUe.of 
the beauty and excellency of such a conduct, but they. wanted 
the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. But in the gospel of Jesus it is more strongly enforced, 
urged with more powerful motives than ever it waa before^ 
and is bound upon us by a most express divine authority. 
To this it may be added, that our Lord hath expressly oon- 
dcmncd that spirit, which carries men to persecute and do 



• Ilom. xii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 1 Thess. ▼. 15. 1 Pet Hi. 9. I^t xlx. 18* 

t Matt T. 43, 44. Rom. lii. 20. Prov. xxT. 21, 

1 
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hurt to others, under pretenee' of 2eal for the cause df God 
slid religion.'* 

' Upon the whol^, it h the manifest and uniform design and 
tendency of the gospel of Jesus, to recommend and enforce 
a uni^ersa} benevolence. It lays the foundation of the 
dudes we owe to mankind, In lore. It is there given ai a 
comprehensive summary of ^e duties we owe U> mankind : 
^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself/'f And by our 
neighbour^ we are taught to understand not merely those of 
tlie same coimtry, nation, and religion j with ourselves, but all 
of the human race that stand in need of our kindness, and to 
whom we have an opportunity of doing good. This is beaUf- 
tifully exemplified by our Saviour, in the parable of the good 
Samarttan.:|: To which may be added, that other remark-* 
able precept, ^ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
** unto you, do ye even so to them."§ A rule which, if 
rightly considered, would be of great use in regulating our 
cimdnct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all 
men, the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach 
Ae gospel morality would insinuate, that we should have the 
iMne degree of affection for all. The special love and esteem 
which good men should have for one another, and the pecu- 
liar ties by which they are united, additional to the common 
des of humanity, are recommended and enforced in the 
strongest and most engaging manner, and lay the proporest 
fiMindation for all the intimacies of sacred friendship.|| 

-'Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of 
jtiidoe and benevolence towards all mankind, there are also 
pMtrficular injunctions given us, with respect to the duties in- 
dfUibent upon us in the several stations and relations we bear 



* Luke ix. 54, S5, 56, 
' f Matt. zxif. 89. Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8. Levit. xuu -18. 

\ Luke z. 33, 54, 35. 

§ Matt ▼ii. 12. 

(I John xiii. 54, 35- Gal. vi. 10. Eph. Iv. 1— C. Phil li. 1—5. 1 PeU 
i. ii2. 1 John ill 16. 
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Ibe dtil and toeial life; and thsie are of great impctCiBfie 
to the wel&re of nationt, fiiiniliet, and particular pefMOk 
The doties of priooei» magiatratefl, and sbbjeett, are ttod- 
Ifendy represented I every way inffident, if didy attended to, 
Id preserve the good order «id welfare of society. It is ?»• 
quiredf that they that rale over men be just, ruling ia tk 
fiar of God. Kings and all in authority are taught U> con- 
sider themselves as under the donunion df the great asid iioi- 
▼ersal Sovereign, the King of kings, and Lord of lordsi to 
whom they must be accountable for their conduct, who bstb 
appointed them far the good of the pec^le over whont h 
hath placed them, that they may administer justice and jgd||f' 
raent without respect of persons^ and be a terror, not togioed 
worio, but to the eviL* Subjects are taught to be aiibBHi- 
s^re and obedient to the higher powers; to pray for thefl% to 
fear Ood and honour the king, to ^ve unto Csrsar the tfaiagi 
which are Ceesar^s, to render tribute to whom tribute is daSf 
custom to whom custom, fear to whcmi fear, bonocur to wbooi 
honour; and to do all this, not merely because the dvtt kws 
require it, md for fear of punishment from men» but for 
conscience sake, and in obedience to the laws of Ged^f b 
like manner it is urged, as a necessary part of religion, for 
servants to obey and serve their masters with all proper re- 
spect, fidelity, and diligence, not purloining, liot answering 
i^in, with good-will doing service as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men; knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, that shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free. These things, when really believed, and 
duly considered, will have a much stronger influence to engage 
them to a faitfifiil and cheerfiil discharge of their duty, than 
mere custom, or the laws of the country. On the other head, 
masters are required to give unto their servants that which is 

* Deist, i. 15, 16, 17. 2 Sam. xxiii. 7. 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7. PuLIzzxy. 
1—4. ProT. zx. S6 — 28. xxix.ll. 14. Eccks. ▼. 8. Bom. xiii. 5» 4. 1 Fei 
ii. 13, 14, 15. 

f Matt xxH. 21. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 5, 6, 7. 1 Tim. ii. 2. Tit iii. U I Pet 
i. 13, 14. 
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just md cq0ii)» forbearmg thfeatemngS) knowing that they aba 
httveji.MMlerin'htfiveni fund that with him there is no re^ 
apect of penoQS.* The duties of huf bands and wives are 
ako admiiably described, and enforced by motives proper lo 
tiie Christian: diqpansatioDf additional to those drawn from 
the bw of natnre and reason.f The same thing may be md 
<»f ihe duties of parents and childre04 In like manner^ b»* 
pariots and inferiors, the ^Ider and younger, the xi^ and 
the poor, are direcsted to a proper conduct towards ono .ano- 
ther; and rules are given which tend to regulate tbi» deporl- 
Hient of equals among themselves, that they should be eowr* 
teotts^ in honour preferring one another, not willingly giving 
offence to any, and endeavouring as £ir as possible to live, 
peaceably with all men. $ In a word, all the various offices 
of humanity, justice, and charity, due from one man to am>- 
ther, are frequently described in the Sacred WritingSf ei^ 
jGorced by the most powerful motives, and by the authority of 
God himself; which, where it is firmly believed, must come 
with, greater force upon the conscience, than the mere institu- 
tions ctf human legislators, or the reasonings of philosophws 
and moralists. 

These hints may give us an idea of the excellency of the 
Scripture precepts, with rospect to that part of morality which 
relates to the duties we owe to mankind. 

As to that part of our duty which relates more immedi- 
ately to ourselves, to the governing our affections, appetites, 
and passions, and to the due regulation and improvement of 
our temper, tlie gospel law is peculiarly excellent. With 
r^^rd to the angry passions, wrath, hatred, and revenge, it 
bath been already shown, that great care is taken to restrain 
and moderate their exorbitances, and to engage men to ex- 



• £pb. Ti. 5—9. CoL iii. 22—25. !▼. I. 1 Tim. yi. 1, 2. Tit ii. 2^ S» 10^ 11. 
Oeut zxIt. 14» 16. Job. zzxi. 13, 14, 15* 
f Eph. T. 22—55. Col. iii. 18, 19. Tit. iL 4, 5. 1 Pet iii. 1-^ 
I Ezod. XX, 16. Kpb. li. 1—4. Col. iii. 20^ 31. 1 Tim. ▼. 4—8. 
§ Rom. zii. 10, 12, 18. 1 Cor. z. 32. Phil ii. 3, I Pet. it 17. iii. 8. t. 5. 
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erase meekness, forbearance, and long-siiflering; andy MbOfe 
all, to cultivate that rriei}dl^''temper and universal benevo^ 
lenoe, which is one of the most excellent and amiable dispo- 
sitions of the human mind.* As to the concnpiscible and 
Tolnptnous appetites and passions^ these, at the time of oar 
Savioui^s coming into the world, had broken over all bounds 
and had introduced an universtflcormption and dissdotmeis 
of manners. One excellent design, therefi>re, of the Cbm^ 
tian law, was to mortify and snbdne the fleshly ooncupisoenee^ 
and to deliver men from their base servitude to the lasts of 
nncleanness ; which, where they obtain the dominioDy didu>- 
noor and defile our nature, and are of the most pemidoos 
consequence to the interests of religion and virtue. Tlie gos- 
pel, wherever it is sincerely believed and embraced, inspires 
die utmost abhorrence of those unnatural lusts and impori- 
ties which had. made so monstrous a progress in the most 
dvilized parts of the heathen world; and which, as hath been 
shown, were abetted and countenanced by the maxims and 
practices of their wise men and phiIosophers.f All manner 
of uncleanness and lasciviousness is forbidden ; not adultery 
only, but fornication also, j: which among the Pagans passed 
for no fault at all, or a very slight one. Polygamy, and di- 
vorces upon slight occasions, which had been greatly abused 
among the Jews, for gratifying their corrupt lusts, are not 
allowed in the religion of Jesus. And not only are the out- 
ward gross acts of uncleanness forbidden, but even the 
cherishing and indulging impure and vicious inclinations, 
which are represented as criminal in the sight of God. § 



« Eph. iv. 26, 27. 5i. 32. Cul. iii. 12, 13, 14. 1 Cor. nil 4^ 5. 

f I Cor. \L 9, 10. 1 Tim. i. 0. 10. And these abominations are alto con- 
demned in the strongest manner in the Old Testament. 

^ See what St. Paul saiih to this purpose^ 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 5, 7. whidi I hsn 
cited above, p. 121. And whosoever impartiallj considers what the same grest 
apostle hath said concerning it, 1 Cor. vL from ver. 15. to ver. 20. will find seve- 
ral considerations there urged, which are of the bluest moment, and far supe- 
rior to any thiag that can be found in the most refined of the Pagan moralists. 
See also Prov. v. 5 — 1 1. 

§ Matt V. 27, 28. 
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W^ m^jfrequently warned against rioting and drunken- 
nessy f^ttaaj and intemperance^ vfbich likewise texid greatly 
ta debase and dishonour our nature. And what ought espe- 
cially to be observed, Christ and his apostles urge their ex.« 
bortations iigainst the several kinds of fleshly lusts which have 
been mentioned, not merely from the many evil consequences 
tbcgr bring ak)ng with them in this present state, but, which is of 
fiur^reater Ibrce, from the express authority and command of 
Godf from the strict account we must give of the things done in 
the body at the day of judgment, and the terrors of the wrath 
to come.* They are also represented as peculiarly inconsist* 
ent with the dignity and privileges to which we are called by 
the gospel, and as altogether unworthy of those who have 
the honour of being the children of God, the members of 
Christ, the living temples of God and his Holy Spirit, and 
the heirs and expectants of the heavenly inheritanccf But 
it is the great praise of Christianity, as delivered in the gos* 
pel, that though chastity, purity, and temperance is there 
bound upon us bj the most sacred obllgationSf yet care is 
taken to guard against superstitious extremes. Neither our 
Saviour nor his apostles, under pretence of extraordinary 
parity, forbid and condemn marriage, as some of the Essenes 
then did, and as others by a &lse refinement have since done. 
On the contrary, it is declared, that *^ marriage is honourable 
'< in all, and the bed undefiled."j: And though all intemper- 
ance and excess is expressly forbidden, and we are required 
to ke^ the body under, yet we are allowed the moderate use 
of sensible enjoyments ; and it is declared, that every crea^ 
ture of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.$ 



• Luke zxi. 54. Gal. ▼. 19» 21. Eph. t. 6. 1 Pet 3,4, 5. Sec also ProV. 
iziii. 1, S, 5, Sa 21, 29-^5. Is. ▼. 11, 12. 
f Bom. xiii. 12—14. 1 Cor. vi. 13, 19, 20. Eph. ▼. 18. 1 Tiiess. V. 5—8. 
\ I Cor. yii. 9. Heb. zfii* 4. 
S I Tim. IT. 3, 4, 5. I - . 
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It u another iastance of the exceUency of the goqpd pre- 
cepts, that particular care is laken to guard us against an im- 
moderate passion for worldly riches. Our Saviour frequently 
takes occasion to show the great &lly of placing our confi- 
dence and happiness in such things as these ; and represcntSi 
in strong terms, the inconsistency of a predominant love of 
worldly wealth with the love of God, and with real piety ^ad 
virtue. *^ The possession and enjoyment of riches ia not ab- 
solutely forbidden ; but we arc directed to make a proper use 
of them, and to regard them as a trust committed to us by 
God, of which we are only the stewards, and for which we 
must be accountable : we are taught to employ them, not as 
incentives to luxury, but as opportunities of doing good, cf 
honouring God, and being useful to mankind ; and we are 
assured for our encouragement, that riches so employed will 
recommend us to the divine favour, and open a way for us to 
everlasting happiness in the world to come.f 

Pride is frequently represented in Scripture as a very wrong 
temper of mind, and highly displeasing in the sight of God4 
Many passages in the gospel are particularly designed to 
correct and subdue it in all its various branches and sppcBX-' 
ances, whether as it signifies an inordinate ambition which 
puts men upon contending who should be greatest, or an 
eager thirst after the applause of men rather than the favour 
and approbation of God, or a presumptuous haughty arro- 
gance, and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteous- 
ness, and a contempt of others : never wsus an .amiable hu- 
mility recommended and enforced in such an engaging man- 
ner as by our Lord Jesus Christ, who also gave the most 
perfect and lovely pattern of it in his own example.^ 



♦ Matt ▼!. 24. Marie x. 24, Luke xii. 15—21. 1 Tim. ti. 9, lO. Sn dso 
PsaL xxxvii. 16. UiL 10. Prov. zi. 28. xziii. 4, 5. XKviii. Sa 

t Luke xvi. 9, la 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19. 

I ProT. viii. 13. xvL 5. James !▼. 6. 

$ Matt, xxiii. 6—12. Mark ix. 53, 34, 35. Luke xviU. 9—14. John t. 44. 
Matt. xi. 29. John xiii. 12—17. PhO. ii. 3—7. 1 Pet. ▼. 5. 
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It is the "detign of aeveral of our Savkmr^s preoeptiB to in- 
ftroet md diroet as to possess oar souls in patieiicey equani* 
Bitty) Mid oontentment As nothing tends move to discoa»<i 
poee «nd disi»rb the mind than anxious cares, or excessive 
•oiTOWs and desponding fears, the Go^I provides the most 
eflfectnal remedies against si\ these: not bjr representing 
woddly evtls and calamities as no evils at aH, or prescribing 
an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing the natural affiBetions 
and passions, but by keeping them within proper bounds* 
No w%ere are there such powerful considerations for support* 
iiig as under afflictions end adversities with a cahn resigna- 
tion and a lively hope. We are taught to regard them at 
sent by Ood for the wisest and best purposes, and are assured 
that he win graciously support us under them, and ofver-^ 
rule them to our greater benefit, and that if duly improved 
they shall issue in a complete everlasting felicity.* Nothing 
ean possibly be better fitted to deliver us from anxious duh 
tnieting cares and sd;ieitudes, aadd a distmstfitl thoughtfolness 
for to-morrow, than the.excellent precepts and directions g^ven 
ut fay our Saviour and his apostles.f But though we are di* 
reded to cast our cares upon Ood, in a dteerful and steady 
dependence upon his wise and good providence, yet we are 
cautioned not to neglect the use erf" proper means and endea* 
vevrs on our parts. It is urged as our duly, not to be sbtb&i 
in business, to exercise ourselves with diligence in the work 
of ow aaveral callings and employments, that we may have 
lade ef iiothmg, and may have to give to him that needeth. 
Those who lead idle fives are vepeesented as walking dis* 
ofderly, and it is declared, that if any man will not work, 
neither shouM he eat% To this it may be added that our 
8avk)ur's precepts and instructions are admirably fitted to 



•m' * 



• M«tt. ▼. 4. Roin. ▼. 4, 5. viii. J8,.28. 2 Cor. It. 17. Heb. xii. 5—12. 
Pial. Iv. 22. ciii. 9, 10, 15, 14^ Lam. liK 51, 32, 33. 

j- Matt. vL 25—34. Luke xii. 22—31. Phil. iv. §, 11» 12. . 1 TiDa. vu6, 8. 
Heb. xii T. 5. 1 Pet. v. 7,^. . . . 

I Uom. kJl. 11. Eph. IT. 28. 1 Thcv. i?. II, 12. 2 Tlwas. iii. la 11» 12. 
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inspire us with a trae divine fortitudei and to ndae us abore 
the slavish £sar of men, who can only kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do^ or of any worldly efik 
and eufierings. And yet he is &r from encoaraging a toy 
ward enthusiastic rashness: he directeth his disciides not 
needlessly to expose themselves to danger% but to take til 
proper precautions for avoiding the rage and malice of their 
persecutors ;* but when this could not be done without ht- 
traying the cause of God, of truth, and righteouaness, tbey 
were to exert a noble fortitude, and to endure the greatest 
suffisrings with constancy and even with joy, being assured of 
divine supports, and that great should be their reward is 
heaven.f 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvementa of the 
mind, and of mighty advantage to a life of piety and virtnc^ 
it is frequently urged upon us as our duty to endeavour to 
get our minds furnished with divine and useful knowledge. 
And the knowledge there required is not merely of the spe- 
culative notional kind, or science falsely so called, but audi s 
knowledge of those things which are of the highest impor- 
tance to our happiness, as may help us to make a progress in 
all holiness and goodness : we must endeavour to grow in 
wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to discern the 
things which are excellent, and to prove what ia that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God4 

It is proper farther to observe, that, as the foundation of 
all the virtues which have been mentioned, and of the rigbt 
ordering of ourselves, we are directed to endeavour to get 
our hearts purified. Our Saviour represents the heart as the 
fountain from whence good, or evil thoughts, words, and ac« 
. tions flow. And therefore one principal part of the work 
required of us is to exercise a proper discipline over the heart, 
and to maintain a constant watch, not only over our outward 



• Matt. vii. 6. x. 16, 23. 

f Matt. V. 10, 11, 12. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet iiL 14. iv. 12, 13. 

^ John xvii. 5. FhiL L 9, 10. Rom. xii. 2. Eph. v. 17. Col. i. 9, 10. 1 

These. ▼.21. Tit. i. 1. Prov. ii. 3, 4, 5. . 
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conduct and deportment, but over our inward frame and teoH 
per. We must not take up with any thing short of a reid 
mnversal puri^' and sanctity of soul: that trath in the inward 
parts, that simplicity and godly sincerity, free from all hypo- 
crisy and guile, without which the most pompous external 
services are of no avail in the sight of God.* Finally, it is 
required of us, that we make it our continual endeavour to 
grow in grace, and in every divine virtue. And in order to 
this we must live and walk by faith, *< which is the substance 
^< of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen." 
And as that future life and immortality is now brought Into 
the most clear and open light, we are required to carry our 
desires and views beyond this transitory world and all its en- 
joyments, and to seek the things which are above, and place 
our choicest affections thercf Accordingly, the Christian 
life is represented under the noble notion of a conversation 
with heaven, and communion with the Father, and with bis 
Son Jesus Christ: it is a continual aspiring towards the per- 
fection of ouF nature in a conformity to the divine goodness 
and purity, and an endeavour to do the will of God on earth* 
as it is done in heaven,:|: 

To all which may be added, that it is the distinguishing 
character of the religion of Jesus, that at the ^ame time that 
it directeth us to aspire to the highest degree of moral excel- 
lence, it teacheth us to maintain a constant sense of our own 
weaknesses and defects, and of our insufficiency in ourselves. 
In the Gospel all boasting and confidence in our own righte- 
ousness and merits is excluded.: and we are instructed to 
place our whole dependence upon the grace of. God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, giving him the glory of every good thing 
that is in us, or which we are enabled to perform. 

Upon this general view of tne Gospel precepts, it appears 



• Pro?. IT. 25. Matt. xxiu. 26. 2 Cor, i. 12. Eph. iv. 21—24. 1 Pet. n. 
1, 2. John iii. 5, 6. 2 Cor. v. 17. Rom. ii. 28, 29. GaL vi. 15. 
'f 2 Cor. V. 7. Col. iii. 1» 2. Heb. xiii. 14. 
i Phil iU. 2a I Joha i. 3. PhU. iii. 12, 13, 14. 
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tbd they tre of a moit exceUent natore and traden^ ; thqF 
exhibit a beaottfal harmonioiu scbcmie of practical teligiai. 
The best systems of the most celebrated Pagan moraliits an 
m several respects deficient, and in some very wrong i but 
here there is noshing deficient, our whole duty in set before us 
in its jnst extent, without the leadt nrixtore of any thing thst 
is wrong. But though it sets before us the noblest idea of 
moral excellence, it does not carry it to any unwarrantable 
extremes, or to a degree of strictness unsuitable to the ha* 
man nature : which is an objection that some have made 
against it. We are indeed there taught to deny ourselvcii 
but the intention is only that we should endeavour to keep 
the inferior appetites and passions in a due subjection tollio 
fieUer part of our natures, and that the pleasures and inte^ 
esto of the flesh and of the world should be made to 
give way to the doty we owe to Ood, and to the love of 
truth, virtue, and righteousness, whenever they happea 
to stand in competition; in which case our temporarj 
selMenial shall be crowned with the most glorious rewards. 
We are required not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof; but neither our Saviour nor his apoitlsi 
have urged it upon us as a duty to macerate our bodies with 
those unnatural rigours and austerities^ or to chastise them 
with that bloody discipline which superstition hath often en* 
jt)ined, under pretence of extraordinary mortification and de- 
votion. We are to be heavenly^minded, and to set our aflee* 
tt6ns upon the things which are above, yet so as not to negioct 
the duties and oflices incumbent on us in this present statei 
We are not commanded absolutely to quit the world ; bai^ 
which is a much nobler attainment, to live above the worU 
whilst we are in it, and to keep ourselves free from its po&h 
tions : not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but to 
be moderate in the use. of them, and so ** to use this world, si 
** not to abuse it." Finally, the Gospel morality takes in all 
that is included in that comprehensive precept, ** whatsoever 
** things are true, whatsoever things are venefable,^ dftm^ 
** whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things ate fovetyt 
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^ whattoelrtr things are of good report, if there be any vir^ 
^ tuey and if thtfre be any praise, think on these things." 
Phik iv. 8. 

But let a role of moral duty be ever so complete and ex« 
etilent in itself, it will hardly be sufficient to answer the end 
ill the present state of mankind, unless it be bound upon us 
by a proper authority, and enforced by the most powerful 
Modvea. And in this the religious and moral precepts of the 
Crospel have a vast advantage.* They are not to be regard- 
ed as the mere counsels and dictates of wise men and moral- 
kts, who can only advise and endeavour to persuade, but can-* 
not pretend to a proper authority over mankind i nor as the 
k^UDCtions of fallible human legislators armed with civil ao* 
thority, who cannot pretend to judge of the heart, or of men's 
inward dispositions, and who have nothing fiirther in view 
iban the external order and welfare of society, and fre<[uentiy 
make the rules of morality give way to their political inter- 
ests ; but they are urged upon us as the command of God 
himself, the sovereign Lord of tha universe, who knoweth 
our most secret thoughts, and to whom we must give an ac- 
count, not only of our outward actions^ but of the inward 
affections and dispositions of our souls. 

Another great advantage is, that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was sent into the world to publish these excellent laws 
of God to mankind, and hath given us the most illustrious 
proo& of his divine mission, bath himself excmpiiiied those 
lawB and precepts to us in bis own sacred life and practice.. 
Examples have usually a greater force than bare precepts.' 
And what eluimple so proper and engaging as that of the Son 
of Qod in human flesh, the most perfect image of the invisi- 
ble Deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought nearer 
to our view, and within the reach of our imitation ? In him 
we may behold a most complete pattern of universal holiness 
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* ijotd Botingbroke himself seems to acknowledge, tfiaf tbe Christian re?«. 
UUon may be of use to enforce ttle pniddce of morsUfl^ by a superior Suthdiliy. 
Set his ivofks, ToL V. p. 394. edit. 410. 
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and spotless parity, of the most ardent love to GckU the most 
wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience and 
resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary patience 
under the greatest suflPerings, the most admirable humility, 
meekness, and condescension, and of every amiable virtnei 
And should not we be desirous to tread in his illustrious foot- 
steps ? and to live and act as so glorious and divine a penoa 
to whom we are under such infinite obligations, lived and 
acted before us ? 

It tends farther to recommend and enforce the precepts of 
the Gospel, that all the charms of the divine grace and good- 
ness are here opened to our view. ^ Motives to obedience 
drawn from love are fitted to work upon the best principlei 
of our nature. And never was there such a display of the 
wonderful love of God to mankind, as in the methods of oor 
redemption and salvation by Jesa$ Christ. Where this. mys- 
tery of godliness is heartily received with a true and living 
&ith, it will have a happy influence to engage and draw us to 
a holy and dutiful obedience ; since it is every where incul- 
cated in the Gospel, that the design of God's sending his own 
Son into the world, and of all the great things which have 
been done for us, is to oblige us to die more and more unto 
sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

The excellent privileges of the Gospel do also, as was be- 
fore hinted, furnish very powerful motives to a holy and vir- 
tuous practice. For this purpose we are called to be saints, 
honoured to be the members of Christ's church and kingdom, 
the children of God, and heirs of the heavenly inheritance, 
that we may be a people zealous of good works, showing 
forth the praises and virtues of him that hath called us out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. 

To all which may be added the important motives drawn 
from the rewards and punishments of a future state, of whidi 
the Gospel exhibits far clearer discoveries, and gives fiiller as- 
surances than were ever given to the world before, as will be 
shown in the following part of this work. 
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Finally, for our greater encouragement,, divine assistances 
are provided for us. This is a consideration of great moment, 
as every one must acknowledge that has a due sense of the 
weakness and corruption of the human nature in its present 
state, and the manifold temptations to which we are here ex- 
posed. We are not left merely to our own unassisted 
strength, but haVe the most express promises and assurances 
given us in the Gospel, *that Ood will send his Holy Spirit to 
enlighten and sanctify us, to strengthen and assist u» in the 
performance of our duty; if from a sense of our own insuf- 
ficiency in ourselves we humbly apply to him for his gracious 
assistances, and at the same time are diligent in the use of all 
proper means and endeavours on our parts. For it must be 
considered, that those divine influences and aids are commu- 
nicated in such a way as is agreeable to the just order of our 
rational faculties, and not so as to render our own endeavours 
needless, but to assist and animate our endeavours. 

Upon the whole, considering the great darkness and cor- 
roption into which mankind had fallen, nothing was more 
wanted, than to have a pure system of morals, containing the 
whole of our duty in its just extent, delivered in plain and 
express precepts, as the laws of God himself, enforced by all 
the sanctions of a divine authority, and by all the charms of 
the divine love and goodness; and this is fully done by the 
Gospel of Jesus. 

It is a natural inference from what hath been offered on 
this subject, that the admirable purity of the Gospel morals, 
and the uniform tendency of the Christian doctrines, precepts, 
privileges, and ordinances, to promote real holiness of heart 
and life, fnmisheth a very convincing proof of the divinity of 
the Christian revelation. This is an argument that strikes 
the mind with great force, and which ought mightily to re- 
commend it to the esteem and veneration of mankind, espe- 
cially of all the impartial lovers of truth and virtue. The 
first publishers of it were men of great simplicity, platoness, 
and integrity, destitute of all worldly advantages, and the re- 
motest that can be supposed from the character of artful im- 
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poftton. Animated by a pure and fervent and well regulated 
zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of «neo» tbcj dr 
posed themselyes to the greatest uifieriogi, reproaobea aad 
persecutions, to establish a scheme of religioo, the design of 
which was to promote the practice of universal righleposneK: 
a godlike purity shines through the^^hole of it ; tbere is no- 
thing is it to sooth and flatter the lusts and vices pf meoi 
nothing that breathes the spirit of this world, of ambitioiiy 
avarice, and saisuality. And as little can the Goq[)el be sup* 
posed to be the work of weak hotrbrained enthusiasts, as of 
artful, self-designing impostors. When we consider that thf 
first publisliers of Christianity were for the most part men of 
no learning and education, and yet taught men to ibrin the 
most just and sublime notions of religion, contrary iii aeversl 
instmces to the prejudices which they themselves had deeply 
imbibed, and&r eireeding what the world had known befin^i 
and that they also advanced the most perfect scheme of rkv 
rals, vastly superior to what had been taught by the moat ad- 
mired philosophers of the Pagan world, men of the greatest 
inirts and genius, and even by the most celebrated Jewish 
doctors who had by their corrupt glosses depraved the tme 
sense of the law and prophets, — this is a strange confirmation 
of the truth of their pretensions, that the doctrines they, 
taught, and the precepts they delivered in the n^me of Gpd|. 
were not of their own invention, a thing of whicli they were 
evidently incapable, but were, as they themselves professed, 
of a divine original This was &rther confirmed by tb^ 
many glorious attestations given from heaven to the divipe 
mission of our Saviour, and of those that were sent to pi^ 
lish the Gospel in his name. Never were there any facts bet- 
ter attested, or which exhibited more illustrious proois of an 
eKtraordinary divine interposition. They manifestly troiP^ 
oended all human power; and therefore roust have be^n 
wrought either immediately by the power of God himself,; pC 
of good beings superior to mankind, acting under his difi^o- 
tiony and who would never have given their attestation to .^Q 
imposture. And as to evil beings, whfitever we Aupposevtbcir 
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power to be^ it cannot be imagined that they wodd lend thdbr 
aaaiatance to give credit to a scheme of religion and morally 
tlie plain tehdency of which was to tarn men from idolatry^ 
vice and widcedneM» to the knowledge, obedience, and adan^ 
tioD of the only true Ood, and to the practice of piety and 
virtoe. So convincing was the evidefnce of these proofii, that 
the rdigion of Jesus soon inade an amazing progress, no^ 
withstanding the obstacles and opposition it met with, whichf 
hamanly speaking, it stemed impossible to overcome. And 
vrfierever it was really believed and embraced, it wrought 
a wdnderfitl and happy diange. Never was there a body 
ci men in the worid, so holy and virtuous, of such ex- 
emplkTy piety, charity, purity, and temperance, as the primi« 
tive Chrktians. And accordingly, one of the topics which 
the ancient apologists for Christianity constantly insisted 
itp6n,-and for the truth of which they appealed to the hea- 
tbeos-themselves, was the remarkable reformation it wrought 
in the Uves' and mami^rs of those that embraced it. They 
flhbne as lights in the world, in the midst of a vicious and 
cxifropt gmeration. And so they continued whilst they kept 
cibae to the Religion and morality kud down in the holy 
9aiptate»4 And in proportion as they deviated from that 
perfect rale, they either became loose in their practices, and 
£A\ from their priitiitive virtiie, or under a pretence of an 
extnumfindry purity above what the Gospel required, ran 
into the iektremes of superstition. So wise, so admirable, so 
jn^Iy temperisd is the Gospel scheme of morality, as deliver* 
ed Irf Christ and hii apostles, that aH the attempts of after* 
agite to raise it to a highek- degree of excelfency, really fell 
abort of its original perfection.' 

It most be acknowledged, indeed, and has been often ob* 
jeeted by the enemies of the Gospel Revelation, that there is 
8 ^reat eorru][ition of manners among Christians. But this * 
dbei not prove dtiber that Christianity was not a signal ad- 
vantage to the world when it was firtt publish^, or that it 
is hot now of great use and benefit, and what we ought to be 
highly tibankfol: for. The best ihstttntions in the world may 

Vol. 11. If 
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be Abated I and Iho gaill of thote who go oii.in m coiuie tt 
▼ke tnd widudiiCM^ in* oppotitioD to the dear light andhMB 
of the Gotpely admiu of peculiar eggntTetioos. If tbeie «n- 
mnijr profeaied Chriatiani^ who live inmoral and duHdnte: 
Iifefy they are generally rach as either conteBt then ml ai i - 
wkb the bare name of Christians, without taking any paiai 
to get a just acqoaiDtance with the rdigion tliey profisas^ oi 
who do not allow themsdves seriously to consider and lay to 
hettt its doctrines and precepts, or who do not really bdieve 
i^; or at least yidd but a doobtAil and wavering assent to.it» 
And this is often very much owing to the purity of the Ooi- 
pd^mords, which creates prgudicesr against it in the minds cf 
dkMe who are under the power of evil habits and vicioas at 
ftetions. The infidelity and sceptism of many in the pnMBt 
age^ and the growing indiflfereney to all rdigion, which is to^ 
visible among us, is, I doubt net, one great cause of .thai 
abounding dissoluteness and corruption, which is ao msch 
oomplained of. But still' it is certainly true, that if the* i«^ 
stndnts which the Christian religion lays upon vice and wick- 
edness were removed, the corruption would bemncb gi e aig 
and more general than it is. Many thousands, who would 
otherwise be vicious and dissolute, are influenced by the ibN> 
trines and precepts of Christianity, to lead sober, righteous, 
and . godly lives. And notwithstanding the degeneracy of 
Christians, there is just reason to concludei that there aie 
incomparably more and greater instances of a SK^Iime and 
rational piety, and an exemplary purity of manners among 
those that profess to believe and receive the Gospel, than are 
to be found among those of any other profession or character. 
The most efiectual way, therefore, of recovering men to the 
practice of real piety and virtue, is, to endeavour to engage 
them to a close adherence to the heavenly doctrines, and the 
pure and excellent laws of the Gospel, which undeniably 
give the best and greatest hdps and encouragements to a hdy 
and virtuous life. And it is an advantage which calls for our 
highest thankfulness, that whatever corruptions in doctrine 
and practice professed Christians have fidlen into^ or may fidl 
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into^* we h^tre itill a perfect nile or itandard laid down in^tli*: 
ho^ SeripUores, to which we Biay have recoane; and bji^A 
doae attention to which» we may ha?e sore directions givtB 
I10M lo every part of religion, and the practice xif univeml 
y hQf and righteoasness. 

I^all conclude this part of the aubject with the soffragr 
of two learned and ingenious gei^emen, who are generally^ 
thought not to have been much inclined to superstition and.< 
bigotry. The one is the aulhor of the Letters Juivesi who^ 
in the person of a Jew, acknowledges, that, ^ the first Naia- 
*^ renes preached a doctrine ao conformable to equity, and to 
** ntefnl to societj, that their greatest adversaries now agrac^ 
** Aat their moral precepts are infinitely superior to the wisest- 
**' philoeophers of antiquity.'^*! The other is the justfy admired 
Mens* de Montesquieu. We are informed by good authori»{ 
tj^ dial ha declared with his dying breath, to those.that stood^ 
afMnd him, and particularly to the Duchess D'Aiguillon^^ 
That ^* tiie morality of the Gospel is a most excellent th]ii§^. 
*< and the most valaable present whidi could possibly lumi; 
'* baan received by man firom his Creator."f 

- -•■•^ > 

• . ■ • 

* " Let premitri doctcurt Kanrenet ont prech^ une doctrine si eonfonnci 
'*TiBqbitl^ 'ct It utile i la lociet^ que leurt plus grands adveraaires convieDoeni' 
**' kuj l6m ih ib^ fum lean precepts moraux soot inflniment audeisas des plot sagar 
•* iJalniipliii ds rantiqiiit^** Letttn Jm^m, lattre I4S. 

t AM ip^£iQfe de Mooaeur de Monteiqaiei^ par Ifons. da Maupotuis, 
Hambuii^ 1755* 
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ioterestf to ivhicli eveiy other considentioii mmt ba triMNo 
dioote; fledi and ieoae vouM be their gorarniiig pimc^BtMU 
gDod men. would, be deprived of those hopes which aftf-ft:- 
MMirce of joj and comfort to them in their greatest afflictfaas.- 
and difctretfes, and which 4end to animate them to a padcal* 
continuance in well-doing; and bad men would be fireied fiadiP 
those terrors, than which nothing can be better fitted toiHtt" 
a stop to the exorbitancies of their evil courses, and to avoiP 
them even from secret acts of wickedness. Accordingly} If' 
has been silways accounted a principal advantage of the Chra^l 
tian Revelation, that it gives us the strongest assurances of a 
future state, and of the rewards and punishments of the lifr 
to come. The ablest patrons of Natural Religion, as oppos* 
ed to Revelation, have been sensible of this, and thercSm 
have pretended that the doctrine of the immortality of Ak 
soul, and a state of future retributions, is so obvious to thfc 
common reason of all mankind, that there needs no extraoN 
dinary revelation, either to discover it to us, or strengthai' 
our belief of it. And yet there is too much reason to thinki^ 
that they have asserted this rather with a view to depreciate 
the 06e and need of Divine Revelation, than that they rebBy 
believed that doctrine; since at other times they have t|irdim 
out suitpicions against it, and represented it as a matter cf 
uncertainty ; and some of them have used their utmost eAidS* 
to invalidate the proofs which are brought for it 

I readily acknowledge, that the natural and moral atgij^' 
ments for the immortality of the soul and a future state tt^ 
retributions, are, when duly considered, of great weight;' 
And none have set these proofs in a stronger light than tha 
Christian philosophers and divines. Whosoever impartially 
considers their manner of treating this subject, will find it 
imtly superior to that which was made use of by the most 
eltaineiit Pagan philosophers who lived before the coming ef 
our Sayiour*.. In this, as well as- other instancesprerelatiim 
has been of gre^ advantage for assisting and improving oar 
Ti^i|)^iSi^.ii^,,mitUieni of the highest importaneeu It has baan 
showoy withijgaeatstreDgth and ^earaesfr ^ ai^gunicn V ^thit 
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Tlu i$np9rtanct of the dodrmB ijf a future state* Hit agreeabU to rigMireaednm 
The natural and moral arguments/or ajitk/nt ftflttt of grea^, wii^^ Ypt wpf 
so emdent, but that if men were left merdy to their own ttnassisted reasof^ th^ 
wouU be apt to labour under great doubts and difficulties, A Bevelation Jrcm 
Ood concerning ii would be of great advantage. 

It is a point of vast oonseqaence to religion, and to tke 
cause of virtue in the worlds whether- there be a life to come^ 
in which mea shall be rewarded or punished, according to 
their behavipur in this present state ; or whether this present 
life be the whole of our existence, beyond which there is 
nothing to be hoped for or feared, in a way of retribution for 
our present moral conduct 

If there were no future state of retribution, or men gene- 
rally bdieved there were none^ they would look no farther 
than, the pains and pleasures of this present life : it could not 
ordinarily be expected that they should have any thing in 
view, bat the gratifying their appetites and inclinations, «id 
promoting what they apprehend to be their present worldly 
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addithmal force from the moral argaments ht a state of fii- 
tnre retribntions, drawn frokn the present seemingly unequal 
dispensl^tions of Divine Providenoe ; the many evils and rat 
ferings to which the best and worthiest of men are crften ex- 
posed in this present state ; and the prosperous condition of 
bad and wicked men, many of whom ha?e continued in 
flourishing and splendid circumstances to the end of their 
Byes. From these and several other considerations whidi 
nifght be mentioned, it seekns reasonable t6 conclude tfast 
ihb is not the only life man is designed for, and that there ii 
a state before us, in which good men shall be amply reward- 
ed, and the wicked punished : and even those secret good dr 
evil actions and dispositions which did not come under tbe 
cognizatice of earthly tribunals, shall be brought into judg- 
ment, ahd meet urith a suitable recompcnce from the sbpreme 
and nlost righteous Lord and Governor of the world. Theie 
things carry a great deal of probability to serious tad con- 
templative minds, and show that what is revealed to us in the 
gospel on this subject is suited to the best notions we can 
form of the nature of man, and the wisdom and righteousness 
of the divine administrations. 

Bat yet it must be acknowledged, that there are objections 
and difficulties brought on the other side, which, if men were 
left merely to themselves, and to their own unassisted reason, 
might be apt to raise doubts in their minds, and very much 
weaken their belief of this great truth. The metaphysical ar- 
guments, drawn from the different natures of body and spirit, 
however just in themselves, are only fitted to make impres- 
sions on a few persons of philosophical minds, and who have 
been accustomed to abstracted speculations, but carry no 
great light of evidence and conviction to the generality of 
mankind ; who, having from their birth been wholly con- 
versant with sensible and material objects, cannot easily form 
a notion of a spiritual being, distinct from matter. After 
the^enquiries and disquisitions of men of the greatest genius 
and ability in all ages, we yet know very little of the nature 
and essence of our own souls, of the origin of our ideas, And 
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if the proper difference between body and spirit, and what in- 
I flbence the one of them may have ujpon the other. Experi« 
:' ence convinces ns of the intimate connexion and close rniion 
there is between our bodies and sotils in this present state: 
and that the exercise of our faculties, and the operations of 
bur souls, very much depend upon the due disposition of the 
bodily organs. To which it may be added, that the soul 
often seems to decay with the body, and to outward appear* 
- ance is extinguished with it^ Even those who most firmly 
believe the souFs immortality, find it very difficult to form 
a distinct conception how it exists and operates when separa- 
ted from the body. The world to come is hidden from our 
view : it is not the object of any of our senses : it is a state 
which we are wholly unacquainted with, and of which, if left 
merely to ourselves, we are scarce capable of forming a clear 
and satisfactory idea; and therefore is the proper object of a 
divine revelation, and of the exercise of that faith *' which is 
•* the evidence of things not seen.'* And as the soul of man 
does not exist independently, by an absolute necessity of na- 
ture, but depends for the continuation of its existence upon 
the will of God, we can be no farther sure of its immortal 
duration, than we are sure that it is the will of God that it 
should be so: and though this may be probably gathered 
from several considerations, yet nothing could give us so full 
an assurance of it, as a revelation from God, containing an 
express discovery of his will concerning it. The moral argu- 
ments for a future state are Indeed of great force; yet it must 
be owned that there are such secrets and depths of Providence^ 
which we are not able to account for ; we have such narrow 
views of things, and know so little of the divine counsels, and 
of the reasons and ends of the divine administrations, and 
wl^ measures it may please Infinite Wisdom to take in the 
gpyiei^nment of the world, that there may still be room for 
doid^ts and uncertainties in a serious and thoughtful mind, , 
whic^ nothing less than the light of divine revelation can: 
effeptuallj^ dispel. , . a 

Vol. II. . Off 
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But the gurest way of judging of what may be expected 
from human unassisted reason, with reqtect to the im^lo^ 
tality of the soul and a future state, is to consider what mes 
of Uie greatest abilities in the Pagan world, and who seen 
to have been capable of carrying reason to its highest im- 
provement, have said and thought up<m it This was fiv 
many ages the subject of their philosophical inqoiries, snd 
wbidi was debated among them with all the strength of argu- 
ment they were masters of. And how fax thqr succeeded in 
their inquiries, will appear from the following treatise. 



\ 
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CHAP. II. 

Some noHont of the imrnortaUhf of the sovi and afuXwre state obtained among man* 
kmdjrom the most ancient times, and spread very generdUy through the nations, 
ms wai not originaily the effhct of human reason and phOosophyy nor was ii 
merely the kwention ofle^skUorsfirpotitieaipurpo»et : hut was derived to tkm 
by a most aneiewt traditionfrom the earliest ages, and was probaUy a part of 
Ae primUiee rdiffon communicated by IHvine Revelation to the first of the 
human race, 

Before we enter upon an examination of the sentiments of 
philosophers on this subject, it is proper to observe, that 
the belief of the immortality of the soul and a future state 
obtained among mankind in the earliest ages : of which we 
have all the proof that a matter of this nature is capable of. 
This is acknowledged by some who are otherwise no great 
friends to that doctrine. Lord Bolingbroke owns, that 
<* the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
^ state of rewards and punishments, began to be taught be- 
*^ fore we have any hght into antiquity. And when we be- 
** gin to have any, we find it estabh'shed : that it was strong- 
** ly inculcated from times immemorial, and as early as the 
*< most ancient and learned nations appear to us.'^* And 
we find it equally obtained among the most barbarous as 
among the most civilized nations. The ancient Scythians, 
Indians, Gauls, Germans, Britons, as well as the Greeks 
and Romans, believed that souls are immortal, and that 
men shall live in another state after death, though it must 
be confessed their ideas of it were very obscure.f There 
were scarce any of the American nations, when the Europe- 
ans first came among them, but had some notion of it 

It is observed by a celebrated writer, that the most ancient 
Greek poets, who represent the manners and customs of 
^heir own and other nations, still speak of this as their popu- 



• Boliogbroke's Works, toL V. p. 237. edit. 4to. 
f GrMiut dc Verit. Relig. Christ, lib. i. sect. 22. 
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lar opinion and belief.* Timseus the Pythagorean commeiids 
the Ionian poet (Homer) for the account he gives from an- 
cient tradition of future pnnishments :f and if this was an 
ancient tradition in Homer's time, it must have been of very 
great antiquity. Socrates, as represented by Plato,, endea- 
voured to prove the immortality of the soul in a way of reason 
and argument, but he never pretended to be the first inventor of 
this doctrine, or to have himself found it out merely by his 
own enquiries, but frequently speaks of it as a most ancient 
and venerable tradition. Thus in the Phaedo, Socrates saitb, 
<< ( am in good hope, that there is something remmning for 
<' those that are dead ; and that as hath been sai4 of oU, 
<< (uovE^ 7$ xaJ ^aXo/ Xsyirou) it is much better for good than 
<' for bad men."{ Plato in this agreed with his great master. 
In his seventh epistle written to Dion's friends and relatiooi^ 
he says, That *^ we ought always to believe the ancieiit and 
^ sacred words," (which plainly points to some traditions of 
great antiquity, and supposed to be of divine original) 
<^ which show both that the soul is immortal, and that it hath 
<< judges, and suffers the greatest punishments, when it is 
•* disengaged from the body."§ From whence he concludes, 
that it is a less evil to suffer the greatest acts of injustice than 
to do them. Aristotle, as cited by Plutarch, speaking of the 
happiness of men after their departure out of this life^ repre- 
sents it as a most ancient opinion, so old that no man knows 
when it began, or who was the author of it, that it hath been 
handed down to us by tradition from infinite ages.I| Cicero, 
speaking of the immortality of the soul, supposes it to have 
been held *^ by those of the best authority, which in every 
** case is and ought to be of great weight : and that all the 

* Di?iDe Legation of Moses, toI. I. book ii. sect. 1. p. 90i 4th edit. 

f See his treatise of the Soul of the World, at the latter end. 

I Platon. Opera, p. 378. A. edit. Lugd. 

§ Ibid. p. 716. A. nuSs#il«i 2i tSratf mSu )^ rng mXmuig umi Si^s XiyttSt ti 

B Platarch. in ConsoL ad ApoUon. Oper. torn. II. p. 115. C. edit, XjL 
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** ancients agreed in it, who were the more worthy of credit, 
** and the more likely to know the truth, the nearer they ap- 
^* proached to the first rise of mankind, and to their divine 
•* original/'* He also observes, that " the ancients believed 
*< it, before they became acquainted with natural philosophy, 
<' which was not cultivated till many years afterwards: and 
<< that they were persuaded of things by a kind of natural 
^* admonition, without enquiring into the reasons and causes 
** of them."f He afterwards argues from the consent of all 
nations concerning it. *^ Permanere animos arbitramur con- 
^< sensu nationum omnium.":]: And Seneca, in his 117th 
epistle, represents this universal consent as of no small mo- 
ment in this argument. 

Plutarch, in his consolation to Apollonius, not only approves 
the passage of Aristotle produced above concerning the great 
antiquity of this tradition, but represents it as an opinion de- 
livered by the most ancient poets and philosophers (6 rw 
^tahjcuw n vatrireav xa} <piKoa6<{>(av "koyog) that some kind of honour 
and dignity shall be conferred upon excellent persons, after 
their departure out of this life ; and that the^e is a certain 
r^on appointed, in which the souls of such persons reside.^ 
The same eminent philosopher, in his consolatary letter to his 
wife on the death of their little child, supposes that the souls 
of infants pass after death into a better and pore divine state. 
And that this is what may be gathered from their ancient laws 
and customs derived by tradition from their ancestors. || 

I think it sufficiently appears from the several testimonies 
which have been produced, that the doctrine of the immor- 



* ** Autoribusquidem f^ istam sentendam uti optumis possDmus quod in omni- 
** bus causis, et debet et solet valcre plurimiim : et primum quidem omni anti. 
*' quitate, que qud propiiia aberat ab ortu et divina progenie, hoc melius ea for- 
« tasse quae erant veracemebat.*'^ Tuscu). Disput. lib. i. cap. 12. 

f ** Qui nondikm ea quae multis post annis tractari cepisseDt physica didicis- 
«* sent, tantiim sibi persuaserant, quantum natura admonente cognoverant, ra^ 
** tiones et causas rernm non tenebant.** Tuseul. Disput. ]ib. i. fap. 13. 

\ Ibid. cap. 16. 

§ Plutarch, ubi. supra, p. 1 20. B. 
H Flotarcfa. Oper. torn. II. p. 612. 
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talitjT of the soul and a Future state obtained very genendly 
among mankind in the earliest ages. It is true that some 
have pretended to assign the first authors of thia opinion. 
Cicero himself says, that, as far as it appears from written 
accounts, Pherecydes Syrius was the first who taught that the 
souls of men are sempiternal or immortal. For Ocero uses 
these words as synonymous. Thus he speaks of the body's 
being buried afler death in a sempiternal sleepi that is, not 
a sleep that never had a beginning, but which shall never 
have an end.* << Credo equidem etiam alios tot sflBCulis ; sed 
^ quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrius primum dixit animos 



* Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 16. The author of Le Disooun war la Vie Heimuie^ 
published at the end of the Pens^s Fhilosophiques, after having asserted, that tnm 
llie most remote antiquity, the entire destruction of our being aft AaA was a doe- 
ttine believed amoiig the philosophers, tells us, that CicMO names the maa irha 
flnt took upon him to believe that the soul is immortal But it h manifost that it 
was not Cicero^s intention to insinuate that Pherecydes was the first man that 
ever believed the immortality of the soul- The same confident writer adds, that, 
•* hi the present enlightened age, k is demonstrated by a dioustiid prodfi^ that 
"* tfaere is only one life and one happiness,*' that is, a happiness oonfiaad to this 
present life. ** Dana un si^le aussi ^]air6 que le notre, il est enfin demootri par 
** mille preuvea sans replique, qu*il n'y a qu'une vie^ et qu'une felicit^.'* An 
eicellent instance this of the extraordinary sagadty of the present age : that Is, 
of those who set up fbr masters of reason, in opposition to revdation. And in- 
deed this author plainly and without disguise poshes this system of the mcrtalby 
of the soul, and the utter extinction of our existence at death, to its natnral con- 
sequences, utterly subversive of all religion and morality. See here above, pw 
72, of this volume. 

To what is there observed I now add, that virtue and vicernccording to this 
writer, are only different modifications of matter, like a clock's going right or 
vrrong : and a man has no rei&son to blame himself for doing vdiat he could not 
possibly help. This is a consequence he plainly avows, " When I do good or 
*< evil, (says he) if I be vicious in the mornings and virtuous in the evening, it 
« ia my blood that is the cause of it; and yet I beljeve I did it by choice, and 
•» applaud myself upon my liberty.** He asserts, that an absolutely necessary de- 
termination draws us, ** una determination absolument neoessaire nous entraine;** 
and yet we imagine we are free. Upon which he exclaims : ** What fods are 
« we ! and fools by so much the more miserable, that we incessantly reproach 
** ourselves for not having done that which it was not in our power to do !** 
" Que nous sommes fous ! et fous d'autant plus malheureux, que nous nous re- 
*' prochons sans cesse de ne pas avoir fiui ce qu*il n*6toit .pas au notre pouvoir de 
** faire." Here he evidently discards) as fiur as in him lies, all remorse of ooosdence 



\ 
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e « esse hominum sempiternos."* But it is evident that be 
. does not here intend to a£5rm, that Pherecydes was absolutely 
I the first that ever held the immortality of the soul. For he 
: himseir represents it as having been believed from ail anti- 
;. quity, by those who were nearest the origin of the human 
race. And in this very paragraph he declares it as his own 
opinion, that there were others in the succession of so many 
ages who had taught it, though their names are not recorded. 
His meaning therefore is probably this, that though others 
bad believed and maintained it long before, and it stood on 
the foot of ancient tradition, I^erecydes was the first of the 
philosophers, of whom there was any account then extant, who 
taught it to his scholars as part of his philosophical doctrine. 
Diogenes Laertius tells us, that some af&rmed that Tbales was 
the first who said that souls are immortal.f Pausanias gives 
the honour of it to the Chaldeans and Persian Magi, from 
whom he thinks the Greeks had it:]: And Laertius also men- 
tions it as the doctrine of the Magi, that men shall live again 
and be immortal.^ According to Athenseus, Homer was 
the first who said that the soul is immortal. || Others name 
Pythagoras for the author of it. Herodotus ascribes it to the 
Eg]rptians.1f And in this he has been followed by others. 
Lord Bolingbroke, after having declared in the passage above 
referred to, that it began to be taught before we have any 
light into antiquity, yet pretends to assign the origin of it, 
and that it was invented in Egypt, and came from thence to 
the Greeks, from whom it was derived to the Romans.** All 
that can be justly concluded from those difierent accounts is, 
that the author of this doctrine .was not known: that the 
several persons which have been mentioned taught the im- 



fiir «fffl dMdik M a fooUah a»d unrtaioiMbl^ tbiDg^ A dociruM Uus, which lie- 
site the impiety of it, is of the wont consequence to the good order of civil 
communiticB. 

* TnseuL Disput 1. L cep. 16. $ La^. in Prottm. segm. 9. 

f Laert. lib. i. segm. 24 H Deipnos. lib. zi. p. 507. 

\ In MesNniads, cap. 32. ^ Lib. ii. cap. 122. 

•• Bofiagbroke't WffdUt toL V. |b »fl^ 
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mortality of the soul, but that this doctrine was really of 
more ancient date than any of them, and even from times 
immemorial. There is therefore just ground to conclude that 
it was not originally the result of philosophical disquisitions, to 
which men did not much apply themselves in those early age& 
Nor was it merely the invention of lawgivers for political pur- 
poses, as some have represented it. The noble author above- 
mentioned expressly asserts, ** the ancient theists, polytneists, 
<< philosophers, and legislators, invented the doctrine of 
*< future rewards and punishn^ents, to give an additional 
<< strength to the sanctions of the law of nature/'* That it 
gives a mighty sanction to that law will be readily allowed; 
and its great utility this way, as the learned bishop of Glouces- 
ter has very properly observed, is no small argument of its truth. 
It has been already hinted, that men's being capable of being 
governed by the hopes and fears of the life to come, which 
cannot be said of any of the inferior animals, seems plainly 
to show that the Author of the human frame designed man 
not merely for the present, but for a future state of existence. 
For who would undertake to propose such sanctions to the 
brutes? The wisest of the ancient legislators encouraged the 
belief of a future state, as they did that of the existence of a 
God, and a Providence. But they were not the authors or 
inventors of these doctrines. They took advantage of the 
notions of these things, which had already obtained among 
the people, and endeavoured to make their own use of them. 
The most reasonable account which can be given of the early 
and universal spreading of the doctrine of a future state among 
the nations, is, that it was part of the primitive religion com- 
municated to the first parents and ancestors of the human race, 
and which came originally by divine revelation, and was from 
them transmitted to their posterity. Grotius, speaking of the 
notion that the souls of men survive their bodies, says, that ^^this 
<< most ancient tradition spread from our first parents (for 
^< from whom else could it come?) to almost all civilized 

* Bolingbroke's Works, vol. V. p. 288. 
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<< natkms." *^ Quas antiqui^ima traditio a primis (unde enim 
*^ aiioqai ?) parentibus, ad populos moratiores pene omnes 
*^ manavit"* And indeed it cannot well be conceived, that 
the first men in the rude illiterate ages, when they were little 
Bsed to abstracted reasonings, should be able to form notions 
(if left merely to themselves) of spiritual immaterial beings, 
or that they had souls within them which should survive tlieir 
bodies, and continue to diinkand act without the assistance of 
the bodily organs: how should they pursue the refined specu- 
laticms concerning the nature and qualities of the soul, which 
so puzzled and embarrassed the acutest philosophers, and the 
greatest masters, of reason, in the ages of learning and science? 
The first men could not so much as know, till they were 
taught by observation and experience, or had information of 
it by foreign instruction, that they were to die and have an 
end put to their lives by the dissolution of the bodily frame, 
much less that there was to be another life after this, in which 
they were to be rewarded or punished according to their pre- 
sent conduct. vSince, therefore, it cannot be denied that some 
noticm of a future state obtained very early in the world, and 
spread very generally among mankind, and since there is little 
likelihood that men in those first ages came to the knowledge 
of it in the way of reasoning and abstracted speculation, it is 
most reasonable to resolve it into a primitive universal tradi- 
tion, derived from the first ages. And to this several of the 
passages which have been produced from the most eminent Pa- 
gan writers plainly refer, and some of them represent that 
tradition as having been of a divine original. And of this 
there are plain intimations given us in the holy Scriptures* 
It is indeed urged by a learned and ingenious writer, who is 
not willing to allow that the nations received any part of 
their religion by tradition from the first parents of mankind ; 
that ** it does not appear that either Adam or Noah received 
<* firom God any thing concerning the immortality of the soul. 



• Grot de Verit. Relig. Christ, lib. i. cap. 22. 
Vol. II. H h 
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<' or a state of fiittif e rewards and pntiishments ; and that no 
'' passage can be produced, which contains such revelation*''* 
Bat it appears from the exprete testimony of the sacred writer 
to the Hebrews, that Abraham and other patriarchs, who 
lived but a few ages after the flood, looked forward beyond 
this present transitory state to a better heavenly oonntry. He 
represents both them, and some of those who lived before the 
flood, as having lived and walked by fiuth, which he de- 
scribes to be the *^ substance, or confident expectation (as 
^' the word there used in the original might properly be ren* 
<< dered) of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
^ seen.'' And this faith must be supposed to have been ori- 
ginally founded on a divine revelation or promise. And since 
it appears from the Mosaic writings, that God comnmnicated 
by revelation the knowledge of several things relating to rdi- 
gion and their duty to the first parents of mankind^ it may 
be reasonably concluded, that some notion was also given 
them of the immortality of the soul and a future states espe- 
cially after the sentence of dteth pronounced upon them after 
the fall. Some notices of thu kind seem to have- been par- 
ticularly necessary on occasion of the death of Abd, who 
probably was the first roan that died, and who seemed to 
perish in his righteousness ; and afterwards, by the translation 
of Enoch, God gave a manifest proof of a future states pre- 
pared for those who had obeyed and served him in a holy and 
virtuous life here on earth. And as this must be known to 
Noah, he could not be ignorant of the life to come, and would 
undoubtedly be careful to instruct his posterity in a point of 
such vast importance. This, which is plainly intimated con- 
cerning the antediluvian patriarchs, is, as hath been already 
hinted, still clearer with respect to Abraham, and other pa- 
triarchs after the flood ; as any one may see that will con- 
sider what is said concerning them in the eleventh chapter of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, verse 9, 10, 18, 14, 16, 16. To 



* Dr. Sykes*s Connection and Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
p. 438, 439, 440. 5 
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which it may be added, that St. Paul seems to refer to some 
▼ery ancient promise or revelation concerning this matter, 
when he speaks of God's having *< promised eternal life^ 
<< ^ yj^vm a/W»v, before ancient times," or as Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and CEcumenius render it, amkv id a^p^g, <* of 
>^ cdd time from the beginning of ages." Titus i. 2.* 

Thns we have the testimony of the holy Scriptures, and of 
tibe most eminent heathen writei*s concerning the great anti- 
quity of the doctrine of a future state. But in process of time, 
in this as well as other instances, the ancient primitive tra- 
ditions became greatly corrupted ; and at the time of our 
Saviour's coming the belief of it was very much obscured and 
almost lost, even in the most learned and civilized parts of 
Tthe heathen world. There was therefore great need of a di- 
vine revdation, which should exhibit far clearer discoveries, 
.aod give fuller assurances of it than had been ever given to 
thlTiWorld before. This was done to the greatest advantage 
*by the Christian revelation : so that it may be justly said, 
that otnr Lord Jesus Christ hath <* brought life and immor- 
<f^ talitytb light through. the gospel." 



• $e« Dr. Whitby's Commentary on Tit. i. 2. See also Dr. Benson's Para- 
phrase and Notes on that place. 
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CHAP. III. 

The ancient tradkiont concerning the immorUdtly of the soul and a JiUure Uaie 
became, in process of ttme, greatly obscured and corrupted, li weu absdutdu 
denied by many tf the phihsopkers, and refected as a vulgar error* Others ft- 
presented it as altogether uncertain, and having no soUd Joundation to support iL 
The various and contradictory sentiments of the philosophers concerning the natme 
of the human soul. Many of the Peripatetics denied the subsistence of the sotd 
qfier death, and this seems to have been Aristotle's own opinion. The Stoics had 
no settled or consistent scheme on this head : nor wasthe doctrine f^the iwiiiflii 
tality of the soul a doctrine of their schooL AJutwre state not adewndedgfii by 
the celebrated Chinese philosopher Confucius^ nor by the sect of the learned whs 
profess to be his disciples. 

It has been shown, that the belief of the immortality of the 
soul) and a future state, obtained very early among the na- 
tions, even in ages that were accounted rude and illiterate. 
One would have hoped that afterwards in the ages of learning 
and philosophy, a doctrine so useful to mankind, and so 
agreeable to right reason, would have acquired new strength. 
But the fact was otherwise : many of those who pretended to 
a wisdom and penetration above the vulgar, quitting the an- 
cient traditions, and affecting to govern themselves by the 
pure dictates of reason, absolutely denied the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul and a future state, and exploded it as 
a vulgar error, unworthy of men of sense, and fit only to be 
left to the unthinking multitude. There were whole sects of 
philosophers, whose professed tenet it was, that the soul 
died with the body. Such were Democritus and his foUowerSi 
the Cynics, Cyrenaics, and especially the numerous and wide 
extended sect of the £picurcans : and many other philoso- 
phers agreed with them in this point. The several sorts of 
sceptics, according to their manner, employed all the sub- 
tilty they were masters of against the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state, as well as against other 
articles of popular belief. The famous Aristotle expresses 
himself in such a manner as leaves his greatest admirers in 
doubt what his real sentiments were on this subject Flu- 
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• 

tarch seems to give it as Aristotle's opinion, ** that death be- 
** longs only to the body, not to the soul ; for that there is 
*^ no death of the soul." Qdmrov ihai fUvov M odtfutroiy i "^^OC^^ 
ra{fTfig yS^ s^ ^oi^u ^awxro;.* But in the first book of the 
Nicomachian Ethics, the eleventh chapter, having put the 
question, whether any man can be happy after death, Ari- 
stotle intimates that it would be altogether absurd for those to 
say so, who make happiness to cotisist in operation, which 
was his own opinion.f And in the end of that chapter he 
rq)resents it as a matter of doubt and dispute, concerning those 
that are dead, whether they are partakers of any good, or of 
the contrary.^ But in the third book of those Ethics, the 
ninth chapter, he himself seems plainly to determine that 
point in the negative. He there asserts, that *^ death is the 
'< most dreadful of all things : for that it is the end (of our ex- 
** istence) : and that to him that is dead there seems nothing 
" farther to remain, whether good or evil." poC«^wrarov h\ 6 

'hdvarog^ in^g ydi^ tuxJ ^Ssv srs rljj TBhwri doxiT, ours aya^hv ^re xax^ 
s^.ll Origen, who was well acquainted with the doctrine of 
the philosophers, says, that Aristotle, after having been for 
twenty years a hearer of Plato, going off from his master, 
accused his doctrine of the immortality of the soul;$ and At- 
ticus, a noted Platonic philosopher, directly charges him with 
denying it.1f Dicaearchus an eminent Peripatetic philosopher, 
whom Cicero highly commends, writ books to prove that 
souls are mortal.** Others of the Peripatetics were of the 
same opinion. Many of them held, as Stobaeus informs us» 
that the soul is a mere quality, like the harmony of a mu- 
sical instniment, which vanishes when the body is dissolved, 
and suddenly passes into a state of non-existence. £/; rh fiij 
ifvai ^^/(Tmro/.ff What that great man Cicero says of the 



* Plutarch, de Placit. Philos. lib. ▼. cap. 25. 

f Aristot. Oper. torn. II. p. 15. B. edit Paris, 1629. 

\ Ibid. p. 15. A. II Ibid. torn. II. p. 36. B. 

§ Origen cont Cels. lib. ii. p. 67. edit Spenser. 

5 Apud Euseb. Prsepar. Evangel, lib. xv. cap. 5. 

** Tuscul. Disput lib. i. cap. 31. 

ft Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 116. edit Plantin. 
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philosophers of his time is remarkable. In that celebrated 
treatise where he sets himself to prove the immortality of the 
soul, he represents the contrary as the prevailing opinion; 
that there were crowds of opponentSy not the Epicurcani 
only, but, which he could not well account for, those that 
were esteemed the most learned persons had that doctrine in 
contempt. ** Catervse veniunt contradicentium^ nee BolLim 
<* Epicureorum, sed nescio quomodo doctissimus quisqne con- 
** temnit"* There needs no more to convince any man of 
the strange confusion among the philosophers on this head^ 
than to read the account Cicero gives of their various senti- 
ments concerning the nature of the soul. Some said it was 
the heart, others the blood, others the brain, others brestli, 
others fire, others said it was nothing but an empty namc^ 
others that it was harmony, others that it was number, others 
that it was of a threefold nature, of which the rational soul ii 
the principal, others supposed it to be a fifth essence. Many 
held it not to be distinct from tlie bodily temperam^t: and 
of those who held it to be distinct from the body» some were 
of opinion that it was extinguished with it at deaths or at least 
that it was soon after dissipated, and did not continue Iong.t 
Seneca says, ** there are innumerable questions about the 
** soul, whence it comes, of what quality it is, when it b^^ins 
'< to be, how long it shall continue, and whether it passes 
<< from one place to another, and changes its habitation, be- 
<< ing cast into difierent forms of animals." <* Innumerabiles 
<< sunt qusestiones de animo: unde sit, qualis sit, quando 
<( esse incipiat, quamdiu sit, an aliunde alio transeat, et do- 
<< micilium mutet, ad alias animantium formas aliasque con- 
*<jectus."| The reader may also consult what Phitarch 
says concerning the different opinions of philosophers on the 
nature of the soul in his treatise de Flacit. Philos. lib* iv. 
cap. 2, 3. II The famous Galen, who was a man of great 
learning and abilities, was particularly inquisitive about the 



• Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 31. f ^^^ ^^^ i* <»P* % ^^ ^I* 

\ Sencc. Epist. 88. || Hutarcb. Oper, torn. II. p. 898. edit. Xyl. 
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niiiture of fhe hnman soul, but could not come to any satis- 
fiictiDn about it. He declares, that he was quite ignorant of 
Ibe hatdTe of the soul, but that he violently suspected that its 
eiKnce is corporeal, which he was led to think by observing 
tkat it depends in all its powers and operations upon the dis- 
positions and temperament of the body.* 
. In enquiring into the opinions of the philosophers on this 
nbject, it is particularly proper to take notice of the Stoics. 
As none of the philosophers were stricter moralists, or pro- 
greater zeal for the cause of virtue than they did, one 
be apt to expect, that they would have been strong 
advocates .for the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments. But this was far from being 
the case. Lactantius indeed tells us concerning Zeno, the 
&ther of the Stoic sect, that he taught that << the abodes of 
** good men in the subterraneous regions were distinct and 
^ lepaiiate from those of the wicked ; the former inhabit plea- 
** want and delightful regions, the latter suffer punishments 
« in dark places, and in horrid gulphs full of filth and nasti- 
'< ness." ^' Esse inferos Zeno Stoicus docuit, et sedes piorum 
'' ab impiis esse discretas, et illos quidem quietas et delecta- 
** biles incolere regiones, hos vero lucre poenas in tenebrosis 
*^ locis atque coeni voraginibus horrendis.''f This was agree- 
aUe to the representations made of these things in the mya- 
teriea. And it might well be, that 2^no expressed the po- 
pular opinion in this matter rather than his own. But what- 
ever were his sentiments upon it, certain it is that the doc- 
toine of the immortality of the soul, and a future state of re- 
gards and punishments, was not the professed doctrine of his 
school) nor was it ever reckoned among the avowed principles 
of the Stoic sect. I cannot indeed say with a very learned 
writer, ** we know that the philosophic principle of his school 
** was that the soul died with the body,'' for which be refers 



* Galea quod animi mores, &c. cap. 1, 2, 5, 5, 9. as cited byJDr. Campbell, 
Ncces. Re?el, p. 185. et aeq. where the reader may see it at large, 
f Lactan. Divin. Instit lib* Tit cap. 7. 
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to Plutarch's treatise de Piacit Pbilos. lib. iv. cap. 7. Bat 
Plutarch there only gives it as their opinion, that when the 
soul goes out of the body, *^ that of the weaker, that is, of 
« the unlearned, is mixed with the concretions, or earthly 
^ elements; but that which is more strong and vigorous, such 
** as are the souls of the wise, shall continue to the conflagra- 
^* tion." And he there distinguishes the sentiments of the 
Stoics from that of Democritiis and Epicurus, who, he says, 
taught that the soul is corruptible, and perisheth with the 
body. Cicero expressly ascribeth to the Stoics the opinion 
that the soul surviveth the body, and subsisteth in a separate 
state for some time after death, but not always. ^ Aiunt 
<< manere animos cum a corpore excesserint, sed non semper." 
And he blames them, for that when they acknowledged that 
the soul continues to subsist separately from the body, which 
is the most difficult part of the controversy, yet they would 
not allow that which is the natural consequence of it, that the 
soul shall never die.* Agreeable to this is that which Laer- 
tius saith, that the Stoics held that ^' the soul remaineth after 
death, but that it is corruptible," •>^^vx^v f^rA dawxr^ kn/i^n, 
f^a^^v di sJvai.f The same Laertius informs us, that Cleanthes 
maintained, that all souls shall continue to the conflagration ; 
Chrysippus, that only the souls of the wise shall continue so 
long4 Numenius, as cited by Eusebius, Praep. Evan. lib. 
XV. cap. 20. gives it as the opinion of many of the Stoics, 
that ^^ the soul is corruptible, but does not die or perish im- 
" mediately upon its departure from the body, but continues 
*' for some time by itself^ that which is wise to the dissolution 
•* of all things, that of fools, for some short time." It is 
however true that some of the Stoics seem to have held that 
the soul dies immediately with the body, or at least that it is 
immediately resolved or resumed into one common nature. 



♦ Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 32. 
•j- Laert. lib. vii. seg. 156. 

\ Ibid, scgra. 137. See also Menagius* Observations upon it, p. 326. edit. 
Wetstein. 
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or the universal aoul, so as to lose its individual existence. 
Some passages in Epictetus and Antoninus seem to look this 
way. From all which it may be gathered that the Stoics had 
very confused notions on this head» and seem not to have 
formed any settled or consistent scheme. It is observed in a 
note on the excellent translation of Antoninus' Meditations 
published at Glasgow, that << the Stoics q>oke doubtfully 
^* about a future state, whether the rational souls subsisted as 
^ separate intelligences, or were absorbed in the Divinity. 
*^ Many believed a separate existence of good souls for a 
*^ thousand years, and of the eminently virtuous for eternity, 
^^ in the dignity of gods, which we would call that of angels, 
^' with delegated powers for governing certain parts of the 
•• universe."* To which may be added, what is said in an- 
other note, ^* that we cannot conclude from their speaking 
'^ of the re-union after death, that individual persons cease to 
^ be distinct persons from the Deity, and from each other ; 
'^ since it was the known tenet of the Stoics, that heroic souls 
<^ were called to the dignity of gods or immortal angels : 
*^ and they mean no more than an entire moral union by re- 
*^ signation, and a complete conformity of will."f But this 
does not seem to me to be a just representation of the Stoical 
doctrine. They certainly meant more by the refusion into 
the universal soul than a moral union or conformity to the will 
of God. It is capable of a clear proof from the best of the 
ancient writers who have mentioned it, that this re-union of 
the soul was understood, not merely in a moral but in a physi- 
cal sense. The reader may see this fully proved by the learn- 
ed and and judicious author of the <' Critical Enquiry into 
" the Opinions and Practices of the ancient Philosophers, 
<< concerning the Nature of the Soul and a future State," 
ch. V. Where there is an accurate account given of the opmion 
•of the Stoics in this matter. At present I shall only observe^ 



* See tbe Olatgow translttion of AntoDinus» p. 226. 
t Ibid. p. 454. 

Vouir. If 
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that it is a known part of the Stoical doctrine^ diat at oertaia 
periods and conflagrations, a succession of which, tbej b^ 
lieved, would happen, all things were to be oonaumed and 
resolved into the substance of God himself, which thej sop- 
posed to be of a fiery nature : that nothing would reHiam btf 
the chief God, and that all the other gods, much moie the 
heroic souls, were corruptible and would die. For which 
notion, thejr are severely exposed by Plutarch in his twotmr 
tises against the Stoics. To this notion Epictetus refers when 
he talks of ** Jupiter's being alone at the conflagration, and 
<* having neither Juno nor Pallas, nor Apollo^ nor brother, 
^ nor son, nor dependent, nor relation."* Seneca, speaking 
of the conflagration or dissolution of the world, saith, that 
^^ those souls which were happy, and had obtained eternal 
^< felicity, shall then be involved in the common ruin, andrs- 
^ turn to the ancient elements. Nos quoqne felices animse^ 
^* et aeterna sortitfle, cum Deo visum erit iterum ista moliii' 
^* labentibus cunctis, et ipsi parva ruinae ingentis accessio, m 
••* antiqua elementa vertemur.*'f Thus it was to be even widi 
the most privileged souls. The Stoics, therefore, did not bdievf^ 
as is supposed in the above-mentioned note, that ^ooinently 
virtuous souls were to continue in a separate existence, and 
in the dignity of gods to eternity, except by eternity be meant 
no more than Seneca intends by his " felices animse ct aeterna 
** sortitae," which yet were to be consumed at the general con- 
-flagration. But as to the common kind of souls they wen^ 
in the opinion of many of the Stoics, to be immediately re- 
funded into the "anima mundi/' and thereby lose thdrindi* 
"vidual existence much sooner.^ 



* Epictet Diflsert book iii. chap. 15. sect 1. 

j* Seoee. in CooioL ad Marciam, in fine. 

1 It if to Im obserred that these periodical conflagratioDft'were designad to W 
go maoy noo? ations of the world. All things were to be refunded into the £- 
Tina subitanciy in order to their being produced anew. Many of the Stoics sup- 
poiad, that then the same order and course of things in every respect, would be 
rapMttd whieh was before : the very same persons would appear again on this 
,MrtUj stiga^ and act their whole former life again, exactly in the same manoer 
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The three most eminent Stoic^-jvhose writings are come 
dowD to US| are Seneca, Epictetus, and the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus. As to the first of these great men, he seems to have 
been strangely unsettled in his notions with regard to the im- 
mortality of the soul, and a fbtore state. Sometimes he speaks 
in a clear and noble manner of the happiness of souls after 
death, when freed from the incumbrance of the body, and re* 
ceiled into the place or region of departed souls. See his 
CJonsol. ad Polyb. cap. 28. et Consol. ad Mare. cap. 25. But 
especially his 102d epistle to Lucilius, where he has some su- 
bfime thoughts on this subject ; and among other things de- 
clares, that the last day of this present life is to be r^arded as 



as they had done before, and be subject in every thing to the .same events and 
•eodents. Others who saw the inconvenrency of this, explained it not of tlie 
very same individoal persons, but of other persons perfectly similar to them, and 
•SACllj Tcaembling them in their characters, actions, and all the circumstances 
which attended them. They held that such revolutions always have been, and 
always shall be repeated, in a perpetual succession, throughout an infinite dura- 
tion, and they supposed them to be the effects of physical necessity. [Concem- 
iD^this, see Numenius apud Euseb. Prarpar. EvangeL lib. iv. cap. 18 et 19. 
▲ad Nemeo. de Fato, cap. 38.— 'The reader may see these and other testimonies 
produced by the learned author of the Critical Enquiry abovementioned, ch. v. 
—To this Antoninus refers, when he talks of the periodical renovation of the 
wliole or of the universe — Thv irt^taitxh iretXtyytnwUitt rSt ix^u Anton. Medit. 
book si. sect I. See also ibid, book v. sect 15. 32. and book x. sect 7.] It is 
avident; that upon this hypothesis^ there could be no proper state of future retri- 
iMitions.: The same face and state of things is contiaually to return at certain 
periods t and the present seemingly unequal dispensations of Providence to be 
repeated and renewed. 

It may tiol be improper to observe here, that the notion of successive dissolu- 
tions and renovations of the world, has penetrated to the farthest parts of the 
£a>C and perhaps from the East it was originally derived. F. Longobardi, whom 
I have cited before, in his treatise concerning the learned sect in China, observes, 
that it is a doctrine of theirs, that when the years of the world'^s continuance are 
at an end, and among the rest Tien Chu, and Xangti, the Lord of Heaven, or 
]^ing of the upper Ragion : all things shall return to the first principle, which 
•ball produce another world ttfter the same manner. And this also ending, ano- 
dier will succeed, and so another without end. And he observes, that the inter- 
wtH b etw e en the beginning and end of the world is called by them the great year. 
See F. Longobardi*s treatise on the fifth book of Navarette's account of the Em- 
pire of China, p. 184. The Stoics also called the interval between the periodical 
conflagrationa the groat year. Euseb. Pr«p. Evan. lib. iv. cap. 19. 



I 
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the birth-day of an eteroal ona << Dies ute quein tanquam 
<^ extremum refonnidas asterai oatalis est" At other times he 
expresses himself with great doubt and uncertainty. In that 
rery epistle to Lucilius, he represents it as a kind of pleasing 
dream ; and that it was an opinion embraced by great ma, 
Tery agreeable indeed, but which they promised rather than 
proved. *^ Credebam facile opinionibus magnorum viromm 
^ rem gratissimam promittentium magis quam probantinm." 
And in his sixty-third epistle, <' Perhaps," saith he, " if the re- 
*^ port of wise men be true, and some place receives us aftn 
<< death, he whom we think to have perished is only seat 
*^ before. — Fortasse, si modo sapientum vera fkma est, re- 
<' cipitque nos locus aliquis, quern putamus perisse, praemissos 
" est." And again, in his seventy-sixth epistle, " If it be so," 
says he, ^^ that souls remain after they are set loose from the 
^ body, a happier state awaits them, than whilst they are in the 
*< body. — Si modo solutse corporibus animie manent, felicicff 
<< illis status restat, quam est dum versantur in corpore." 

These, and other passages of the like kindi show the doubt 
and uncertainty he was in ; but he sometimes carries it farther, 
and seems plainly to deny that the soul has any existence after 
death, or at least that it has any sense of good or eviL What 
he says in his 55th epistle to Lucilius, is very remarkable to 
to this purpose. He tells him of a violent disorder which 
seized him on a sudden, and seemed to threaten immediate 
death. And he informs him what the thoughts were which 
supported and comforted him, even when he was, as he 
thought, in his last agony : ** Ego vero et in ipsa suffocatione 
<* non desii cogitationibus la&tis ac fortibus acquiescere." And 
what was it that yielded him comfort in a dying hour ? Was 
it the hope of a happy immortal existence beyond the grave, 
of which he sometimes speaks in magnificent tertns? No; 
but it was the thought, that he should be in the same insensi- 
ble state after death that he was in before he was born, and 

ft 

should return to a state of non-existence.* '^ I have had long 



H^ 



• •'£p>illtid [mortem] diu ezpertus sum. Quamdiuy inquit? Antequam 
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<< experience of death," says he. <* How long? saj yoa. Be^ 
** fore I was born. Death is not to be : what that is^ { at- 
** ready know. That shall be after me which was before me. 
*< If there be any torment in tbis^ we must needs have ex- 
^ pdrienced it, before we came into the light. Bat we then 
*< felt no vexation. Would you not think it a very foolish 
^ thing, if any man should think that the dandle is inft worse 
^ condition after it is put out, than before it was lighted ? 
^* We, also, are lighted and extinguished^ We suffer sooi^- 
U thing in the interval between these, but both before and 
** after there is a profound security. For in this, my Luet^ 
c* iins, if I be not mistaken, we err, that we imagine deatb 
^ only to follow, whereas it both went before this life,, and 
** shall follow after iu Whatsoever was before us is death. 
^ For where is the difference between not beginning to be at 
^ all, and ceasing to exist ? The effect of both is the same, 
*< not to be." He repeats the same thought in Ck>n8ol. ad 
Polyb. cap. 27. as also in Consol. ad Marciam, cap. 19. where 
he absolutely rejects the notion of future punishments, and 
asserts, that a dead man is affected with no evils, but is in the 
same state of tranquillity he was in before be was born.* Again 
be says, that no sense of evil can reach to to him that is dead: 
which he proves, because nothing can hurt him who is not* 



** nascerer. Mors est non esse : id quale sit, jam scio : hoc erit post me, quod 
<* ante mc fuit : uquid in h&c re tormenti est, necesse erit, et fuisse antequam 
^ prodiremus in lacem. Atqui nuUam sensimos tunc ▼evationein. Rogo, non 
*• atoHiasixnttni dicaa, siquis exiitiinet lucaniK pejus esse cum ettiucta est, quam 
** antequam accenderetur? Nos quoque et accendimur et eztinguimur * medio 
** aUo tempore aliquid paticnur : utrobique autem alta securitas est. In hoc enin], 
** mi Lucili, nisi fallor, erramus quod mortem judicam us sequi, quum ilia etpre- 
^ oasserit, et secutura sit. Quicquid ante nos fuit mors est. Quid enira fefert 
'* utriim non incipias, an de&inas ? Utriusque rei hie est effectus, non esse.** 
Senec. epist 55, edit. Commelin. 1594. 

* Torquatusthe Epicurean, who defends the Epicurean system in Cicero*s first 

book De Finibus, talks after the same manner : " Uobustus et excellens animus, 

<• omni est liber curA et angore, cum et mortem contemnit, quk qui adfecti sunt> 

'* eadem causa sunt qud, antequ&m nati, et ad dolores ita paratus est, ut memi> 

** nerit maxumoa morte finiri.^ De Fiaib. lib. i. cap. 15. p. 50. edit Davis. 
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<< Nullam ma]i sentuin ad enm qoi perit perrenire ; nam si 
*' pervenitnon peritty nuUfr inquaniy earn res bedit qui nullos 

That excellent Stoic Epictetos, nerer takes any notice of 
« future state of reirards and panishments ; though, had he 
hem persuaded of the truth of them, the subjects he treats of 
would have Jed him to mention them : especially consider- 
ing that he treats things in a popular way, and designed his 
philosophy not merely for speculation, but for use. He fre- 
quently asserts, as I had occasion to observe before, that a 
good man needs no other reward than his goodness and Tirtne^ 
nor has the wicked man any other punishment than his own 
Tices. And the comfort he gives against death is, that it ii 
natural and necessary ; and therefore can be no evil, fer all 
evils may be avoided. He elsewhere observes, that at death 
we go to nothing dreadful. We then return to the elements 
of- which we were made^ fire, air, earth, and water* Tliere 
isi no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyriphlege- 
thon : but all is full of gods and demons.f 

* That great emperor and philosc^her Marcus Antoninus, 
always expresses himself very doubtfully on this point, as the 
learned Gataker, who was so well acquainted with his works, 
and his great admirer, observes, ** De statu animorum post 
<< mortem ambigendo passim Marcus sermonem io&tituit"! 
And again, ^< De animi statu post mortem incertus fiuctuat 
<' passim Marcus."^ He generally speaks of it waveringly, 
and in a way of alternative. ^^ Concerning death (says he) it 
*^ is either a dispersion, or atoms, or exinanition xtv^totg^ or an 
^ extinction, or a translation to another state/' "Hrot ixisti i 
lLiTa^aoii,\\ And again, *< Remember (says he) that either this 
*' corporeal mixture must be dispersed, or that the spirit of life 



* Seo. epitt 99. 

f Epict. DiflMTt. book liL chap. 13. sect 1. 

\ Gataker Annot in Anton, p. 90. 

§ Ibid. p. 425. 

y Anton. Medit, book vii. sect. 52. 
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<< must be eicher exUnguished or retnoTed, and brought into 
^* another place."* And in another paaso^ he 8upf>ofe«; that 
^< as dead bodies, afler remaining a while in the earth, are 
<< changed and dissipated to make room for other bodies, so 
^< the animal souls removed to the air, after they have Ttnmkl- 
« ed some time, are changed, difiused, rekindled, and resumed, 
** into the original productive spirit. (t}f rkr rw SXor anffmn^ 
<< x^ X^y, into the seminal reason of the universe) and give 
** place to other souls in like manner to cohabit with them.'* 
He adds that *< this answer may be made on supposition that 
c* the souls survive their bodies.''f Oataker observes in his 
annotations upon this passage, that Antoninus does not seem 
here to think that souls shall continue to the conflagration, 
bat shall be extinguished or resumed sooner, that they may 
give place to other souls. And he adds, that <^the Stoics 
*^ dreamed of one common universal soul, from whence all 
<^ other souls were as it were cut ofi^, or which was a kind of 
**^ fountain of all the rest, and into which they were all to be 
<< again refunded." j: I shall only mention one passage more of 
Antoninus, in which, after having said, << I consist of an active 
<< and a material principle," hefidds, << every part of me shall 
<< be disposed, upon its dissolution, into the correspoiident 
**|>art of the universe ; and that again shall be changed into 
•< some other part of the universe, and thus to eternity.'*} To 
this may be added, what was taken notice of before, that 
neither Antoninus nor Epictettis ever give the least hint of 
men's being judged or called to an account after death for 
their conduct in this life, or that the wicked shall be punish- 
ed in a future state. 



* Anton. Medit book viii. sect 25. 

f Ibid. iv. sect. 21. Glasgow translatiofl. 

^ '* Unana aniaiam communem et universalem somniabant Stoici, unde re- 
» Uquae omnes essent quasi decisae, »ive quae reliquarum omnium, fans quidam 
" existeret, in quern etiam denud quasi refunderentur..*' GaU AunoU. in Anto- 
nin. p. 141. 

§ Anton. Med. book v. sect. 13. See also book vii. sect. 10. 
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It is observed by the celebrated Mods, de MoDteiquieu, 
that ** the religion of Confucius denies the immortali^ of the 
^ souU and the sect of Zeno did not believe it. — La reh'gion 
<* de Confucius nierimmortalit^deramei et la secte de 2jenan 
<' ne la croyoit pas."* I have already considered the senti- 
ments of the sect of Zeno on this head. As to the famous 
Chinese philosopher Confucius and hisdiscipies* who, like the 
Stoics^ have always professed to make morals their chief study, 
it appears by the best accounts which are given of them, that 
they do not acknowledge the immortality of the soul and a 
state of future retributions. Father Navarette, who was a 
kmg time in China, and well acquainted with their books, af- 
firms, that Confucius knew nothing <^ the rewards and puniih« 
ments bf another life.-f He also observes concerning the 
second great Chinese philosopher, Meng Zu, who lived one 
hundred years after Confucius, and to whom the Chinese 
erect temples, holding him in great veneration next to Con- 
focius, that he has admirable moral sentences; but in his 
books there is not the least appearance of bis having the know- 
ledge of God, of the immortality of the soul, and the re- 
wards and punishments of a future life : and he would have 
mentioned this in his writings, if he had found any such thing 
in the doctrine of Confucius, which he diligently learned and 
studied4 The same author observes, that the Chinese often 
speak of heaven's rewarding the virtuous and punishing the 
wicked ; but that most certain it is, that they speak not of 
what is in the other life, but in this. They look upon rewards 
and punishments to be the natural and necessary attendants 
of virtue and vice, which accompany them as the shadow does 
the body.$ F. Longobardi, in the treatise I have cited be- 
fore says, it is the general opinion of the Chinese, that he 



* L'Esprit deft Loix, toI. II. liv. 24. chap. 19. p. 166. edit. EdinK 
f See bis Account of Uie Empire of ChiiM) in the finit Tolume of Charchill*s 
Collection of TraTels and Voyvgw, p. 1 13. 
I Ibid, pw 199. 
$ Ibid. p. 157, 158. 
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who does well, shall be naturally and of necessity rewarded^ 
and he that does ill, punished ; as he Js warmed that draws 
near the fire, and he grows cold that is in the snow.* The 
same father shows, both from their classical books of greatest 
authority, and from the unanimous profession of the most 
learned mandarins, that the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments is not received or acknowledged by the learned 
sect Speaking of himself and other missionaries that were 
with him, he says, ^< We asked Doctor King Lun Ju, a man- 
^ darin of the court of rites, whether, according to the sect 
^' of the learned, there was any reward or punishment in the 
** other life? He laughed at the question; and then an- 
<^ swered, that it could not be denied that there were virtues 
*^ and vices in this world ; but that all ended with death, when 
^* the man in whom were these things, expired : and there* 
^ fope, there was no need of providing for the next life, but 
'^ only for this." F. Longobardi produces several other testi- 
monies to the same purpose, which I need not particularly 
mention, and declares, that he had often conversed with their 
most learned mandarins in several parts of China, during the 
tune he resided there, and found that they all agreed unani- 
mously in this.f Me also mentions a conversation be had 



* See Navarette's Accoant of the Empire of China, in the first volume of 
Churchiirs Collection of Voyages and Travelsy p. 185. 

f Tlnd. p. 197, 198. I shall, on this occason mention, what a manda- 
oo taid to F. Math. Riccio, when- he discoursed inth him about the Chris- 
tiAQ faith and eternal life. After having treated what the father had said 
eoooaming a future state as nothing but talk and vain words, which the 
wind driveth away, the mandarin plainly declared, that he looked for' no 
bigber happiness than what ariselh iVem things present and visible. ** "What 
** we see (said he) istiie advantage of governing and commanding ethers. Gold, 
*< silver, wives, and concubines, as also a numerous train, goods, feastings, di- 
** versions, and alt sorts of happiness^ honour and glory, are the consequences of 
** being a mandarin. This i»4he happiness we covet, and 'Which we enjoy in our 
** great and mighty empire; and not the happiness you talk o^ which is as no - 
*' profitable as it b invisible, and impossible to obtain.'* And in this he seems to 
have spoke the sense of the mandarins in general. These notions of theirs 
have a very bad influence on their moral conduct. As they look upon the enjoy* 

Vol. IL K k 
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with Dr. Michael, a learned Chineie Christian, who hinndf 
was of the sect of the learned, and perfectly wdl acquainted 
with their tenets, and was one of those who were willing as 
fiur as possible, to interpret them so as to bring them to a con- 
formity with the Christian doctrine. Being asked by the 
i^her, ** Whether after death there be any rewards or pnnish- 
^f ments for good or wicked men, according to the doctrine 
<< of the learned sect ? He answered, they make no mention 
<< of any such things. Here he sighed, and complained of 
^ the professors of that sect, for not teadung the things of an- 
^< other life: which, said he, is the cause that the multitnde 
.^< is not encouraged to practise virtue lA earnest. And he 
^* commended the sect of Foe, for preaching up heaven and 
" helL"* 

Cqnfiicius being asked by one of his disciples. What angels 
ov spirits are, answered. That they are air* And this is the 
.notion that the Chinese have of the soul. They look upon 
it to be a material thing, though highly rarified: «nd that 
when the soul is separated from the body, both of tiiem lose 
the individual being they had before, and nothing remains 
but the substance of heaven and earth which had before con- 
curred to the composition of man, and which, as general 
causes, ever continue in their substantial being, and are only 
changed in their accidental forms.f 



xnent of thit present world, its riches, honoars, and pleasures, to be the higfaeit 
and only happiness, tbey stick at no methods, how unfair or unjust soewr, to ob- 
tain them. It is agreed by all, even by those that are roost prejudiced in firoof 
of the Chinese, that though the learned mandarins speak highly of virtue, and 
profiKS to make the doctrine of morals, and (he good order of the state in gioa* 
ral, mnd the happiness of each particular person their whole study, there is a 
great ^ttd general corruption among them, and little regard is had to justice 
imd honesty, but every thing is carried hy the force of money at their trabuoak. See 
among others, Oemelli Carreri's Account of China, in his Voyage round the 
World, Part IV. book ii* diap 4. p. 310. and ibid. chap. vii. p. 3S8, 3Sa in 
ChurdiilTs Collection of Travels, &c vol. IV. 

• Nsvarette*B Account of the Empire of China, in the first vol. of Chuichiirs 
Collection of Travels and Voyages, p. 199. 

tlbid.p.l9y^ 

,1 
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This may suffice concerning the opinions of the learned 
sect in China, with respect to the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state of retributions. The reader may also consult 
to. the same pi^rpose a tract of a Chinese philosopher, in Du 
HaWs coUeotion oS Chinese pieces, in the third volume of 
Ids History of China. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the phUotophen wAo profineA to brieve and tem^ the inumertalhff tf 
the eeML. Cf these P^hagoras it gfimeraBy uie e w md aim rf the mom emimeitu 
JSis doctrine on thit head $homn to be not wM eons i a te n i with a §UUe ffjktmt 
rewards and punishments. Socrates bdieved the immortalitjf of the soul and « 
Juture state, and argued JImt it. In thit he wasJbUmoed by Plato, The doetriee 
tf deero with regard to the immortality tf the soul considered. As aim that tf 
PImtarch. 

It sufficiently appears^ from what was observed m the former 
chapter, what confusion there was among the Heathen philo- 
sophers, with regard to the doctrine of the immortahty of 
the soul, and a future state ; that great numbers of them ab- 
solutely denied it; and others treated it as a mere unotf- 
tainty, and did not teach it as a doctrine of their schools. 

But then it must be acknowledged, that there were other 
celebrated philosophers whose professed tenet it was that the 
soul is immortal. Thb is said to have been the doctrine of 
the Persian Magi^ and the Indian Gymnosophists.* Bat 
what I shall particularly consider, is the doctrine of those 
among the Greek philosophers, who held the immortality of 
the soul. Of these, the most eminent were the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists. Let us therefore enquire into their senti- 
ments on this head, and whether they were likely to lead the 
people into right notions concerning it, and which might be 
of real service to the cause of religion and virtue. 

The Pythagoreans were generally reckoned among the 
most strenuous asserters of the immortality of the soul : bat 
in asserting it they went upon a wrong principle. Pythago- 
ras, as was observed before,f taught that the soul was a part 
of the divinity or universal soul, which was every where dif- 
fused ; and in this, as Cicero assures us, he was followed by 



* Concerning the Indian Gymnosophists, and the vrrong use they and otben 
made of this doctrine, sec what is said above, p. 169, 170. of this volume, 
f See here abore, yoL T. chap. zii. 
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lU the Pythagoreans.* And hence he argued, that the soul 
is immortal ; because that out of which it is discerped is im- 
EDortaLf Plutarch asserts, that Pythagoras and Plato held, 
that the soul is immortal or incorruptible, ** because, when it 
^ departs out of the body, it goes to the soul of the universe, 
^^ to that which is congenial with itself." Ufi^g rh 6fi6yni^g.% 
But then this returning into the soul of the world must not 
be understood, according to Pythagoras' notion, to take place 
immediately, till after the soul had gone through several 
^ransmigr|itions. For, it is a known doctrine of his, that the 
louls of men, after death, transmigrate from one body to ano- 
ther, and even to the bodies of beasts as well as men. For- 
phyry, after having observed that what Pythagoras delivered 
to his auditors, that is, to his own proper disciples, cannot be 
certainly affirmed, for there was a great and strict silence ob* 
served amongst them, says, that his doctrines, known to all, 
are these : first, that ^^ the soul is immortal ; then, that it en- 
<< ters into other kinds of living creatures." He held also, 
that ^^ after certain periods, the things that were formerly 
<^ done, are done over again." Or, as Mr. Stanley renders 
ity ** the same things that are now generated are generated 
^ again, and that there is nothing absolutely new : and that 
^ all animals are near a-kin, and of a like kind."$ 

Diodorus Siculus affirms, that he learned^ his doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls from the Egyptians. || And He- 
rodotus informs us, that the ancient Egyptians said, that 
** the soul of man is immortal, and that the body being cor- 
** rupted, the soul goes into the body of one animal after 
<< another, and after it has gone round, m^nT^rn or performed 
^< its circuit, through all terrestrial and marine animals and 
<< birds, it again entereth into some human body, and that 
^* this circuit or circumvolution was completed in three thou- 



* Cic. Cato Major, cap. 21. et De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 1 1. 

f Laeit. lib. vii. segm. 28. 

I Plutarch, de Flacit Philos. lib. £▼. cap. 11. 

§ Porphyr. Vita Pythag. 

I BibHoCh. lib. i. p. 86. et Euseb. Flr«epar. Evangel lib. x. cap. 8. p. 482. 
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<<swd yMrs/' He adds» that this opinion some of. im 
Greeks usurped) as if it was their owii invention^ and that hi 
knf^ their nameSf but chose hot to mention thein, in wbidk 
pvohably he had a particular view to Pythagoras.* Tl^ 
transmigration of souls taught by the Egjrptiani, aa hera^re- 
presented by Herodotus, seems to be physical, and MCesskiy 
by a natural sad &tal necessity, and is a quite diffi&rent thidj[[ 
fcota a future state of rewards and punishments designed- Ibr 
moral purpoees. Agreeable to this, is the repiresetttatidi 
jtaertius i^iakes of Pythagoras* doctrine, that ^^tbe^aoal jMM* 
*<:ing through, the cincle of necessity, livbs at several times ih 
^ different living creatures.'^f JSut be is mistaken • in slip- 
^losing Pythagoras to have been the first author of this dW 
trine, for the Egyptians had taught it before him. Ba^ 
though this tranismigration as taught by the EgyptiMii^ ad- 
iM>rdikig to Herodotus, was natural and necessary, yet they 
endeavoured so to explain it, as to apply it to mc^ piupbsds. 
jAauI i|o also Pythagoras seems to have done^ at leasl in liis 
popular discourses. Lai^ius tells us, that << he hdd that the 
<< soul being cast oUt upon the earth, wanders in llie air, like 
<< to a body, and that Mercury is the keeper and ocmdnctor 
<< of souls, and brings them out of bodies, both from earth 
<^ and sea: and that pure soiik ar6 led into high places; but 
^ that the impure neither come near them, nor to one ano- 
<< ther, but are bound by the furies in indissoluble chains.'*! 
Theodoret represents it as his (pinion, as well as that of 
Plato, that ** souls are pre^existent to bodies, and that those 
<< which transgress are sent again into bodies, that being pu- 
<' rified by such discipline, they may return to their own 
<< place : that those which, whilst they B,te in the body, lead a 
*^ wicked life, are sent down farther into -irrational creatures, 
** hereby to receive punishment and right expiation ; the 
*^ angry and malicious into serpents, the ravenous into wolves, 
<^ the audacious into lions, the fraudulent into foxes, and the 



« Herod. Ub. ii. f Laert. lib. vifu Mgm. 14. 

I Ibid, segin. 51. 
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*< Ilka*'* Tlmasus, the Locrian) and eminent Pythagorean, 
in that celebrated passage at the end of his treatise of the 
Soal of the world, gives pretty much the same account 
That ** souls transmigrate or change their habitations : those 
^ of the cowards and effeminate are thrust into the bodies of 
'* women ; those of murderers, into the bodies of savage 
> ^ beasts ; the lascivious, into the forms of boars or swine ; 
<* the vain and inconstant are changed into birds, and the 
<' slothful and ignorant into fishes/'f He represents it as 
necessary to teach these things to the people, and to instil 
into them the dread of foreign torments ; though he plainly 
indmates, that they were false relations, and that he himself 
did not believe them to be literally true, which probably was 
the case of Pythagoras himself. Ovid, in his Metamorpho- 
sis introduces Pythagoras as delivering his doctrine to the 
\ people of Crotona, and represents him as directing them not 
i to be afraid of punishments after death, of Styx, darkness^ 
ma names, and false terrors : that they were not to think that 
the body can feel any evil ; and as to the souls, they are im- 
mortal, and are always changing their habitations, and leav- 
ing thdr former abodes, are received into new ones. 






O genus attonitum stolids formidine mortis ! 

Quid Stjga, quid tenebras, et nomioa vana timetis, 
** Materiem yatom, felsique piacula mundi ? 
** Ccnpors ihre rogua flamma, seu tabe vetustas 
<* Abstttlerity mala posse pati non ulla putetis, 
'* Morte carcnt anim», semperque priore relict& 
** Sude, BoWi domibua vivunt^ babitantque receptsB." 

Metamorpfa. lib, xv. ver. 155. et. seq. 

Mr. Sandys translates it thus : 

** O you, whom horrors of cold death affright, 

** Wlij Ibar you Styx» vain names* and endless night, 

" Tha drcama of poets, and fi»gn'd miseries 



* Stanley's History of Philosophy, p. 559. edit. 2d, Lond. 

t The mader may sec the whole passage quoted from the original, and ele- 
gantly translated. DiYine Legation of Moses, vol. II. book iii. p. M3, 144. 
edit. 4th. 
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«< Of forgtdhdl? Whetbtr last flaiMt nrpriM. 
** Or age devouri jour bodi«; tb«j nor gricft^ 
** Nor Buffer pain. Our souli for efcr Mw : 
*' Tet erermore their ancient hooMS laave 
«* To live in new, which them as gueitt rtoenre.*' 

Ovid here represents Pythagoras as maintainipg perpetual 
transmigrations of the soul into other bodies^ and this bj a 
kind of physical necessity : which seems not well to consist 
with what Plutarch gives as Phythagoras' opinion, that the 
soul, when it departs out of the body, recedes to the soul of 
the world, as being of the same kind with it« 

It is farther to be observed, that though Pythagoras seem- 
ed to make a transmigration into other bodies common and 
necessary to all souls : yet he made an exception in favour of 
some highly privileged souls, as if they were exempted from 
the common law and necessity to which others are sutgect 
Laertius represents it as one of his tenets, that some souls be- 
come demons and heroes.* And the golden verses of Pytha- 
goras, which contain a summary of his moral doctrine, con- 
clude with promising to him, who should obey his precepts, 
that he should, upon leaving the body, go into the free sether, 
and become an immortal god, incorruptible, and no more ob- 
noxious to death. 

Whosoever impartially considers and compares the differ- 
ent accounts that are given us of the Pythagoric doctrine, 
will find it very difficult to form them into a consistent scheme. 
Plutarch, as was before observed, represents it as Pytha- 
goras* opinion, that the souls of men return to the universal 
soul, out of which they were taken, immediately upon their 
quitting the body.f But if that were the case, it must be 



* Laert. lib. viii. segm. 52, Plutarch ascribes the same opinion, not only to 
Pythagoras, but to Thales, Plato, and the Stoics. De Placit Philoa. liK L cap. 
8. Open torn. II. p. 882. edit. Xyl. 

f In like manner Numenius represents it as the doctrine of some of the Stoics, 
who, as well as the Pythagoreans, held the refusion of the soul into tfaeamtensl 
narare, that " the soul of the universe was eternal, and other sotib would be 
** mixed with it at death, Iw) nXivtr?.** Apud Buseb. Pnvp. Evaog. Ubuxr. cap. sa 
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said, either that there are no transmigrations at all, which is 
contrary to Pythagoras' known opinion, or that after the soul 
has been for a while re-united to the universal soul of the 
world, it is again separated from it, in order to animate other 
bodies, and undergo different transmigrations. Others re- 
present Pythagoras' doctrine, as if the transmigration of 
Bonis were to commence immediately upon their departure out 
of the body, and that ader having accomplished the course 
of transmigrations appointed them, they should be refunded 
into the universal soul. 

Some authors, who in this as well as other instances, affix 
Christian ideas to the passages they meet with in Pagan authors, 
bave represented this refusion of the soul as a state of com- 
plete happiness, peculiar to the souls of good men ; and con- 
sisting in the beatific vision and enjoyment of the Deity. But 
this is not the idea the Pagan writers themselves give us of it. 
The learned and ingenious author of the Critical Enquiry, &c. 
whom I have before referred to, has proved by express testi- 
monies, that this refusion of the soul was not supposed to be 
a privilege peculiar to the righteous and innocent ; that all 
souls without distinction were to be absorbed at length into 
the universal soul, and that this refusion was of a physical nar 
ture, not properly for any moral purpose or design, but to 
furnish the <^ anima mundi" with materials for the reproduc* 
tion and renovation of things.* If there were any happiness 
for departed souls, it was to be before their refusion, which was 
supposed to put an end to their sjsparate individual existence.f 



And Antoninas in a passage cited above, p. 254. supposes, that souls shall con- 
tinue after leaving the body, for some short time in the air, and then be resum- 
ed into the universal soul. And he elsewhere speaks of the resumption of the 
active principle, or the soul, luto the intelligence of the wfacde, as done ri(;^<#r«, 
'*.very800D, ^uam celerrime/' as Gataker renders it Anton, lib. vii. sect. lOtt 

* See Critical Enquiry into the Opinions of the Ancients, &e. chap. 5. . 
• \ . They eiplained,- it as an eminent writer observes, by a bottle filled with sea- 
watefi. which, swimming a while upon, the ocean, does upon the bottle's bieaUajg 
QMPg^.M^Ui the common mass. To .this purpose he cites a remarkable passage : 
from, Gassendnv if ifrh^h ^ba^ yjss^ Jearped imtl¥>r. asys, <f Vis ulU- ^(iiefe (guae 

Vov. 11. LI 
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Seneca has a remarkable passage in his ^9d epistle, which k 
is proper to mention here. '* Magnus animus Deo pareat^ et 
*< quicquid lex universi jabet sine cunctatione patiatar. Aot 
^ in meliorem emittitur vitam, lucidius tranqailliiksque inter 
<< divina mansurus, aut certd sine ullo futurus inoommodo, aa- 
<< turse suo) remiscebitur, et revertetur in totum." Where he 
represents it as the part of a great mind, cheerfaUj to submit 
to what the law of the universe requires, and that either he 
shall go free into a better life ; where he shall remain in a lu- 
minous and serene abode among the gods, or he shall witbont 
any evil or inconvenience be remingled with his nature^ and 
return into the whole. The utmost that he says of this re- 
union to the whole, is, that the soul shall then be without any 
evil or inconvenience, ** animus sine ullo futurus incommodo," 
which, as the learned author of the Enquiry observes, is the 
account he elsewhere gives of death, on supposition of iti 
being an extinction of our individual existence. <* Detth 
(says he) brings no evil or inconvenience along with it; for 
^Hhat must have an existence which is subject to any in- 
** convenience. — Mors nullum habet incommodum : esse exam 
<> debet aliquid, cujus »t incommodum/' £pi8t. S4. {^rtba* 
goras indeed supposed, as the Stoics did afterwafds, that 
all things that were done in the former world, were to be done 
again, when the soul of the universe was to go forth into new 



'* humans mentis caligo et imbecillitas est) qui non inciderint in erro r em ilium 
** de refusione in animam mundL Nimirum sicut existimarunt siDguIonim aoi- 
<< mas particulas esse animse mundanse, quarum qu« libet suo corpore, ut aqua 
'*vase includitur, ita et reputirunt unamquamque animam, corpore diawlutts 
**■ quasi diffracto vase effluere, atque anims mundi e qua deducta fuerit Iteruffl 
*' uniri.** See Divine Legation, vol. II. book iii. sect. 4. p. 205, 206. 4th edit 
TertuUian indeed tells us, that the Egyptian Hermes taught, that the aoul» 
■when departed from the body, is not refunded into the nature of the nniTcni^ 
but retaias its distinct determinate existence. ** Mercurius ^gyptiin fT*rr»f*" 
** digreflsam a corpore non rcfundi in naturam univer&i, sed manere determnuu* 
*< tarn.** Tertul. de Anima, cap. 35. But besides that Trismegistua^ writings ais 
of suspected authority, it is here plainly implied, that if the human soul was re- 
funded into the universal soul, which certainly was the coimnon opinion of the 
pagan philosophers, it would lose its individual ezistmioe. 
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productions, and form another world at staled periodical re- 
▼olations, or at the end of the great year: but this was the 
effect of a physical necessity, and without any respect in a 
way of moral retribution, to the good or evil actions which 
had been done in the former world. 

I think, therefore, it may be justly said, that the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, in the sense in which Pytha- 
goras taught it, could be of no great advantage to mankind, 
with regard to the belief of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. And though those of his school generally so &r 
asserted the immortality of the soul, as to maintain that it did 
not die with the body, but lived to animate other bodies> yet 
some of them supposed death to be common to the soul and 
body, and expressed themselves in a manner which has a near 
affinity with the doctrine of Epicurus. This is what the learn- 
ed author of the Critical Enquiry has shown, to whom I re. 
fer the reader."* 

I shall conclude what relates to Pythagoras with observing, 
that we cannot lay any stress upon the doctrines he publicly 
taught, as containing his real sentiments, because he made no 
aeruple of imposing upon the people things which he himself 
could not but know were false, and which, we may be sure, 
he did not himself believe. Several instances of his frauds 
might be here produced ; but I shall only mention one relat- 
ing to his celebrated doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Not content with affirming that doctrine in general, he pre- 
taided to mention the several transmigrations which he him- 
self had undergone, and to name the particular persons whom 
his soul had animated in a succession of some ages, and that 
he himself had a distinct remembrance of it. 

Let us next proceed to take some notice of Socrates and 
Piato^ who are generally regarded as the principal of the an- 
cknt Pisgan philosophers, before the coming of our Saviour, 
who taught the immortality of the soul and a future state. As 



• Set the Critical Enquiry, &c. chap. i. p.4, 5, 6. 1st* edit. 
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to Socrale§, the learned Bishop of Glonoester acknowledgei) 
that he really believed not only the immortality of the soul, 
but a state of future rewards and punishments, though be 
seems not willing to allow that any of the other ancient phh 
los(^hers believed it.* His sentiments are most fully repre- 
sented in Plato's Phasdo, which contains the discourse he had 
with his friends the last day of his life, and in which he sets 
himself to prove the immortality of the soul. And thou^it 
k probable, that Plato in this dialogue very much enlaigei 
upon what Socrates then said to his friends and disciples^ yet 
he had too great a regard to decency, to put any thing upon 
him on such an occasion, but what was agreeable to bis 
known sentiments. And if he had done so, others would not 
have failed to expose him for it. The same may be said of 
Socrates' apology as delivered by Plato. 

In the beginning of the Phsedo^ Socrates declares to Cebei^ 
and the others who then came to see him, that did he not 
tbmk that he should go to wise and just gods, and to men that 
had departed this life, and who were better than those who 
were then living upon the earth, it would be wrong in him 
not to be troubled at death ; ^^ but know assuredly (says he) 
that I hope I am now going to good men, though this I 
would not take upon me peremptorily to assert : but that I 
shall go to the gods, lords that are absolutely good, this, if 
I can affirm any thing of this kind, I would certainly affirm. 
And for this reason I do not take it ill that I am to die^ as 
otherwise I should do $ but am in good hope, that there is 
something remaining for those that are dead, and that (as 
it hath been said of old) it will then be much better tor 
good than for bad men." He then proposes to offer rea- 
sons, why a man that had all his life applied himself to philo- 
sophy, should expect death with confidence, and should en^ 
tertain good hope that he should obtain the best of good things 
after his departure out of this life.f 



* Divine Legation of Moses, &c. vol. II. book iii. sect 4. p. 235. 4th edit, 
t Plato Oper. p. 377. H. 378. A, B, edit. Lugd. 
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In Other parts of that dialogue, Socrates says excellent thingd 
oonceming the happiness to be enjoyed in a future state. But 
then he seems to regard this as the special privilege of those, 
who, having an earnest thirst ader knowledge, addicted them- 
selves to the study of philosophy. He talks of the soul's go- 
ing at its departure hence, ^^ into a place like itself, noble, 
** pure, invisible, to a wise and good God, whither, (says he) 
*» if it pleases God, my soul shall soon go."* And again, that 
*^ the soul which gives itself up to the study of wisdom and 
^ philosophy, and lives abstracted from the body, goes at 
** death to that which is like itself, divine, immortal, wise, to 
** which, when it arrives, it shall be happy, freed from error, 
•* Ignorance, fears, disorderly loves, a/y^iuv l^wv, and other ^ 
^* human evils, and lives, as is said of the initiated, the rest of 
*• its life with the god8.'*f He adds, that they who only mind- 
ed the body and its appetites and pleasures, having sometliing 
in them ponderous and earthy, shall, after their departure out 
of the body, be drawn down to the earth, and hover about 
the sepulchres, being punished for their former ill-spent life, 
n)v dix^t rivissou rtjg le^s^g ^i^S9 till, having still a hankering 
after corporeal nature, they enter again into bodies suited to 
their former manners : those who were wholly given to their 
beUy and to intemperance, enter into the bodies of asses and 
other like beasts ; the tyrannical, injurious, and rapacious, into 
the bodies of wolves, hawks, kites, &c. ; f but that those of 
them are the happiest, and go to the best place, who diligent- 
ly practise the popular and civil virtue, which is called tempe- 
x»nce and justice, having acquired it by custom and exercise, 
without philosophy and intellect And to the question, how 
are these the happiest ? Socrates answers, that ^^ they go 
** into the bodies of animals of a mild and social kind, and 
<* who have some sort of polity among them, such as bees, 
<* ants, &C. or into human bodies of a like kind with their 



* Plato Oper. p. 385. G. editLugd. f Ibid. p. 386. A. 

I Ibid. p. 386. B, C, D. 
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<< own, and so become men of moderation and aobriety. But 
** that no man if allowed to be admitted to the fellowship of 
<< the gods, but he, that being a lover of knowledge, hath ip- 
^ plied himself to philosophy, and departed hence .altogedw 
<< pure."* He afterwards, in the conclusion of that disoomtek 
iaysy *^ that they who live holy and excellent lives, being fineel 
<< from these earthly places as from prisons, ascend to a pun 
<< region above the earth, where they d wdl : and those of thea 
<< who are sufficiently purged by philosophy, live all their dsK 
** without bodies, and ascend to still more beautiful htbi' 

« tations."t 

It appears then from this account of Socrates* sentitnsnii 

that he had very high ideas of the happiness which, he sap* 
posed, would be provided after death for some souls, e8p6 
daily the souls of those who had applied themselves to the 
study of wisdom and philosophy, who went ioamediately lo 
the gods: yet with respect to the bulk of mankind, whether 
good or bad, he held the transmigration of souls ; with tbii 
(mly difference, that bad and vicious men, after having iio- 
vered a while disconsolate about the sepulchres, pass into the 
bodies of animals of like dispositions with their own, wolvaii 
kites, foxes, asses, &c. But the common sort of good men, 
who had exercised justice and temperance, go into the bodiei 
of animals of a more gentle and civil kind, or returned into 
human bodies, such as they had before. A mighty encoa- 
ragement thb to the practice of virtue, that they who ap* 
plied themselves to it were to have the privilege of animat- 
ing the bodies of ants or bees, and at the utmost they were 
to return to the labours and (^ces of this mortal life ; and 
on the other hand, the wicked had nothing else to fear, hot 
the being thrust into the bodies of animals suited to their 
own natures, and in which they might have it in their 
power to gratify their darling lusts and appetites under an- 
other form. 



• PUto Opcr. p. 586, E, F. f I^d. p. 40a 
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Cicero gives a summary account of Socrates' doctrine in the 
Pluedo, in which he does not confine himself to bis expres- 
akmsy but represents the general sense and design of them to 
diis purpose: That when the souls of men depart out of 
their bodies they go two different ways : to those who being 
wliolly abandcmed to their corrupt lusts and appetites, have 
ccMitaminated themselves with vices, whether of a public or 
private nature, a devious road is appointed, secluded from 
Ae council of the gods ; but to them who have preserved 
Aemselves chaste and uncorrupt, free from the contagion of 
their bodies, and who in human bodies have imitated the life 
of the gods, an easy way lies open for returning to those from 
whom they came.* 

Socrates, in the apology he makes to his judges, expresses 
his hope that it would be better for him that he was put to 
death ; and he tells them, that this one thing ought to be 
eonnidered as a certain truth, that no evil can befall a good 
maD, whether living or dying, nor shall his affairs be ever 
neglected by the gods. Cicero renders it thus : ** Id unum 
^ co^tare verum esse, nee cuiquam bono mali quicquam eve- 
^ nire posse, nee vivo nee mortuo : nee unquam ejus res k 
** diis immortalibus negligentur/'f And this general asser- 
tion seems to be the utmost that a man can attain to, by the 
mere light of reason and philosophy, without the assbtance 
of divine revelation. 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure 
be applied to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples: the 



* <* Ita eniin censebat, itaque disseruit : duas esse vias, duplicesqae cursus 
«' animomm i oorpore ezcedendum. Nam qui si humanis vitiii coiitaiiiBiaviflsentf 
«• ft ae totos lubidioibus dedissent, quibus eic«cati» vel domesticis vitiia atqu^ 
M flagitiis se inquinavissent, vel republica violand& fraudes ineipiabiles coDce* 
*' pissent, his devium quoddam iter esse, seclusum a condlio deoram ; qui au- 
** tern se integros castosque seryayissent, quibusque esset minuma cum corpori- 
** bus contagio, seseque ab his semper sevocayissent, essentque in corporibus hu^ 
« mauis vitam imitati deorum, his ad illos a quibus essent profecti, reditum fa- 
'* diem patere.*' Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 3a 

f Ibid. cap. 41. 
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dialogues in which he introduces Socrates discoursing ooo- 
cerning the immortality of the soul and a future states an 
generally) and I think justly, regarded as containing not only 
Socrates' sentiments, but his own. The same doctrine in this 
respect runs through all Plato's works, under whatsoever clasg 
we range them, whether as esoteric or exoteric The an- 
cients as well as the moderns have generally entertained dm 
notion of them. Cicero says, that Plato seems to have de- 
signed to convince others of the immortality of the soul hj 
the reasons which he has offered; but that, however thk 
might be, he seems certainly to have been persuaded of ft 
himself. ^* Tot rationes attulit, ut velle cseteris, sibi certe 
** persuasisse videatur."* He often speaks of a future state of 
i*ewards and punishments in the gross popular sense, and 
talks of the judges in Hades, of Tartarus and Styx, Coqrtos» 
Acheron and Pyriphlegethon. So he does in his Gorgiasy 
in his tenth Republic, and even in his Phaedo. This he did in 
a way of accommodation to the popular notions. He generally 
introduces them as /iv^y fables, that is, fabulous representa- 
tions and traditions ; and it appears from other passages in his 
works, that he did not himself believe them in the literal 
sense : but it does not follow from this, that therefore he did 
not believe future rewards or punishments. There are some 
passages which seem to show that he believed them in a more 
refined sense. In his Theaetetus, having observed that we 
should use our utmost endeavours to be as like God as pos- 
sible ; and that this likeness to God consists in being just 
and holy, together with prudence ; and that nothing is more 
like God than he that is the justest among men, he adds, ^*If 
" we would say, that as to bad men, if they be not freed 
" from their depravity in this life, that place which is pure 
" from evil will not receive them when they die, and that 
** they shall carry with them the similitude of their former 
<' life and manners; and being evil themselves shall be asso- 



Tuscul. DispuL lib. L cap. 21. 
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*^ dated to them that are evU : the crafty and malicious when 
^^ they hear these things will treat them as the rayings of 
^* mad men."* Plato's sentiments here are noble, but he 
intimates that they met with little credit or regard. A 
J^rned author, who is not very favourable to that philoso- 
pher, reckons the Tbesetetusy from whence this passage is 
taken, among his Exoterics, which are supposed to contain his 
rieal opinions. The same doctrine is taught in his tenth Re- 
public^ which the same author supposes to be of the popular 
and exoteric kind. He there introduces Socrates as saying: 
*^ ia the first place you will grant me this, that it is not con- 
^ cealed from the gods, what sort of a man any one is, whe- 
<^ ther just or unjust ; and if this be not concealed from 
*^ them, the one is beloved of God or of the gods (for the 
^^ word S«op/X^( there used may be translated either way, 
<* as he had spoken of the gods just before) the other hated 
^^ of God or of the gods, ^iofAtc^g. And shall we not acknow- 
*' ledge that to him that is beloved of God, whatsoever things 
*^ are dope by the gods are the best that can be, except some 
<* necessary evil come upon him from a sin he was formerly 
^' guilty of? It must therefore be supposed concerning the 
<* just man, that if be be in poverty or sickness, or under 
** any of those things which are accounted evils, these things 
*^ shall in the issue be for good, either when he is living or 
** a&er he is dead* For that man shall never be neglected 
« by the gods, who earnestly desires to become just ; and 
'* applying himself to the practice of virtue, endeavours to be 
*^ made like to God as &r as is possible for a man to be : he 
*^ adds, that the contrary of all this must be concluded con- 
^^cerning the unjust man." He afterwards observes, that 
bad men, when once they are found out to be so, for they 
may conceal their vices for a while, incur the contempt and 
hatred of their fellow-citizens, and, are exposed to many ca- 
lamities in this life ; and on the other hand, he takes notice 
of the '* rewards and gifts which are conferred upon the just 



• PUto. Oper. p. 128. O. 129. A. edit Lugd. 
Vol. II. Mm 
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^* man wbibt he is yet alive, both by godi and men, fae- 
<* sides those good things whidi are contained in Tighteoii»> 
*< ness or virtue itself." He adds, that *< these, -vie; the 
<< punishments of the wicked, and rewards of good men in 
^ this life which he had mentioned, are nothing eitlier in 
^ number or greatness to those which remain for each of 
*< them after death/'* This is a remailuible passage^ in 
which he asserts rewards for good men, and punishments for 
bad, both in this life and after death, distinct from what are 
contained in the nature of virtue imd vice itself, and soppoies 
the rewards and punishments of another life to be mudi 
greater than any in this. He then goes on to relate the 
fiiroous story of Eres Armenius, who having fidlen in batde^ 
and continued among the dead several days, on the twelfth 
day after, when they were going to bury him, revived and 
gave an account of the things he had seen in the other 
world, the rewards bestowed upon good men, and the pu- 
nishments inflicted on the wicked. But it is to beobserred 
that in the account Plato gives of this, he makes both the one 
and the other, except a few who were extremely wicked and 
inconrigible^ to return again after a certain time into oAer 
bodies of men or beasts, such as were suitabte to them, or 
which they themselves should chuse.f 

To this may be added what he saith at the latter end of 
his tenth book of laws, where be observes, that the soul be- 
ing appointed sometimes to one body, sometimes to another, 
runs through all kinds of transmutations : and the only dung 
that remains for him to do who orders these matters as it 
were by lot, is to remove those of better manners to a better 
place, those of worse manners to a worse, as is proper for 
every one, that each may receive that portion which i$ most 
suitable to him.| He fifterwards adds, that, according to the 



^ifAittu Plat. Oper. p. 518. £. F. 

t Flat. Oper. p. 521. \ Ibid. p. 672, A. 
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different qualities of men's souls, and their actions, they 
have different abodes assigned them, and undergo divers 
changes, according to the law and order of fate ; that ^' those 
** who have been guilty of smaller sins do not sink so deep^ 
<' but wander about near the surface of the region ; but they 
*^ that have sinned more frequently and more heinously, 
^^ shall fall into the depth, and into those lower places which 
** are called Hades, and by other names of the like kind» 
^ which both the living and they that have departed out 
^' of their bodies, are afraid and dream of."* And, after some 
other things to the same purpose,, he adds, '^ thisy O young 
<< man, who thinkest the gods take na notice of thee, this 
*< is the judgment of the gods who dwell in heaven : that he 
*< that is bad should go to the souls which are bad, and he 
** that is better to better souls both in this life and at death. 
<< Wherefore neither do thou, nor let any other, expect to be 
^< so lucky as to escape this judgment of the gods. For 
*< thou shalt never be neglected or pass unnoticed, neither if 
<* thott shouldest be so small as to hide thyself in the lowest 
^ part of the earth, nor if thou shouldest take thy flight as 
^ high as heaven, but shalt sufier a suitable punishment, 
*' either whilst thou remainest here, or when thou goest to 
^ Hades, or art transported to some wilder and more hor- 

«• rid place."t 

I think from the passages which have been produced, to 
which others might be added, it sufficiently appears that 
Plato, as well as his master Socrates, taught the immortality 
of the soul, and a state of future rewards and punishments* 
But it is to be observed that neither of them pretended to 
have found this out merely by their own reason, but fre- 
quently represent it as a matter of very ancient tradition, 



• Plat. Oper. p. 672. D. 

■f* Ov ykf AfiiXtiHr^ wri iw* ethrnt [A/mi;] •v^ Sti wfM»^ls At ^vrif xmrat ri rns 
yns fi^»s» •Sit v<v^«}X0f ytvi/Mvtf ttf riv i^tciov ctfBtfrvn^, rUug ^ avrSv rti* ir^Mli- 
jMvrcy Ttfiutfiav, tlr Si>^«)i /tiwv, %!rt »eu iv aicv ^da^Td^tvittf tin »au rwrttf tU Ay 
^airt^ in ImtfpuSth riwf. Plato. Oper. 672. F. 
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which they endeavcmred to support and improve Thej both 
of them seem to have belieTed in general that there woold 
be a difference made in a future state between good and bsd 
men, and that the one should be in a greater or less d^ree 
rewarded, and the other punished. But thej greatly weak- 
ened and obscured that doctrine, by mixing with it that of 
the transmigration of souls and other fictions, as WeH as by 
MHnetimes talking very wareringly and uncertainly about it 
And it is remarkable, that tliongh there were severd sects 
6S philosophers, which professed to derive their original firom 
Socrates, scarce any of them taught the immortality of the 
soul as the doctrine of their schools, except Plato and his 
disciples, and many even of these treated it as absolutely un- 
certain. 

That great man, Cicero, was a mighty admirer of Plato, 
and may be justly reckoned among the most eminent of those 
philosophers, who argued for the immortality of the soul. 
For though, according to the custom of the new academy^ of 
which sect be was, he disputed pro and con upon every sulv 
ject, yet it appears, from several passages in his works, that 
his judgment strongly inclined him to that opinion,* as at 
least more probable than the contrary. He does not merely 
mention this in some single detached passages, but he argues 
the matter at large, in one of the finest pieces antiquity has 
left us. He argues from the nature of the soul, and its nn- 
compounded and indivisible essence, of a quite different kind 
firom these common elementary natures ; from its wonderful 
powers and faculties, which have something divine in them, 



* The learned Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, observes, that '* he held 
« Uie immortality of the soul, and its separate existence after death, in k sta(te of 
" happiness or misery.*' But in the latter part of this assertion, that ingenious 
writer seems to be mistaken : for Cicero did not hold that any separate soul was 
in a state of misery after death. His whole argument, in the first book of his 
Tusculan Disputations, turns upon this point, that either the soul shaU be cs. 
tinguisbed at death ; or, if it survives, which is what he endeavours to prove, it 
shall be happy. Future misery and torments he entirely rejects. But this shall 
be considered more particularly afterwards. 
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and iDconipatible with slaggisfa matter $ from the ardent thirst 
after immortality, natural to the human mind, but which is 
most conspicuous in the mokt exalted souls ; and from some 
other topics, which the reader may see in the first book of 
his Tusculan Disputations. He speaks to the same purpose 
in his Cato Major, and in his Somnium Scipionis, and on se* 
▼eral other occasions. It is tnie, there are two or three pas« 
sages in his epistles to his friends, in which h^ seems to ex- 
press himself in a different strain. In an epistle to Torqua- 
tas, he comforts himself with this thought : << Whilst I shall 
^ exist, I shall not be troubled at any thing, since I have no 
** &ult to charge myself with ; and, if I shall not exist, I shall 
'• be deprived of all sense. — Nee enim dum ero, angar ulla 
•• re ; cAm omni caream culpa ; et si non ero, sensu omni 
** carebo.*'* In another epistle to the same Torquatus, he 
tells him, that, <^ if he was called to depart out of this life, he 
*^ should not be snatched from that republic he would desire 
** to continue in, especially since he should then be without 
" any sense. — Deinde quod mihi ad consolaqdum commune 
*< tecum est, si jam vocer ad exitumWitae, non ab ea republi- 
<* ck avellar quH carendum esse doleam, prsesertim cum id 
** sine ullo sensu sit futurum."f And, in an epistle to L. 
Mescinius, he says, death ought to be despised, or even wish- 
ed for, because it will be void of all sensa " Propterea quod 
<^ nullum sensum esset habitura." And, in an epistle to 
Toranius, he gives it as a reason for bearing with modera- 
tion whatsoever should happen, that death is the end of all 
Aings. " Una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit ferre mode- 
•• rate, praesertim cum omnium rerum mors sit extremum.":j: 
But I think it would be carrying it too far to conclude, from 
a few short hints thrown out occasionally in letters written in 
haste, that Cicero's real opinion was, that the soul died with 
the body, when he had so often given his reasons for the con- 
trary, in books where he professedly treats on that subject. 



* Cfc. Epist. lib. Ti. epist S. t ^^^^- ^^* ^^* epist. 4. 

f VtM, lib. Ti. epist 21. 
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The persons be wrote to were probably Epicureans; such 
was Torqaatus ; and the same may be supposed of the rest, 
it being Uien the fashionable opinion among the gentlemen df 
Rome* The letters were written in a political way, relating 
to the then melancholy state of the republic, and it would 
have been absurd, whatever Cicero's private opinion migfat 
have been, to have offered consolations to Epicureans, drawn 
from the hope of a happy existence after death. But though 
I think it cannot be absolutely concluded firom those passage 
that Cicero was, in his real sentiments, against the immortalilj 
of the soul, yet it is not probable that he would have express- 
ed himself in the manner he has done in those letters, if he 
bad been uniform and steady in the belief of it. It may well 
be granted, that he had doubts in his mind concerning it, and 
tfa^efore, in the uncertainty he was under, expressed himself 
difierently at different times. 

There is another philosopher of great note, whom I shall 
here mention, though he lived after Christianity had mode 
some progress in the world, and therefore does not come so 
properly under our present consideration ; and that is Plu- 
tarch, who was extremely well versed in the writings of the 
philosophers who had flourished before his time. He not 
only represents the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
and a future state as a matter of ancient tradition, and which 
was countenanced by the laws, from which we ought not to 
recede ;* but he produces reasons for it, especially in his ex- 
cellent treatise, De Sera Numinis Vindicta. He gives it as 
the sum of his discourse, that the Deity exerciseth an inspec- 
tion over us, and distributeth to us according to our deserts: 
and that from thence it follows, that souls are altogether in- 
corruptible and immortal, or that they remain for some time 
after death. He adds, that it would suppose God to be 
meanly and idly employed in concerning himself so much 
about us, if we had nothing divine within, or which resembleth 
his own perfections, nothing that is stable and firm, but were 



* Flut. Consol. ad Uxorero, Oper. torn. II. p. 612. edit Xyl. 
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only Hke leaves which, as Homer speaks, wither and fall in a 
short time. And he represents it as absurd to imagine that 
souls are made only to blossom and flourish for a day, in a 
tender and delicate body of flesh, and then to be immediately 
extinguished on every slight occasion.* He argues further, 
that if the deceased vanish like clouds or smoke, the oracle 
of Apollo would never have appointed propitiations to be 
made for the dead, and honours to be rendered to them. 
And he declares that the same reasons confirm the provi- 
dence of God, and the permanency of the human soul $ and 
that the one of these cannot be maintained, if the other be 
denied. £^i? tgi \6yog 6 rev ^sov n)v ir^votav of/M xai n)y ^lOfiMv^f fijg 

^y.f He adds, ^' Now then, since the soul existeth after 
<< death, it is probable that it partakes both ^f rewards and 
<^ punishments : for in this life the soul is in a state of conflict, 
*< like a wrestler, but when it has finished its conflict, it re- 
<< ceives suitable retributions." Yet, in what follows, he inti- 
mates that these things were not commonly believed. And, 
indeed, he himself is far from being consistent and uniform 
on this head ; for though the passages now produced from 
him have a fair aspect, there are other passages in his works 
which have a contrary appearance, as I shall have occasion 
to show. 



* Plut ConBol. ad Uxorem, Oper. torn. II. p. 560. B. C. 

f Plut. de Sera Numinis Vind. Oper. tom. II. p. 560. D. F. edit. XyL 
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CHAP. V. 

7Am8 oftke tmciefU phUotopkcn who argutdjinr tke imwunrtaUfy ^ tht mJ, 
placed it on wrong Jbundaliont, and muted things with it which weakened ike 
belief of il. Some of them atserted tftat the totU it immortal, at being a por- 
tion of the Divine Eieence. Thejf HnivertnVy held the pre'Crittenee of the Mt. 
mmn ioml, and laid the chirf stress upon this for proving its immortaUtf. Their 
doctrine of the transmigration of soult was a great corruption of the true doc- 
trine £/* a future state* Those who said the highest things of future hap^tietSt 
considered it as confined chief y to persont of eminence^ or to those of phUosephi' 
cal mindst and affivrded small encouragement to the common kind of pious end 
nirtuous persons* The rewards of Elysium were but temporary, and of 4 Aeti 
duration : and even the happineu of those privileged toulst who were snpposei 
to be admitted not merely into E/ysiumt but into heaven, was not everlasting, in 
the strict and projwr tense, Tite gospel doctrine of eternal Hfe to off good! and 
righteous persons, was not taught by the ancient Pagan phUosopkers, 

Hating endeavoured to lay before the reader the sentiments 
of those Pagan philosophers, who are generally looked upon 
as having been the ablest assertors of the immortality of the 
soul and a future state, I shall now make some observations, 
by which it may appear how far their instructions were to be 
depended upon, and were of real service to mankind, with re- 
gard to this important article. 

And the first thing I would observe is, that the best of 
those philosophers placed it on wrong foundations, or mixed 
things with it which tended greatly to weaken the belief or 
defeat the influence of it. This appears partly from what 
has been already observed. Some of them, as the Pythago- 
reans, argued for the soul's immortality, because the divine 
nature from which it is taken, and of which it is a detached 
part or portion immersed in a human body, is immortal. This 
certainly was putting it on a false foundation, and building it 
upon a notion absurd in itself, and which, if pursued to its 
just consequences, tends to the subversion of all religion, by 
confounding God and the creature, and making them both of 
the same nature and essence. A celebrated author has ar- 
gued, from the notion which the Pythagoreans and many 
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Other ancient philosophers had of the soul's being a part of 
God, that they did not, and could not, really believe a future 
state of rewards and punishments. And, indeed, it seems to 
be a natural consequence of that notion, that at least there 
could not be future punishments. But men do not always 
see and acknowledge the consequences of their own princi- 
ples. And they might as reasonably suppose this notion to 
be reconcileable to future rewards and punishments, as to pre- 
sent ones. For since they supposed, that the soul, though it 
be a part of God, is capable in this life of being both reward- 
ed and punished ; and that whilst it is here in this body, it is 
subject to vice, ignorance, and a variety of evils j* I see no 
reason why it might not be supposed to be also obnoxious to 
punishments in a future state : for the absurdity is equal in 
the once case as in the other. 

The notion of the soul's being a portion of the Divine Es- 
sence was common toother philosopher^ as well as the Pytha- 
goreans. It has been already shown, 4hat this was the 
opinion of the Stoics, though they ^eem not to have argued 
the soul's immortality from it What were Plato's senti- 
ments on this head, the learned are not agreed. Plutarch, in 
bis Platonic questions, gives it as Plato's opinion, that ^*the 
*' soul, being partaker of understanding, reason, and harmo- 
*^ ny, is not the work of God only,* but also a part of him ; 
*^ and is not made by him, but from him, and out of him." 
Owe s§yov Is"/ rou ^soD fiovov, aXKa Ttai fM^pg^ ou^ W CLhroZ^ xat l§ ai^ 

rou ysyoviv.f But the same author seems elsewhere to repre- 



' * The absurdity of Uiis is well exposed by Velleius fbe Epicurean, in Cfcero'i 
flnt book De Nat. Deor. cap. »• p. 28. edit Davis. 

f Plutarch. Opera, torn. II. p. 1001. edit. Xyi. Francof. 1620. A very able 
and learned writer, who is a zealous advocate for the ancient philosophers, ob. 
serves, that 'Mhe Egyptians imagined the soul to be a part or portion of God 
'** himself a section of God*s substance, which always did and always must 
« e«st. And that this was the philosophic notion from the time of Pythagoras 
«( aiqong tbe Greeks ;*' and, that ** he made the soul to be a part of the roh»* 

See Dr. Sykes* Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Reli^n, 
chap. xiv. p. 392, 39^ By representing it as the phtloaofiihic notion, from $he 
Vol. ir. N n 
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•eot Plato's opinion otherwise. Speaking of the ratkmal soul, 
he gives it as the opinion of Pythagoras and Plato» that <^it 
<< is inunortal, and that it is not God, but the work of the 

*^ eternal God/' Kai ya^ Hy "^^t^v ov ^^ ^LXX' %^» rmi aiHtu 

^Mu im^M. And it is observable that he had declared a £ew 
lines before, that Pythagoras and Plato held that the human 
soul is immortal $ because *^ when it departs out of the body, 
** it recedes to the soul of the universe^ to that which is of 
^* the same kind or nature with it'' n^^ rh hfj^ytng. It is 
not easy to reconcile these things. But it is proper to ob- 
serve^ that the soul of the world was not the absdutely su- 
preme God in the Platonic, though it was so in the Stoic 
system.* Plotinus represents the human soul, as hfjuk^i^ of 
the same species with the mundane soul, which is his third 
hypostasis, and which he calls the eldest sister of our human 
souls.f And yet he does not seem to have supposed the hu- 
man soul to be in the strictest sense a part of that God whom 



time of Pythagoras, among the Greeks, he seems to suppose that it was the doc. 
trine of Plato himself. And if this be a true represeutatioii, it is a rMoaiUfale 
instance to show bow much philosophers of the greatest abilities wera miitflkf" 
in points of high consequence. Nor can I see how this ingenious authcNr could 
justly affirm, as he has done, that, in what relates to the Deity, '< those who fol- 
** lowed the mere light of nature (by whom he particularly understands tbe phi- 
^ losophers) seem to be very clear, and made use of the faculties God had given 
« them to great and good phrposest" and that *' they closely pursued truth in 
<* what they discerned about tbe Governor of the universe.*' Ibid. p. 362^ 379. 

* Plato represents the supreme God, the ro ayaSlit, as of a most singular and 
transcendent nature, not to be named or comprehended. There is a remarkable 
passage at| the latter end of his sixth republic, the purport of which is this, that 
<* as tbe sun not only gives the power of being seen to the things wfaidi are seen, 
'* but is also the cause of their generation, growth, and nutrition, but is not tbe 
''generation itself; in like manner, God, with respect to the things that are 
'* known, is not only the cause of their being known, but also of their essence 
<* and existence^ yet is not that essence, but is above essence in dignity and pow. 
'< er.** Platon. Opera, p. 479. C. edit. Lugd. Here he seems plainly to diBtin- 
guish the supreme God from the world and all things in it. He supposes him to 
be tbe author and cause of knowledge, wisdom, truth, and good ; of the essence 
and existence of every thing; but that his essence is entirely distinct from that of 
every thing. 

f Plotin. Ennead. v. lib. i. cap. 2. 

2 
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he looked upon to be absolutely supreme. But Dr. Cud* 
worth is very right in the censure he has passed upon it, that 
<^ as this savours highly of philosophic pride and arrogance^ 
^ to think so magnificently of themselves, and to equalize in 
*< a manner their own souls with that mundane soul, so was 
<< it a monstrous degradation of the third hypostasis of their 
*« trinity :" and which, according to that learned writer, they 
supposed to be of the same nature, though inferior to the 
first He adds, that << they did doubtless therein designedly 
<^ lay a foundation for their polytheism and creature-worship, 
•* for their cosmolatry, astrolatry, and daemonolatry."* 

But not to insist longer upon this, certain it is, that those 
philosophers who argued for the immortality of the soul, uni- 
versally held its pre-existence before it animated the human 
body, and laid the stress of the argument for its eternal ex« 
istence after its departure from the body, upon its existence 
from times immemorial, or even from everlasting before its 
entrance into it. This is what the very learned writer last 
mentioned affirms, concerning all the ancient assertors of the 
soul's immortality. That " they held that it was not gene- 
^< rated or made out of nothing, for then it might return to 
<« nothing. And therefore they commonly began with prov- 
^ ing its pre-existence, proceeding thence to prove its per- 
<^ manency after death."f This is the method used by Socra- 
tuB in Plato's Phsedo. He first endeavours to <^ prove, that the 
<< soul existed before its entrance into the body, and that the 
<f knowledge we now have, is only a reminiscence of that which 
*' we had in tlie pre-existent state, and then proceeds to 
<< prove, that it shall exist after its being separated from it"j: 
Thus they argued for the soul's immortality, upon a princi- 
ple which it was impossible for them to prove, and which real- 
ly weakened the doctrine they intended to establish. Hence 
it was, that they who thought there was no reason to believe 



♦ Cudworth^s Intel. Syst. p. 595. 

t Ibid. p. 58, 59. 2d edit. 

t Plato Oper. p. 584, 585. edit. Lugd. 
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Aat the soul had an existence before it animated the hnman 
body, would not allow it survived the body : for it was, as Ci- 
oero represents it, *< a principle universally acknowledged, 
^ that whatever is bom and hath a beginning, must alao have 
^ an end/' And upon this foundation it was, that the fa- 
mous Stoic, Panastius, who was otherwise a great admirer of 
Plato, denied the soul's immortality. <<Vok enim,'' says 
Cicero, speaking of Panstius, «< quod nemo negat, quicqaid 
** natum sit interire : nasci autem animos, quod declarat eomm 
^ similitudo, qui procreantur, quae etiam in ingeniis, non 
<* solum in Corporibus, appareat."* Cicero himself, in argu- 
ing for the immortality of the soul, asserts its pre-existence 
from eternity. There is a remarkable passage to this purpose 
in his book, De Consolatione, quoted by himself in the first 
book of his Tusculan Disputations. He there says, that ^ the 
*^ soul has not its original from the earth ; for that it has 
** nothing in it mixed or compounded, or which seems to be 
<* 4.prung or formed out of the earth, nothing watery^ ^r any, 
*< or fiery in its constitution : for in these natures there is 
*< nothing which hath the notion of memory and undersiand* 
<^ ing, which can both retain the things which are pa8t» and 
<^ look forward to things future, and comprehend the present; 
^^ which alone are divine : nor can it ever be found fix)m 
<< whence these things should come to man but from God." 
I think this is very justly argued: but afterwards he carrier it 
farther : " Whatsoever thing is in us," says he^ •* which per- 
<< ceives, which understands, which lives, which has a Ibroe 
<< and vigour of its own, it is celestial and divine; and Sot 
<< that reason must of necessity be eternal — Ita quicquid est 
*^ istud quod sentit, quod sapit, quod vivit, quod viget^ coe- 
*< leste ac divinum est, ob eamque rem seternum sit necesse 
'^ est."t This looks as if Cicero thought that the human 
soul was really and properly a part of the Divine Essence. Bat 



* Tuscul. Disput lib. i. cap. 32. edit. Davis. 
f Ibid. lib. i. cap. 27. p. 67. edit Davis. 
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I tfaink this does not necessarily follow. It majp perhapsi 
signify no more than that he calls the soul divine^ to signify.its 
near cognation to the Divine Nature, and the resemblance it 
bears to it, and in opposition to things which are of an oairtbly 
and elementary nature. In the words immediately preceding 
these last mentioned, he expresses himself thus ; ^^ Singularis 
*^ est igitur qusedam natura atque vis animi, sejuncta ab. bis 
** usitatis notisque naturis." Where he intimates that thesbttl 
is of a singular nature and force, different from those known 
and common natures, that is, from earthly and corporeal 
things, of which he had been speaking before : and in con- 
tradistinction to which he calls it divine. And he introduces 
this whole passage with observing, that besides the four ele- 
ments of the material world, there is a fifth nature, which was 
first taught by Aristotle, which belongs to the gods and human 
souls : and intimates, that this was the opinion which he him- 
self followed in the quotation produced from his book, De Con- 
solatfone. ^< Sin autem est quinta quaedam natura ab Aris- 
<* totele indncta primum, hsec et deorum est et animorum. 
*^ Hanc nos sententiam secuti his ipsis verbis in Consolatione 
** hiec expressimus." If Cicero had thought that Aristotle 
intended by the fifth nature the Divine Essence, properly so 
called, it could not have been said ^that he was the first that 
introduced it, for Pythagoras had taught it before : it is there- 
fore probably to be understood of a nature distinct both from 
these lower elementary natures, and from the essence of 
the Supreme Being, though near akin to it, and perfectly 
like it ; of which both the gods, that is, the inferior deities, and 
human souls, were partakers. And this also seems to be plain- 
ly intimated in the words with which he concludes that frag- 
ment. ** Nee vero Deus ipse, qui intelligitur a nobis alio 
<* modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta qusedam et libera, 
^< segregata ab omni concretione mortali omnia sentlens et 
<< movens, ipsaque praedita motu sempiterna." Where 
immediately after having said, that the soul is a celestial and 
divine thipg, and must for that reason be eternal ; he adds, 
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that '^ God himself, as far as he is apprehended by us, can 
<« be conceived of no otherwise than as a mind disengaged 
** from all mortal concretion or mixture, perceiving and mov- 
** ing all things, and itself endued with an eternal motion." 
Here he seems plainly to distinguish God himself ^* Deos 
^ ipse," in the highest sense, from human souls, which yet 
he supposes to be of a similar and congenial nature ; and a 
little before he represents vital activity, understanding, in- 
Tcntion, and memory, as divine things or qualities, on the ac- 
count of which the soul might be called divine, as he chooses 
to express it, or, as Euripides ventures to call it, a god ; 
where he seems to look upon the calling the soul a god to be 
a daring manner of expression, even in a poet. ^' Quae autem 
** divina? vigere^ sapere, invenire, meminisse. Ergo quidem 
** animus, qui (ut ^o dico divinus) est ut Euripides audet 
*< dicere Deus."* And elsewhere, having represented the 
ioul as much superior to the brute animals, and decerp^ 
from the Divine Mind, he saith, << It can be compared with no 
<< other but with God himself, if it be lawful to say so. — Hu- 
^'raanus autem animus, decerptus ex mente divina, cum 
*^ alio nullo nisi cum ipso Deo (in hoc fas est dicta) comparari 

« potest." t 

But if we should allow that it was not Cicero's opinion that 
the human soul is in the strictest and properest sense a part 
of God, yet he certainly supposed that its nature is of the 
same kind, and is, like his, naturally and necessarily eternal 
Thus he asserts in the passage above cited, << Cceleste ac di- 



* He there adds, that if God be either air or fire, *'animaaut ignis,*' the lOul 
of man is the same : for as that celestial nature is free from eardi and moiaturc^ 
lo the soul of man is free from both these: and that if there be a fifth natuie* it 
is common both to gods and men. Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 26. pb 65, 66. edit 
Davis. 

f Tuscul. Disput lib. ▼• cap. 15. p. 371. edit Davis. Plato expresses himself 
after the same manner. In his tenth Republic, he talks of a man'a endeavoui* 
ing, by applying himself to the practice of virtue, *' to be made like to God, as 
4* far as it is possible for men to be." Plato Oper. p. 518. C. edit Lugd. See 
also bis Tbestetus, ibid. p. 128. F. And in his Pbilebus, he talks of taking 
** our manners from Gpd, as far as it is possible for man to partake of God.*' 
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<< vinam est, ob eamque rem aeternum sit necesse est." And in 
the Bame discourse he produces a passage from Plato's Phse- 
drus, which he seemis highly to approve; and which he had 
also cited in his sixth book, De Republica. Plato begins with 
observing, that every soul is] immortal, 'jraaa -^vx^ dddvarog. 
And the argument he uses to prove it, is elegantly translated 
by Cicero. It is to this purpose: that *' that which always moves 
** is eternal : that which is moved by another must come to 
*^ an end of motion, and consequently of life: but that which 
•* moves itself will never cease to move, because it is never de^ 
*^ serted by itself. Moreover, it is the fountain and principle 
^* of motion to all other things which are moved. And that 
** which is the principle can have no original or beginning t 
*< for from it all things arise, but it cannot arise from any 
'< other. And if it never had a beginning, it shall never 
^* have an end. Since, therefore, it is manifest, that that is 
^* eternal which has the principle of motion within itself, 
" who will deny that this nature belongs to souls?"* He con- 
cludes with saying, that *^ this is the proper nature and force 
<^ of the soul. And since it is the only thing which always 
<' moves itself, it never had a beginning, but is eternal. — Nam 
<< hasc est propria natura animi atque vis : quae si est una ex 
<< omnibus quae se ipsa semper moveat, neque certe nata est, et 
•* aetema est." Plato has it thus, 1^ dva^xrig dyovrirhv rs xai d&amrhy 
•v}/v%4 otv g/9}, <^ of necessity the soul must be an ungenerated 
and immortal thing."-]' 

Cicero highly commends this, as both elegantly and acute- 
ly argued, and afterwards sums it up himself thus: << The 
** soul perceives that it moves, and at the same time 
<< perceives that it moves not by a foreign force, but by its 
<< own ; and it can never happen that it should be deserted 



* Plutarch, de Placit. Philos. lib. iV. cap. 2. says, that Thales was the first 
who taught that the soul is in a perpetual motion, and that this motion proceeds 
from itself, ^v^tv iunmr^t »«} mvroftifnrov. This is an argument often made use 
of by those of the ancients, who pleaded for the immortality of the soul. See 
Br. Davis' note on Tuscul Disput. lib. i. cap. 23. p 55. 
f Plato in Phaedro^ Opera, p. 344. D, E. edit Lugd. 1590. 



i 
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«* by itself: from whence it follows, that it must be eteniaL" 
*< Sentit igitur animus se moveri, quod cum sentit iliud una 
** sentit, se vi sua non aliena moveri, nee accidere posse ut 
^ ipsa unquam a se deseratur : ex quo eflScitur aeternitas.''* 
This way of arguing, so much admired by Cicero^ might be 
made use of to prove the eternal existence of the one sel& 
existent independent Being, the fir^t cause of all things, and 
the principle and original of all motion. But when applied 
to the human soul, if it proved any thing, it would prove that 
it is self-originate^ independent, and necessarily eternal, by 
the force of its own nature. So that, if it be not strictly cf 
the same essence with the supreme God, it is of a nature per- 
fectly like his, underived, and which existed of itself from 
everlasting, and continueth always to exist by its own forces 
and can never be destroyed or cease to existf Hence it was, 
that some of the ancient fathers found fault with the doctrine 
of the natural immortality of the soul, as taught by the hea- 
then philosophers ; because they thought it tended to prove 
that the soul continued to exist by a necessity of nature^ and 
was independent on God. Arnobius particularly charges 
them with holding, that the soul was equally immortal with 
God himself; which, he thought, had a tendency to take 
away the dread of the supreme power, and of a future judg- 
ment and punishment ; and thereby to encourage men to all 
manner of wickedness, and the licentious indulgence of 
their lusts and appetites. " Quid enim," says he, *< prohibebit 
<< quo minus bsec faciat ? metus supremse potestatis, judidum- 
** que divinum ? Et qui potent territari formidinis alicujos 
<< horrore, cui fuerat persuasum, tam se esse immortalem, quam 
<< ipsum Deum primum ? nee ab eo judicari quicquam de se 



* Ctc. Tuscul. Disput. L i. cap. 25. p. 52. etseq. edit. Davis. 

f This seems to be the course of Piato*s argument for the immortaUtj of the 
soul, as urged by Plato in his Pbsdrus, and after him by Cicero. And yet the 
same Plato in his Tim£eus» makes the immortality of the secondary gods to de- 
pend, not merely upon their own nature, but upon the will of the supreme God. 
And surely this equally holds concerning human souls. 
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*^ posse : cum sit ana immortalitas in utroque, nee in alterias 
<* altera conditionis possit ^ualitate vexari.'' 
> It has been shown, that the principal arguments made use 
of by the ancient Pagan philosophers, to prove the immorta- 
lity of the soul, placed it on wrong foundations. I shall not enter 
oil a particular consideration of the other arguments offered by 
them in proof of that important article. One would have ex- 
pected to have met with some solid and satisfactory reasonings 
on this subject in Plato's Phsedo, a treatise highly celebrated 
by antiquity, and the professed design of which is, to prove the 
immortality of the soul. And it may reasonably be supposed, 
that I^atO has there laid together, and put into the mouth of 
Soci*ates, whatever he judged to be of the greatest force, 
whether it had been advanced by Socrates, or was of his 
oWii invention. But I am sorry to observe that, abstracting 
fhnili the fine matmer of carrying on that dialogue, there is 
not much strength of argument, even in those thitigs on which 
be ideems to lay the gredteist stress : and that some of them are 
obscure a(nd trifling, and what one would not have expected 
ftom so great a man.* Socrates and Plato seem to be among 
thfe fii^t that undertook to prove this point in a way of reason 



* The MUder that wbald see a siitAmary of Socrates* arguments for the im* 
mortali^ of the soul, as represented in Flato*s Phsedo, may consult the account 
given of them by Dr. Campbellt in his Necessity of Revelation, sect. 5. p. 100. 
et seq.upon all which, that learned writer observes, that ** Socrates by no means 

'' "krrivedat this truth, in pursuing any series of ideas or notions that could arise 
*Jd one's mind, from the nature and relation of thirigs. He is much like a man, 

; ;v*< ifho has some way or other picked up a truth, but can give no account of it, 
** but casts abroad to find out something to justify his opinion in the best manner 
« tie ban, without advancing any'thing to the purpose.** Ibid. p. 107. Indeed, 
some of the latter Platonists and Pythagoreans, who lived after light and im- 
mortality were brought into the most clear and open light by the Gospel, seem to 
have managed the argument with much greater advantage than Plato himself. 
This may be particuhtfly observed concerning Plotinus ; and indeed this great ar- 
ticle seems then to have been more generally acknowledged among the phiioso- 
pheni, than it was before. And yet Porphyry, one of the mo^t learned of them, 
and a great admirer of Plotinus, observes, that the reasons whereby the philoso- 
phers endeavoured to demonstrate the immortality of the soul, were easy to be 
overthrown. Ap. Euseb. Praepar. Evangel, lib. xiv. cap. 10. p. 741. C. ' 

Vol. II. Oo 
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and argument. But, as was before observed, they both re- 
present it as having been transmitted by ancient traditions 
to which it was just to give credit as being of a divine ori- 
^nal. 

Another remarkable instance^ in which those of the an- 
cients who professed to believe the imortality of the soul, and 
a state of future rewards and punishments, greatly weakened 
and corrupted that doctrine, relates to the notion they uni- 
versally held of the transmigration of souls. This has been 
already mentioned ; but it is proper to take some further no- 
tice of it in this place. 

As they maintained the pre-existence of human souls befcne 
their entrance into their present bodies, so also that they 
transmigrated after their departure out of these bodies, from 
one body to another. These notions were looked upon as 
having a near connexion ; and those that hekl the former 
maintained the latter too. And indeed they who believed 
that their souls had existed long before they animated their 
present bodies, would find no difficulty in conceiving that 
after quitting these bodies they passed into others. And 
what might contribute to the general reception and propaga- 
tion of this notion, both among the more learned and the 
vulgar, was, that they believed, upon the (credit of a very 
ancient tradition, that the soul did not die with the bodv, 
and that it survived in a future state, and yet could not well 
conceive how it could live and subsist without animating 
some body : this led them to suppose that, when it was dis- 
lodged from one body, it animated another^ And as they 
believed that the inferior animals had souls as well as men, 
they might suppose that human souls might transmigrate into 
the bodies of those animals.* 

But whencesoeyer this notion of the transmigration of 
souls had its rise, it spread very generally among the nations, 



* Some suppose that the doctrine of transmigration might have been owing 
to an abuse or perversion of an ancient tradition concerning the resurrection of 
the body : concerning which see below, chap. viii. 

I 
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and was embraced not only by the vulgar, but by the most 
wise and learned. And it pi'oved to be a great corruption 
and depravation of the true original doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state. They endeavoured, in- 
deed, to explain it so as to accommodate it to moral pur- 
poses, by supposing different kinds of bodies which they 
were appointed to animate, in order to preserve some ap- 
pearance of future rewards and punishments. But, in reality, 
upon this scheme there could be no proper retributions in 
another life for what wa$ idone in the present. For in the 
several transmigrations from one body to another, the soul 
was generally supposed to have no remembrance in a suc- 
ceeding body of the actions it had done, and the events 
which had happened to it in a former. Pythagoras, indeed, 
pretended to remember the several transmigrations he had 
passed through, and what he had done, and what had be- 
fallen him in the several bodies he had animated ; but this 
was represented as a peculiar and extraordinary privilege^ 
granted to him by Mercury, and which was not supposed 
to be the common case of transmigrated souls. And if (he 
soul in its several removes forgets what was done in the 
former body, it cannot, when entered into another body, 
be properly said to be rewarded or punished for what it had 
done before, and of which it had no consciousness. 

It is plain, therefore, that the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, on supposition that this transmigration was to 
begin imii\ediately upon the soul's departure from the present 
body, which seems to be the notion that many entertained of 
it, and probably Pythagoras himself, left no proper place for 
a state of future retributions. 

Others, therefore, supposed that souls were first to go to 
Hades or the Inferi, where they were supposed to have a 
remembrance of their past actions, and to be rewarded or 
punished accordingly. And when they had abode there for 
some time they were to enter into bodies of various kinds, 
and after a succession of transmigrations were to be re- 
funded into the universal soul, and to lose their individual 
subsistence. 
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The transmigrations which have been mentioned, were 
supposed to belong to all human souls in genera). -But 
there were exceptions made in favour of some privileged 
persons. 

This leads me to another observation upon the doctrine of 
those philosophers who professed to believe a future state; 
and that is, that when they speak in the highest strains of 
future happiness, it relates chiefly to some privileged souls of 
distinguished eminence, but affords no great comfort or en- 
CQurpgement to the common sort of pious and virtuous per- 
sons. With regard to these last, Socrates and Plato sop- 
pose them to go to Elysium and the islands of the blessed, 
but after a temporary abode there,* to pass through several 
ti*ansmigrations, and were at length to return to life again in 
such bodies of men or beasts as were best suited to them, or 
as they themselves should choose.f But both these philoso- 
phers give a high idea of the happiness which some persons 
shall be raised to after their departure hence, that they shall 
be admitted to the fellowship of the gods in celestial abodes $ 
but these were only such as, having applied themselves to the 
study of philosophy, had lived abstracted from the body, and 
all corporeal things, and had arrived to an eminent degree 
of wisdom and purity: or such great and heroic souls as had 
been eminently useful to the public. Plato, in his fifth Re- 
public says, that they who died in war, after having behaved 



* The learned Bishop of Gloucester hu observed, that '< the ancients dis- 
" tinguished the souls of men into three species, the human, the heroic, 
** and the demonic. The two last were indeed believed to enjoy eternal 
*' happiness for their public services on earth, not indeed in Elysium, bat in 
** heaven ; where they became a kind of demi-gods. But all of the first, wbidi 
<< included the great body of mankind, were understood to have their designa- 
*■ tion in purgatory, Tartarus, or Elysium. The first and last of which abodes 
** were temporary, and the second only eternal.'* Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 396. 2d 
edit. 

f See here above, p. 269, 270. and compare what Plato says in his Gorgias, 
Open p. 312. F. with what is said in the Fheedo, ibid. p. 386. E, F. and in ins 
tenth RepubUc, ibid. p. 521. edit. Lugd. 
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with courage and bravery, became holy and terrestrial de- 
monsi aver ters of evil, and guardians of mankindi and that 
their sepulchres should be honoured, and they themselves 
should be worshipped as demons.* But it cannot be denied, 
that a person might behave with great courage and bravery, 
and die in the war in the cause of bis country, and yet in 
other respects be tsLT from deserving the character of a good 
and virtuous man. And in that very book he allows such a 
man, as a reward^ of his bravery, liberties in indulging his 
amorous inclinations, in nowise consistent with the rules of 
purity and virtue. But in this, as well as other instances, 
Plato, and the other philosophers, took care to adapt their 
notions of a future state, and its rewards, to political ends and 
views, and had not so much a regard to what they them- 
selves thought to be the truth, as to what they judged to be 
for the public utility, and the interest of the state. Cicero 
places those who had been serviceable to their country, in 
preserving and assisting it, and enlarging its dominion, not 
merely in Elysium, which was only a temporal felicity, but 
in heaven, where they were to be happy for ever. <« Omni- 
<< bus qui patriam conservarint, juverint, auxerint, certum 
<< esse in ccelo ac definitum locum, ubi beati sevo sempitemo 
« fruentur."f The Stoics held that the common souls at 
death, or soon after it, were to be resolved into the univer- 
sal nature, but that great and eminent ones were to continue 
to the conflagration, and that some of them should be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of gods. The Egyptians, notwith- 
standing their notions of the transmigration of souls, suppos- 
ed that some souls might be taken immediately into the fel- 
lowship of the gods ; as appears from the remarkable prayer 
addressed to the sun, and all the gods the givers of life, on 
the behalf of the person deceased ; of which some notice was 
taken above. j: But this seems to have been confined to per- 



* PUto Oper. p. 464, 465^ edit. Lugd. 
f Cic in Somnio Scipionis, cap. 5, 
\ Page S4 of this volume. 
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sons of eminence, and was not supposed to extend to the 
vulgar. In like manner the Indian Gymnosophists, who 
were zealous abettors of the doctrine of transmigration, seem 
to have made exceptions to the general law in their own 
favour, as having attained to an exalted d^ree pf sanctityi 
and that by burning themselves in the fire they should go ont 
of the body perfectly pure, and have an immediate access to 
the gods. It is also supposed, in the golden verses of Py- 
thagoras, that they who came up to the height of the Pytha- 
gorean precepts, and lived an abstracted and philosophiol 
life, would at their death be made heroes or demons, and 
taken into the fellowship of the gods.* To this notion of 
many of the philosophers concerning the happiness reserved 
in a future state for some eminent souls, Tacitus seems to re- 
fer in his Life of Agricola, when he saith, << Si, ut sapient!- 
<^ bus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur animae magnae, 
<< &C." where he seems to make it the special privily of 
great souls, not to be extinguished with the body : and even 
of this he speaks doubtfully. 

It appears then that the Gospel doctrine of eternal life 
and happiness, promised and prepared for all good men 
without exception, whether in a high or low condition, learn- 
ed or unlearned, who live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world, and go on in a patient continuance in 
well-doing, was not taught by the most eminent of those 
philosophers, who professed to believe the immortality of the 
soul and a future state. The happiness proposed to be en- 
joyed, even in their Elysium, was to be comparatively but 
of a short duration. Virgil fixes it to a thousand years. 
And though they talked of some eminent and privileged souls 
of great men and philosophers, who were supposed to be 
raised to heaven, and there to enjoy eternal happiness, or 
even to become demi-gods or demons, yet they could not, 
in consistency with their schemes, understand this of a hap- 
piness which was in the strict and proper sense eternal, and 



* Page 54 of this volume. 
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never to have an end. For, as has been already shown, it 
was a notion which generally obtained among them, that at 
certain periods, which the Stoics termed conflagrations, and 
ivhich were to happen at the end of what they, as well as the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, called the great year, there 
should be an utter end put to the present state of things ; 
and the souls of all men, and even of those of them which 
had become gods, demons, or heroes, were to be resumed 
into the universal soul, and thereby lose their individual 
existence : afler which there was to be a universal renova- 
tion or reproduction of all things ; and a new course was to 
b^n in every respect like the old ; and that such periodical 
de8tructi(»is and renovations should succeed one another m 
infinitum. 

The observations which have been made are sufficient to 
show that those ancient philosophers, who are generally look- 
ed upon as the ablest assertors of the immortality of the soul 
and a future state, had wrong and confused notions concern- 
ing it ; and that those Christian writers are much mistaken 
who represent the ancient Pagan philosophers as having 
taught the same doctrine concerning a future state, which, to 
our unspeakable comfort and advantage, is brought into a 
clear and open light by the Gospel. 
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CHAP. VI. 

l%9te thai aewud tobetkt moU ttrenwntM a49oimteifit tk$ immortaHt^ rftke mtil, 
and afiUwre MtaU, among the andenUt did not pretend to any certami^f coiittr». 
mg it. lite uncertainiy they were under appears Jrom their way of managmg 
their conadatory discourses on the death of their JHends» To this also it was 
awing, that in their exhortations to virtue, they laid little stren on the rewards sf 
a/kUure state* Their not havuig a certainty concerning mJkUure MtatOf put them 
a^wfi schemes to tupply the want rf iL Hence they inaiMted upon the sdf^ 
s^fficiency of virtue Jifr complete happiness without a future recompense: and 
assertedj that a dtort happiness is as good as an eternal one. 

Another important observation with regard to those andcnt 
philosophers, who. were esteemed the ablest advocates for tht 
immortality of the soul and a future state, is, that after aD 
the pains they took to prove it, they did not pretend to an 
absolute certainty, nor indeed do they seem to have falljr 
satisfied themselves about it. The passages to this purpose 
are well known, and have been often quoted, but cannot be 
entirely omitted here. 

Socrates himself, when he was near deaths in discoursing 
with his friends concerning the immortality of the souly ex- 
presses his hope that he should go to good men after deatli, 
" but this (says he) I would not absolutely affirm.'* He in- 
deed is more positive as to what relates to his going to the 
gods afler death, though this he also qualifies, by saying, 
that *^i{ he could affirm any thing concerning matters of 
*• such a nature, he would affirm this. — E/cn^ W ctXXo rwir rmrm 
<< Mayp^icot^fiiv av xai rm."* And lie concludes that long dis- 
course concerning the state of souls after death, with sayings 
<< That these things are so as I have represented them, it does 
<< not become any man of understanding to affirm :" though 
he adds, *^ that if it appears that the soul is immortal, it 
<^ seems reasonable to think, that either such things, or some- 
<< thing like them, are true, with regard to our souls and their 
*^ habitations after death : and that it is worth making a trial, 
" for the trial is noble.f 



* See Plato's Fhiedo, Opera, p. 377. H. edit. Lugd. 
f Ibid. p. 401. A. 
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And in hU apology to hit judges, he comforts himself with 
this consideration, that '< there is much ground to hope thi^ 
<< death is good : for it must necessarily be one of these two : 
** either the dead man is nothing, and hath not a sense of 
^ any thing ; or it is only a change or migration of the soul 
^ hence to another place, according to what we are told, 
<< MirA rd Xf^d^Mva. If there is no sense left, and death is like 
^ a profound sleep, and quiet rest without dreams, it is won- 
<f derful to think what gain it is to die ; but if the things 
<< which are told us are true, that death is a migration to 
<< another places this still is a much greater good." And soon 
•ftcTt having said that those ^< who live there, are both in 
<« other respects happier than we, and also in this, that for 
^^ the rest of their time they are immortal :" he again repeats 
what he said before ; *^ If the things which are told ns are 
trttc^'' ihn§ rd( Xty6fMva ^Xij^ iwtv : where he seems to refer to 
some ancient traditions which were looked upon as divine, and 
which be hoped were true, but whieh he Was not absolutely 
sure of. 

And he Gon(:ludes his apology with these rmnarkable words ; 
^* It is now time to d^art hence: I am going to die; you 
^' shall continue in life ; but which of us shall be in a better 
** state, is unknown to all but God/'^ 

What has been observed concerning Socrates, holds equally 
Qpnceming Plato, who generally speaks his own sentiments, 
especially in what relates to the immortality of the soul and a 
fnture state, by the mouth of Socrates. 

None of the ancient philosophers has argued better for the 
immcNTtality of the soul than Cicero : but at the same time he 
takes care to let us know, that he followed only that which 
appeared to him the most probable conjecture, and which 
was the utmost he could attain to, but did not take upon him 
to affirm it as certain. This is what he declares in the be- 
ginning of his discourse upon that subject: *' Ut homunculus 
<* onus a multis probabilia conjecturfi sequens, ultra enim 



* 8«t PUto^t Fhaedo, Opciv, p. 068. H. 369. A. C. D. edit. Lugd. 
Vol. U' P P 
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^ quo progedior, quam ut verisimilia videam, non habeo.*** 
And after having mentioned a great variety of opiniima about 
the human booI, and particularly whether it dies with the 
body, or survives it ; and if the latter, whether it is to have 
a perpetual existence^ or is only to continue for a time after 
its departure from the body; he concludes with saying, 
** Which of these opinions is true, some god must determine. 
<* Which is most probable, is a great question.'' — << Hanun 
^ sententiarum quae vera sit deua aliquis viderit : quae verid- 
** millima magna questio est."f 

The uncertainty the most excellent Pagan philosq)heT8 
were under, with r^ard to a future states further appears, in 
that in their disputations and discourses, which were designed 
to fortify themselves or others against the fear of death, as also 
intheir consolatory discourses on the death of deceased friends, 
they still proceeded upon altemadves ; that death is either a 
translation to a better state, or is an utter extinction of being, 
or at least a state of insensibility. It was wiUi this consider- 
ation that Socrates comforted himself under the near prospect 
of death, as appears from the passages already produced. In 
like manner Cicero'^s whole disputation in his celebrated book 
above-mentioned, the professed design of which is to fortify 
men against the fear of death, turns upon this alternative^ 
with which he concludes his discourse : that *< if the day of 
<< our death brings with it not an extinction of our being, 
^* but only a change of our abode, nothing can be more de- 
^* sirable ; but if it absolutely destroys and puts an end to our 
<^ existence, what can be better than, amidst the labours and 
^^ troubles of this life, to rest in a profound and eternal sleep?" 
— *< Si supremus ille dies non extinctionem, sed commuta- 
** tionem adfert loci, quid optabilius ? Sin autem perimit ac 
<< delet omnino, quid melius quam in mediis vitae laboribus 
<^ obdormiscere, et ita conniventem somno consopiri sempi- 
<' terno.":]: And this is the consideration that he seems to 
me to rely principally upon. 

There are several passages of Seneca to the same purpose, 

* TuscuL Dbput. lib. u cap. 9. f Ibid. cap. 11. ^ Ibid. cap. 49. 

1 
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some of which are cited above, p. 252. To which I «hall 
add one more from his Consolation to Polybius, who was 
grieved for the death of his brother. He directs him to argue 
vdth himself thus; ^< If the dead have no sense, my brother 
<< has escaped from all the incommodities of life, and is re- 
*< stored to that state he was in before he was born ; and be- 
^< iDgfree from all^evil, fears nothing, desires nothing, suffers 
^ nothing. If the dead have any sense, the soul of my bro- 
*^ ther, being let loose as it were from a long confinement, 
<* and entirely his own master, exults and enjoys a clear sight 
<< of the nature of things, and looks dowuf as from a higher 
<^ situation, upon all things human with contempt; and he has 
'^ a nearer view of divine things, the reasons of which he has 
<< l<Hig sought in vain. Why, therefore, do I languish for 
" the want of him, who is either happy, or not at all ? To 
'* lament one that is happy, is envy : and one that has no 
<< existence, is madness."* 

Plutarch, as was before observed, has several passages, 
from which it may be coiM:luded, that he looked upon the 
immortality of the soul as a probable opinion, yet he some* 
times expresses himself in a manner which seems to show that 
he either did not believe it, or was not certain of it. In his 
Consolation to ApoUonius, he observes that Socrates said that 
death is either like to a deep sleep, or to a journey afar off and 
of a long continuance, or to the entire extinction of soul and 
body. This he quotes with approbation, and sets himself 
distinctly to show, that in none of these views can death be 
considered as an eviLf And in the treatise which is designed 



* Scnec. Consol. ad Polyb. cap. 27. " Si nullus defunctis sensus sit, evasit 
** omnia frater meus vitas incommoda; et in eum restitutus est locum, in quo 
** fuerat antequam nasceretur, et expera omnit mali nihil timet, nihil cupit, pa^ 
*' titur. Si est aliquis defunctis sensus, nunc animus fratris mei, velut ex d!U- 

tino canrcere missus, tandem sui juris et arbitrii, gestit, et renim nature spec. 
** taeulo fhiitur, et humana omnia ex superiore loco despicit, divina vero, quo- 
^ mm rationem tamdiu frustri quanierat, propiilks intuetur. Quid itaque ejus 
" desiderio maceror, qui aut beatus aut nullus est ? Beatum deflere, in?idia est, 
** nullum dementia.** 

f Plutarch. Opera, torn. II. p. 107. D. Here one part of the alternative is 
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to profe that no man ctn live pleasantly according to ^ 
tenets of E4)icuru8f speaking of the hope of immortality, he 
oaUs it 4 «•;/ rh fttdnSki t^g aldOrnng iXvi^ <« the fabulous bops 
» of immoitaiity." Or, as the learned Mr. Baxter renders it, 
in his English translation of that tract, ** the hope conceived 
«< of eternity from the tales and fables of the aocionts."*' And 
in his treatise of superstition, he supposes death to be the 
final period of our existence, and that the fear of any thing 
after it, is the effect of superstition ; ^ Death (sajra he) b to 
** all men the end of life, but to superstition it is not sa She 
^< stretches out her bounds beyond tliose of life, and makes 
<« her fears of a longer duration than our exiatenee.'* tUgag 

So great is the inconsistency which frequently appears in 
the writings of the ancient philosophers on this and other 
articles of importance. They are so often varying i* dleir 
doctrine^ seeming to affirm in one place what they treat at 
iabnlous and uncertain In another, that some very learned 
persons have thought it could not be otherwise aceoooted fer, 
than by supposing a great difference between u bat is cdled 
the exoteric and esoteric doctrine ; that is, the doctrine they 
taught openly to the people, and that which they taught pri- 
vately to their disciples, whom they let into the secrets of thdr 
scheme. I shall not enter into' the controversy about the 
meaning of the distinction between the exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine of the ancients. I am apt to think that it relates 
sometimes to their treating on different subjects, and sometimes 
to their different manner of treating the same subject For 



the utter extinction of being ; and he endeavours to show, that, on that suppoa- 
tion, death is not an evil; and yet, ibid. p. 1105. A. in his treaidse Ncmpoae 
tuaviter viv. he very justly argues, that the notion of utter dissolatioa tad ei- 
tinction at death does not take away the fear of death, but rather oonfirma it ; 
since this very thing is what nature has a strong aversion to. 

• Plutarch. Opera, torn. II. p. 1 104. C. 

f Plutarch, de Superstit. Opera, torn. II. p. 166. F. edit XyU 
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the same doctrine was dfted delivered by the pbilosopberBy 
both to their disciples and to the people; to the one id $ 
gross and popular^ to the otb^r in a more philosophical and 
abstracted way. That this was one principal thing intended 
bj that distinction^ maj be justly concluded from that noted 
passage of Cicero^ where, speaking of the doctrine of the 
Peripatetics concerning the suHmum bwumt or chief, good, 
he mentions two kinds of books published by them ; some 
written in the populat way, which they call^ exot^ri^i the 
other more accurately and philosophically^ which they left in 
commentaries; and that though they do not always s^da to 
say the same things, yet in the adain there wai in reality no 
diffiretice or dil»agi*eement between them. << De snndnyo. au« 
** tern bono, quia duo genera librorum sunt, unom populari^ 
<< ter scriptum quOd t^tttiffxh adpeliarunt, alterum linlatius 
^ qdod in commetitariis reliquenint, non semper idem dicere 
<* videntur: nee in summa tamen ipsa aut varietas.est uUa 
*' apod hos quidem quos nominavi, aut inter ipsos dissensio.''* 
But whatever may be supposed to be the precise meaning of 
exoterical and esoterical, as applied to the writings of the an- 
cient philosophers, and though it is not a proof, or even a 
presumption, of a doctrine's not being agreeable to their real 
sentiments, because it was taught in their exoterical or popu- 
lar discourses, yet, on the other band, it cannot well be de- 
niedf that they sometimes chose to disguise their sentiments, 
and conceal them from the people :, and that we cannot always 
be sure that what they delivered in their pc^ular discourses 
Was what they themselves believed to be true. It was a 
maxim among many of the ancients, that it was lawful to de* 
ceive the people for the public good. They were for the most 
part not very strict in their notions with respect to the obli- 
gations of truth ; and thought there was no harm in making 
use of fidsehood when it was profitable* This was what Plato 
himself made tio scruple to avow; concerning which, see 
above, p. I9S. And in this he was followed by oth^r Plato- 

II I ■ ■ ■ r " I ■ ■ ■ t ■■■ < I I ■ • 

* Cic de Finib. Bon. et MaL lib. y. cap. 5. p. 358. DaTis. 
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Bists, of which we have a remarkable instance in Synesius. 
He Mras raised to a bishoprick in the Christian Ghurch, but 
continued to be a determined Platonist, and had so far im- 
bibed the spirit and doctrine of that school, as to declare^ 
that <^ philosophy, when it has attained to the truth, allows 
^* the use of lies and fictions." He adds, << As darkness is 
<< most proper and commodious for those who have weak 
^< eyes, so I hold that lies and fictions are useful to the people, 
<< and that truth would be hurtful to those who are not able 
^< to bear its light and splendour; and he promises, if the laws 
^ of the church would dispense with it, that he would philo> 
<< sophize at home^ and talk abroad in the common strain, 
^< preaching up the general and received fables.''* In thu 
he certainly acted not according to the spirit of the goi^l, 
which allows no such methods of falsehood and deceit; but it 
was: not unsuitable to the maxims of many of the philosophers. 
And this tends not a little to weaken their, credit, and often 
makes it difficult to know their real sentiments, especially i( 
in difiPerent parts of their works, they advance difiPerent no- 



* The reader may see this, and other testimonies to the same purpose, pn>- 
duced by the celebrated author of the Divine Legation of Moses, vol. II. book 
iii. sect. 2. p. 92. et seq. edit 4th. and also by the learned and judicious author of 
the Critical Enquiry into the Opinions and Practices of the ancient Philosophers, 
chap. 11. To this I would add, that this method of the double doctrine, the one 
supposed to be strictly and philosophically true, the other in several instances fabi^ 
but accomnnxiated to the pec^lci and designed for moral and political purpole^ 
has long been in use in the East, and continues still to be so. This is particularly 
observed concerning the learned sect in China. See the former volume of this 
Work, chap. 1 1. in the beginning. F. Longobardi assures us, that some of their 
doctors made no scruple to declare to him, that the better to govern the people, 
they taught them several things which they themselves did not believe to be tnie. 
See his treatise in Navarettc*s Account of the Empire of China, p. J 74, 175. and 
also, p. 186 and 198. And in the account Navarette there- gives of the tenets of 
the sect of Foe, be takes notice of their exterior and interior doctrine : the bttar 
of which is contrary to the former, especially with regard to a future state. Tbi^ 
publicly preach it up to the people, but their interior doctrine rejecta it. The 
same is said concerning the Bonxes. See Navarette's Account of the Empire of 
China, book ii. chap. 11. p. 78, 79. in the first volime of Churchiirs CollcctiaB 
of Travels and Voyages. 
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tioDs on the same subject. It seems to be a reasonable rule 
which is laid down bj some learned critics, that when in one 
place they express themselves agreeably to the popular opi* 
nions, and in another seem to contradict them, in the former 
case they accommodate themselves to the notions of the peo- 
ple, and in the other spea^ their own sentiments. But yet I 
am apt to think, that the inconsistencies which may be ob- 
served in the writings of the ancients, particularly with re- 
gard to the immortality of the soul and a future state, are not 
alwajTS to be charged upon this; but are often owing to their 
not having fixed notions, or a full assurance of those things 
in their own minds. The uncertainty they were under was, 
I doubt not, often the true source of their variations, and of 
their ambiguous, and sometimes contradictory, way of talking 
on this subject. 

To this uncertainty it was owing, that, in their moral sys* 
terns, they did not apply the doctrine of a future state to the 
excellent ends and purposes for which it seems naturally to 
be fitted and designed. There are two principal uses to be 
made of it, where it is heartily believed. The one is, to sup- 
port men against the troubles and sorrows of this present 
state^ and the fear of death : the other is, to animate men to 
the practice of virtue amidst the many difficulties and dis* 
couragements to which they are here exposed. 

As to the former of these^ any one that is acquainted with 
the writings of those philosophers who lived before the com- 
ing of our Saviour, will find that there is little stress laid on 
the doctrine of a future state, for supporting or comforting 
men under the various troubles and sorrows of this present 
life^ or for raising them above the fear of death. 

Cicero, indeed, in his first book of the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, the title of which is, De Morte Contemnenda, has 
brought many arguments, which he manages with great elo- 
quence^ to prove the immortality of the soul: but, as has 
been already observed, the consideration he seems principally 
to rely upon for supporting men against the fears of death, 
proceeds upon an alternative, which includes a supposition 
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that the soul may die. For he argaeSf that either tlie tool 
ihall be immortal and go to another state, or it shall be eir 
tfaiguished at death, and deprived of all sense: and that, on 
rither of these suppositions, death is not an evil, nor therefore 
to be feared. And, in his following disputations, be makes bo 
use of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a fii» 
tare state, though the subject he treats of naturally led him 
to take some notice of it, if he had thought it might be de- 
pended upon. The subject of the second of these Dlspnta* 
dons is, De Tolerando Dolore. That of the third, De Xgritxh 
dine LeniendA. The fourth treats, De Reliquis Animi Ber- 
turbationibus. But though a variety of considerations areola 
fered, yet in none of these treatises is there one word of com* 
fort or support drawn from the hope of immortal!^. Al 
terminates in a man's supporting himself by the strength ef 
hi« own mind, and the force of his virtue | and, in endeavour- 
ing to persuade men that none of the things which are gen^ 
rally accounted good or evil, are really good or evil, but are 
so in opinion only. And when he mentions the seversl 
methods of consolation proposed and insisted upon by the 
philosophers, not the least hint is given of a happier state of 
existence after this life is at an end.* The fifth book of those 
Disputations is designed to show, that virtue is of itself suf- 
ficient for a happy life : *^ Virtutem ad beate videndum seipsi 
« esse contentam/' And in this whole Disputation he ab- 
stracts entirely from the consideration of a future happiness 
or reward. 

The same observation may be made on his five celebrated 
books, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. The design of 
them is to enquire into the summum bonum, or chief happi- 
ness of man. But, in this whole inquiry, no notice is taken 
of a foture state. It is all along supposed that a man is 
capable of attaining to a perfect happiness in this present 
life, and he is never directed to look beyond it to any future 

*■ See particular!/ Tuscul Ditput. Ifli. iii. cap. ^1 e^32. 
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recompense, or to expect a complete happiness in the world 
to come. . . 

As to the other main use to be made of the doctrine of a 
future state, for animating men to the practice of virtue, this 
also bad little or no place in their moral systems. They 
seem to have looked upon this as too uncertain a thing to be 
rriied upon, and therefore endeavoured to find out motives to 
virtue, independent on the belief of the rewards prepared for 
good men after this life is at an end. They represented, in 
an elegant and beautiful manner, the present conveniendes 
and advantages of virtue, and the satisfaction which attends 
it : but especially they insisted upon its intrinsic excellency, 
its digbity and beauty, and agreeableness to reason and na- 
tore, and its self-sufficiency to happiness, which many of 
them, especially the Stoics, the most rigid moralists among 
them, carried to a very high degree. Cicero, in his Offices, 
Mid those excellent philosophers, Epictetus and Marcus Anto* 
nkius, in their works, which seem to be the best moral treatises 
Pagan antiquity has left us, go npon this scheme. They 
were sensible, indeed, that, in order to recommend virtue to 
the esteem of mankind, and engage them to pursue it, it was 
necessary to show that it would be for their own highest ad- 
vtfitage. Cicero observes, that all men naturally desire pro- 
fity and cannot do otherwise :* and that if virtue be not pro- 
fitable, roeft will not pursue it : and therefore he, as Socrates 
had done before, finds great fault with those who were for 
separating profit from honesty. He treats that maxim, which 
he says is a common one, that a thii^ may be honest without 
being profitable, and profitable without being honest, as the 
most pernicious notion, and the most destructive of all good^ 
ness, that ever entered into the minds of men :f and that to 
separate profit from honesty is to pervert the first principles 
of natore4 He therefore prefers the doctrine of the StoicSf 



* De OflSc. lib. iii. cap. 28. f Ibid. lib. ii. cap, 3. et lib. iii. cap. 12. 

t Ibid lib. iii cap. 2S. 
Vol. II. Q q 
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who affirm that whattoeYer u honest must be also profiCaUc^ 
and that nothing is profitable but what is also honest, to tfast 
of the Peripatedcsy who say there are some things honest 
which aie not profitable^ and some things profitable which 
are not honest* This maxim of the Stoics, that virtue is 
alwajrt most profitable, would certainly have been very just, 
if they had taken in the consideration of a future state, and 
argued, that, besides the consideration of its natural ezcdUeoqr 
and good tendency, the all-wise and good Governor of the 
worid win take care, that, if good men be exposed to griefons 
temporal evils and suflferings^ idiich he may permit fx ths 
triid and exercise of their virtue in this present states dnef 
shall be compensated with glorious rewards in the world to 
come } so that, in the final issue of things, the greatest profit 
and happiness will upon the whole attend the practice and 
pursuit of real virtue and righteousness. But thia was not 
the way the Stoics and the most eminent philoscqphera took« 
They affirmed that honest and profitable were exacdy the 
same thing, and distinguishable only by an act of the mindf 
That virtue is the roost profitable thing in the world, as be- 
ing its own reward, and carrying a complete happineas in its 
own nature inseparable firom it, abstracting from all considei^ 
ation of a future recompense, or of any reward conferred 
upon those that practise it by the holy and beneficent Go- 
vernor of the world. They had nothing therefore left but to 
persuade men, as well as they couid, that supposing a good 
and virtuous man to be under the greatest outward torments 
which can be supposed, still he was at that very instant hap- 
py, uninterruptedly happy in the highest degree^ merely by 
the independent force of his own virtue, abstracting finom ail 
other considerations whatsoever. But though this was a vsij 
magnificent way of talking, and seemed to show a high sense of 
the dignity and excellency of virtue, it was too^extravagsot 
to have any great effect on the minds of men, or to support 



* De Offic. lib. iii. cap. 4. f Ibid. lib. ii. capw 8. 

I 
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tbem in the practice of virtue, under strong temptations, and 
severe difficulties and trials^ The Peripatetic maxim, which 
Cioero finds so much fault with, that there are some things 
honest whkh are not profitable, and some things profitable 
which are not honest, is agreeable to observation and expe* 
rience, if we confine our views to this present life and state 
of things* Many instances may be supposed, and have ac- 
toaUy happened, in which a man may be a loser, in this pre* 
sent state, by his steady adherence to the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and his virtue, instead of turning to his advan* 
tage^ may bring upon him great calamities and su£ferings of 
various kinds. The obs6i*vation of that excellent critic and 
historian, Dionysius Halicamasseus, is founded in common 
sense, and was no doubt the sentiment of many persons of 
leiiming and judgment in the heathen world. ** If (saith 
^ he), along with the dissolution of the body, tlie soul also^ 
^^ whatsoever it is, be dissolved, I know not how those can 
^ be supposed to be happy, who have enjoyed no advantage 
^^ by virtue, but have perished on the account of it." E/ fihf 

ffTAi ixsivhf &v¥bta\\tiraiy i% o72a M^g fAOMUgigg tKroXdCo; rig fiffSkv c24r«- 
>MlHfavrctg rrig d^triig dya^t^ d/ aur^f S^ rairfff dm>.ofumjg. 

As the uncertainty the philosophers were under with regard 
to a future state seems to have been one principal reason of 
their crying up the absolute sufficiency of virtue to happiness, 
abstracted firom all ccmsideration of a future reward, so it was 
pfobably frond the same views that several of them, especially 
the Stoics, advanced that strange maxim, that the duration of 
happiness contributes nothing to the rendering it more com^ 
pitete and desirable. It was a principle with Chryrippus^ and 
whidi, as Plutarch informs us, he frequently repeated^ that 
^ the length of time does not increase any good*** 'Oiv dya^ 
^wg ix a\^u '!t^(fytv6fifvog. And, in a passage quoted by Plu^ 
tarch from his sixth book of Moral Questions, he directly 
asserts, that ^^ men are neither more happy for being longer 
** so, nor is eternal felicity more eligible than that which is 
** but for 41 moment." Plutarch justly exposes this way of 
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talking as contrary to common seQse, and shows tliat in this, 
as well as seyeral other instances, Chrysippns ^sontradicted 
himself.* Nor was this merely an extraordinary flight of 
Chrysippus, bot was the common doctrine of the Stoic& 
Cato says, ** Stoicis non videtur optabilior, nee magis ck- 
<^ petenda beata vita, si sit longa, quam si brevis."f Marcin 
Antoninus himself frequently intimates that length of time 
makes no difference as to the perfection of virtue and happi* 
ness, that <^ three hours of such a life are sufficients:'' And 
he supposes, that though a man has lived but a short time^ 
the action of life may be a complete whole without any defect; 
vXti^es xoJ d^|e<rdee(.§ 8o that he may attain, in this short file; 
to the complete happiness and perfection of bis nature. These 
maxims, understood as they were by the Stoics, proceeded 
upon a wrong supposition. It is true, that a good man may 
in a short time so far fulfil the work which is given him to 
do, and so well act the part appointed him here on earth, as 
to be graciously accepted of God, though not absolutely 
without defect, and to be rendered meet for that future states 
where he shall attain to the true perfection and felicity of his 
nature ; but to suppose^that, in the present state of the human 
nature, he can in the short compass of this mortal life, arrive 
to the utmost perfection of virtue and happiness, ^< without 
any defect," and that the narrow term of this present life is 
as sufficient for this purpose, as if he were to live for ever in 
a future happy state of existence, is an extravagant way of 
talking, and of pernicious consequence, as it tends to quendi 
the generous aspirations after immortality, which, as Cicero 
observes, are the strongest in the noblest minds. For why 
should they aspire after it, if, as Balbus the Stoic affirms^ 
"immortality conduces nothing to a happy life? Nihil ad 
•" beate vivendum pertinet." But how much juster is the ob- 



• Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. Open tom. II. p. 1046. et de Commun. Noti^ 
ibid. p. 1060, 1061. 
f Apud Cic. de Finib. lib. Ui. cap. 14. 
I Anton, lib. vi. sect. S3* 
§ Ibid, lib, xi. sect. 1. 
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serratioi] of Plato ; *^ what can be truly great in so small a 
^< proportion of time ? The whole age of man, from his 
^ earliest childhood to extreme old age, being very small and 
** inconsiderable."* 

And, indeed, notwithstanding the expedients contrived by 
the philosophers for making the perfection of virtue and hap« 
piness complete, abstracting from all consideration of a future 
state, yet some of them could not help acknowledging that 
the belief of a future state is of great importance to the 
cause of virtue in the world. Socrates, who, as the learned 
Bishop of Gloucester allows, really believed a future state of 
retributions, after having mentioned the judges in Hades, and 
tbeir assigning rewards to good men, and punishments to the 
wicked, adds, <^ by such sayings as these I am persuaded, and 
^< make it my aim, that I may appear before my judges 
'^ [^acus or Minos] having a most pure and sound mind." 
And he goes on to declare, that therefore he << would endea-^ 
*^ vour, to the utmost of his power, to live and die a good 
<< man : and exhorts others to do so too,"f And he concludes 
his discourse in the Phaedo with observing, that, on the ac- 
count of what he had said concerning the rewards and hap- 
py abodes prepared for good men in a future state, " it is 
*< necessary to do what we can to attain wisdom and virtue in 
*^ this life. For, says he, the prize or reward of the conflict 
<^ is excellent, and the hope is great." KaX^v /c^i rh ^Xov, Koi 
i tXiftg iusyakn. He adds, that it does not become any man of 
understanding peremptorily to affirm that these things are as 
he represented them ; but that it is reasonable to think that 
these things, or something like them, are true, and that it 
is worth making a trial, though with hazard, for the trial is 

iioble4 

Plutarch, in his treatise, that no man can live happily ac- 
cording to the tenets of Epicurus, represents those who have 



• Plato's RepubL x. 

f See at the end of Plato's Gorgias. Opera, p. 314. B. edit. Lugd. 

\ Ibid. p. 401. A. 
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led {Hoits and just Uvefy as ezpectbg glorious and diTine thiiigs 
after death ; and ** it is admirable to think how carefaUf thqr 
<< apply their minds to Tirtnev fSm ffonfi/ rji Aftfrifi who bdiere 
*< that as the athletae in the public games do not receive the 
^ crown till after tbej have gone throogb the conteat and 
<< proved Tictorioos, so the reward ef the victory achisMrf 
M by good men in this life is reserved for them after thb life 
<* b at an end."* And he afterwards lays that *< they who 
M look upon death to be the beginning of another and a bet- 
** ter life^ have both more pleasure in the good things thqr 
M now enjoy than other men, as expecting still greater hcrs 
** after $ and if things do not go according to their miad, 
*^ they do not take it much amiss ; btft the hopes of good 
<< things after deathi which contain ineffable pleaanres Boi 
«< expectations, take away and obliterate every defect and ef- 
^< fence out of the soul ; which thereby is enaUed to bear the 
<* things which befall it with ease and moderation.^f I can- 
not but remark on this occasion, that at the time when Fta- 
tarch flourished, Christianity had made « considerable pro- 
gress in the world, and with it the knowledge and hope of 
life and immortality, or of eternal happiness for the good and 
righteous, was far more generally diffused than before. It is 
true, that some notion of the immortality of the sonl, and 
the rewards and punishments of a future state, had obtained 
among the nations from the most remote antiqnity, though 
mixed with much obscurity and many faUes ; but, at the time 
of our Saviour's coming, the belief of these things was, as I 
shall have occasion to show, very much lost even among the 
pec^e, especially in the Roman empire, then the moat know- 
ing and civilized part of the Gentile world. Bat wherever 
the light of Christianity shone, the doctrine of eternal life 
was openly professed by those that embraced it; and the no- 
tion of it came to q>read more and more among the bea- 



• Plutarch. Opera, torn. II. p. 1105. C. 
f Ibid. p. 1106. A. B. 
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I diem Chemfelrei. The bdiief of that future happiness had 
produced wonderful effects in the converts to Christianitji 
both in their constancy and even joy under the greatest su& 
ferings, taken notice of by the Pagan writers themselvesp* 
sold in the purity and innooency of their lives and manners* 
To this PUny gives a noble tesdmony, in his celebrated epis* 
tie to Trajan, who lived about the same time with Plutarck 
The Christian apologists, in their public writings addressed to 
the emperors, frequently mention the virtuousness and regulal> 
ity of their lives, as a thing that could not be denied even by 
their bitterest adversaries. Celsus himself, notwithstanding 
his strong prejudices against Christianity, yet owns that there 
were among Christians, temperate, modest, and understand- 
ing persons, xai /isr^iHg xai krnixuey xai <twsrsg,f I do not there- 
fore see any absurdity in supposing that, when Plutarch 
speaks of pious and just persons that expected such glorious 
and divine things after death, he might have a secret refer- 
ence to the Christians, the purity of whose lives, and their 
being strongly animated by the hopes of a blessed immortal- 
ity, was well known ; and, if he thought them in an error, he 
might think them <' felices errore suo," happy in their error, 
as Lucan expresseth it, and that their hope of future happi- 
ness had a good effect upon them, which was very proper to 
the purpose he had in view in that treatise $ his never ex- 



* Epictetus and Marcus Antoninusi among others, represent the Christians 
as showing great fortitude, and a contempt of death, but attribute it to habit 
and obstinacy, though it was built on a much nobler foundation than Stoicism 
could pretend to. Epict. Dissert book iv. diap. 7. sect 2. and Anton. Medit 
book xi. sect 5. In the Glasgow translation of Antoninus, there is a note upon 
the passage now referred to, which deserves to be transcribed here. *' It is well 
** known that the ardour of Christians for the glory of martyrdom was frequently 
** immoderate, and was censured by some even of the primitive fathers. This 
** is no dishonour to Christianity, that it did not quite extirpate all sorts of hu- 
•* man frailty. And there is something so noble in the steadfast lively fiiith, and 
** the stable persuasion of a future state, which must have supported that ardour, 
« that it makes a sufficient apology for this weakness, and gives the strongest 
«« confirmation of the divine power accompanying the gospel." 

f Orig. cont. Cels. lib. i. p. 22. edit. Spenser. 
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pressly mentioning the Christians in all his works, though a 
roan so curious as he was may well be supposed to have had 
some knowledge of them, as they were then very numerous 
both in Greece and Rome, and in several parts of the Lesser 
Asia, seems to be an affected silence : and it may possibly be 
owing to this, that as he did not think proper to give a fa- 
vourable account of them, so on the other hand he had no 
mind to speak ill of them, and therefore chose not to speak of 
diem at all. 
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CHAP. VII. 

JS. state ofJlUure rewards necessarily connotes fulure punishments. The belief of 
the former without the latter might be of pernicious consequence. The ancient 
philosophers and legislators were sensible of the importance and necessity of the 
doctrine of future punishments. Yet they generally reacted and discarded 
thenL, as vain and superstitious terrors. The maxim universally held by the 
philosophers, that the gods. are never angry t and can do no hurt, considered. 

The doctrine of a future state comprehends both the re- 
wards conferred upon good men, and the punishments which 
shall be inflicted upon the wicked in the world to come. The 
one of these cannot be rightly separated from the other. 
And the belief of the latter is at least as necessary as the 
former ; and without which the consideration and belief of a 
future state will have no great influence on the moral state of 
mankind. 

It is a good observation of M. de Montesquieu, that the 
idea of a place of future rewards necessarily imports that of 
a place or state of future punishments ; and that when the 
people hope for the one without fearing the other, civil laws 
have no force.* It would probably, among other ill efiects, 
encourage self-murder; which is said to be very common 
amongst the disciples of Fo in China, who hold the immor- 
tality of the soul, f Several passages might be produced to 
show, that the wisest of the heathens were sensible of the 
great importance and necessity of the doctrine of future pun- 
ishments, as well as rewards, to the well-being of society. 
Accordingly this always made a part of the representations 
of a future slate exhibited in the mysteries, which were un- 
der the direction of the civil magistrate. Zaieucus, in his 
excellent preface to his laws, represents it as a thing which 



* L'Esprit des Loix, vol. II. liv. 24. chap. 14. p. 162. edit. Edlnb. 
f See a treatise of a Chinese philosopher, in Du Halde*s History of China, 
vol. III. p. 272. English translation. 

Vol. II. R r 
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ought to be believed, that the gods inflict punishments upoD 
the wicked. And he concludes with taking notice^ of the 
happiness of the just, and the vengeance attending the wick- 
ed.*" Future punishments are here plainly impliedy thooj^ 
not directly mentioned. Timaeus, the Pythagorean, at the 
latter end of his treatise of the soul of the world, praises the 
I<mian poet for recording from ancient tradition the endleii 
or irremissible torments prepared for the unhappy dead. 
And he adds, that there is a necessity for inculcating the 
dread of these strange or foreign punishments. Plato, in his 
fourth book of Laws, takes notice of an ancient tradition con- 
cerning the justice of God as punishing the transgressors of 
his law. <^ God, as ancient tradition tracheth, havings or 
^* holding in himself, the beginning, the end, the middle of 
<^ all things that are, pursues the right way, going abont 
*^ according to nature, and justice always accompanies and 
<^ follows him, which is a punisher of those that 'fall short of 
** the divine law."f This passage represents God as a just 
punisher of transgressors, but makes no express mention of 
the punishments of a future state. But in another passage 
in his seventh epistle, written to Dion's friends, which I had 
occasion to mention before, (see above, p. 236.) he says, *' We 
" ought always to believe the ancient and sacred words, or 
<< traditions, wliich show both that the soul is immortal, and 
<< that it hath judges, and suffers the greatest punishments, 
" when it leaves the body.^'J And on several other occa- 
sions, when speaking of a future state, he takes notice of the 
punishments which shall be inflicted upon the wicked, and 
describes them in a popular and poetical manner. In the 
conclusion of his Pha?do, he introduces Socrates, in one of 
his most serious and solemn discourses just before his death, 



• Apud. Stob. serm. 42. 

f 'O fiXt 2*1 Siflf (<iV<ri^ ttat i irtiXaMS Xcyot) a(X.^.v ri »«} rtktitrnf, mmi rit uU» 
rait »tra*t ara*Tuf t;^»>) iliuttt ^i^aivti xura fvwtf wt^ire^ivcfjutet' rif }\ «t} l^tnimttu 
tixn T»y ivoXuvofAiyvv t5 Si/ir yifiu rificf^of, IMat. Optr. p. 600. G. edit. Ludg. 

I Ibid. p. 716. A. 



talking after the manaer of the poets^ of the judges after 
death,, of Tartarust Acheron, the Arcberusian lake, Pyriph-> 
legethoD, aod Cocytus ; that some after having gone through 
Tariom punishments, shall be purged and absolved^ and after 
certam. periods shall be freed from their punishmente : ^* But 
*< those who by reason of the greatness of their sins seem to 
^ be incurable, who have committed many and great sacri- 
^^ I^es, or unjust and unlawful murders, and other crimes of 
^ the like nature, shall have a fate suitable to them, being 
" thrown down into Tartarus, from whence they never shall 
*< escape."* The like representation is made at the latter 
end of Plato's tenth Republic, in the story of Ems Arme- 
nius. In his Gorgias also, he supposes the wicked, and 
those who were incurable, to be sent to Tartarus, where they 
shaU be punished with endless torments, as an example to 
oibeis ; and he approves of Homer, for representing wicked 
kings who had tyrannized over mankind, among those who 
should be so punished.f There is another passage in his Phae- 
do, which ought not to be omitted. He says, that " if death 
<* were to be the dissolution of the whole, it would be good 
•* news to bad men when they die, e^fiatov ?v roT^ xdxotg o/jto- 
«* Axwtf/, to have an end put to their body> and to their own 
** pravity, as well as to their souls ; but that since the soul 
** appears to be immortal, there is no other way of escaping 
'< evil, no other safety, but to become as good and as wise 
*< as they can."j: Cicero, in his second book of Laws, show- 
ing the usefulness of religion to society, observes, that many 
have been reclaimed from wickedness by the fear of divine 
punishment ^^ Quam multos divini supplicii metus a scelere 
<f revocavit/'§ 

Plutarch in his treatise. That it is not possible to live 
pleasurably according to the Doctrine of Epicurus, observes, 
that Epicurus himself says, there is no other way of restrain- 



♦ Plato Opcr. p. 400. F. f ^^^' P- 313. E, F. edit. LugcJ. 

I n>id. p. 597. H. p. 398. A. § Cic. de Leg. Ub. ii. cap. 7. 
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ing bad men from doing evil and nnjost actions, but by feir 
of punishment ; and Platarch gives it as his own opinion, 
that therefore it is proper to propose to them ail kinds of te^ 
rors and punishments, both from heaven and earth; and 
that it is for their own advantage to be deterred from per- 
petrating criminal actions, by the fear of those things which 
are to follow after death.* And in his treatise, De sera No- 
minis Vindicta, he observes, that << if nothing remains to 
*^ the soul after the expiration of this life, but death puts an 
<< end to all favour and all punishment, one might say that 
** the Deity dealt very tenderly and remissly with those bad 
<< men, who are punished quickly, and die soon.'^f 

If we proceed from the philosophers to the poets, who 
were the popular divines, and generally spoke agreeably to 
the common notions and ancient traditions, they often speak 
of future punishments. This is particularly true of Homer. 
Euripides represents it as a certain thing, that whosoever 
among mortals is bad and vicious is pumshed by the god& 

■ zmi ym^ Sftt ^9 ^Aran 
%MMt it$^»»if ^nutwn ti Sfu Eurip. Ion. 

There is a passage which Justin Martyr ascribes to Philo- 
mon, Clemens Aiexandrinus and Theodoret to Diphylus, in 
which after having said that there are in Hades two several 
paths, the one of the just, the other of the unjust, he adds, 
•* don't be deceived ; there is a judgment in Hades, which 
*< God the Lord of all, whose dreadful name I dare not so 
<< much as mention, will certainly execute." And soon after 
he says to those who imagine there is no God, << There is, 
c^ there is a God ; and if any man does evil, he will at length 
" suffer punishment for it."t 

Virgil, in his sixth ^neid, where he probably has a parti- 



* Plutarch Opera, torn. II. p. 1105. edit Xyl Francof. 1620. 
f Ibid. torn. II. p. 555. C. 

I See Dr. Sykes' Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed Bell- 
gion, o^. xiv. 375. 
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cular reference to the representations made of a future state in 
the mysteries, as well as to those made by Homer, represents 
several sorts of persons, who had been guilty of very heinous 
crimes, as adjudged to grievous punishments in Tartarus. 
Vers. 565* et seq. 

The passages which have been produced show that the 
wisest among the heathens saw the importance of the doc- 
trine of future punishments ; and how necessary it was in 
their opinion to the preserving good order in the world. Cel- 
fius was so sensible of this, that he would not allow Chris- 
tianity the honour of being thought to have taught this doc- 
trine to mankind. He says, that '^ they (the Christians) 
*^ rightly maintain, that these persons who lead good lives 
<* shall be happy, and that the unjust shall be subject to 
** eternal evils," 0/ Sk ddtx,oi ^a/ct^Av aimioig xaxoTg cuvs^wrat : and 
he adds, that *' from this doctrine neither they nor any 
•* one else should depart."* What makes this testimony 
more remarkable is, that Celsus was an Epicurean, and there- 
fore did not himself really believe this doctrine. It must, 
therefore, be only owing to the conviction he had that it was 
a doctrine useful to society. And it is proper to observe up- 
on this occasion, that those among the heathens who pro- 
fessed to believe, or would have the people to believe future 
punishments, thought it would not be sufficient to answer the 
end, if some of the punishments for incorrigible sinners guil- 
ty of enormous crimes, were not eternal. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, it cannot be denied, 
that many of the most celebrated philosophers have endea- 
voured to weaken and explode that doctrine of future punish- 
ments, which they themselves could not but aoknowledge to 
be useful and even necessary to society. 

It has been already shown that Pythagoras, according to 
the account Ovid gives of his sentiments, which seems to be 
a just one, rejects the stories of future punishments as vain 



* Origeu cont Ceh, lib. viii. p. 409. edit Spenfier. 
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terrors. Aod Timaeusy a cdebrated dkciple of hisy at tlie 
•aine time that he says there is a necessity o( inciilcatiog the 
doctrine of those foreign torments, plainly intimates^ that he 
looks upon the aocoonts which are giien of them to be &biH 
lous and false. 

Though Plato has many passages concerning future pu- 
nishments, and even some of his most serious discourses 
adopts the representations made of them by the poets ; yet 
at other times he rejects them, as giving too frightful an ides 
of Hades, or the future state. In the beginning of his thinl 
Republic he declares his disapprobation of them, because they 
tended to intimidate the soldiery. After saying that no man 
can be brave who fears death, he asks, <^ Do you think that 
*< man will &ce death with courage^ and in battle prefo 
^ death to slavery, who believes that the things which are 
<< said concerning the state of the dead are true, and as 
<< dreadful as they are represented ?" He therefore blames 
those who make such a discouraging representation of Hades, 
and would have them rather commend and praise it, *^ other- 
<< wise they neither say the things that are true, nor what 
*< is prq^er for military men to hear. Therefore^ says he, 
<* all those direful and terrible names are to be rejected, 
<* Cocytus, and Styx, and the Inferi, and the ghosts of the 
<< dead, and all the names of that kind, which cause all that 
^ hear them to shudder and tremble.'"* Nothing can be a 
more express condemnation of the doctrine he himself in- 
troduces Socrates as delivering in his Phaedo, the very day 
of his death ; and the reason he here gives for rejecting these 



nvnur^s r\ xau trvytft »«< ivf^Vf* x«^ mXiCavrttg^ ««} «>« HxXm rwrw rv rt»n m- 
f$aXi/At¥» ^^tTTUf ^\ vreitTf if iiov n, ravrcf r^s axu^fretf, Platon. Oper. p. 493. 
£. It may also be observed, tAat in his Cratylus Plato introduces Socrato^ as 
blaming those who represent Hades as a dark and gloomy abode, and derive 
the word from r« itiiUt as if it were void of light ; and is rather for deriving it 
iv-o TV rtfTct TO. xixm tthutth from knowing all things good and beautiful 
Here he excludes every thing from the notion of a future state that might be 
apt to create terror, and seems to leave no room for future misery. 
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things, VIZ. the not rendering death frightful, will hold not 
jaierely against the poetical representation, but agmnst all 
future punishments after death, which yet he elsewhere re- 
fsiresents as ancient and sacred traditions, to which an entire 
credit is to be given. We must therefore either say, that 
Plato himself did not believe future punishments, or that 
from political views he judged it not proper to teach them to 
the people, that they might not have too frightful notions of 
^eath, which he thought would intimidate the citizens and 
soldiers. I would observe however, that he was not very 
<x>nsistent in his politics, since he sometimes declares for re- 
jecting the future punishments in Hades as not fit to be laid 
before the people, and yet at other times represents them as 
of greair use for restraining men from vice and wickedness ; 
*which seems also to be the notion that the managers of the 
'mysteries, who considered them in a political view, entertain- 
ed of them. 

None of the philosophers argued better for the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state in general, than Cicero. And 
yet in that very treatise where he takes the most pains to 
prove it, he discards the notion of future punishments, and 
<^)enly disavows and ridicules them. Having mentioned Co- 
cytus, Acheron, and the infernal judges, and the punishments 
-which were supposed to be inflicted upon bad men after death, 
he introduces his auditor as saying, <^ adeone me delirare 
<< censes, ut ista credam ?-— do you think me so mad as to 
<* believe these things ?" And again, " quis est tam vecors 
<< quern ista moveant ? — who is so senseless as to be moved 
*< by them ?" Nor can it be pretended, that he only rejects 
the fabulous representations made of these things by the poets, 
but admits the moral of those fables, or what they were de- 
signed to signify, namely, that there shall be punishments 
inflicted upon the wicked after death : for the whole argu- 
ment of that book is so conducted, as to exclude future pun- 
ishments. His professed design is to fortify men against 
the fenr of death, by proving that death is no evil. And his 
reasoning turns upon this point, that either our souls shall be 
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extioguished at death, and then we gball. have no senie of 
evil; or if they survive, and depart to another place (ask 
endeavours to prove they will) we shall be happy, and there 
is no future misery to fear. And indeed it may be observed 
concerning the philosophers in general, that in all their qdd- 
solations against death, or discourses to show that death is 
not to be feared, they constantly argue thus, That death shall 
be either an extinction of being, and a state of utter insensh 
bility, or a remove to a better place ; and they never once pot 
the supposition of the soul's being exposed to any evil or 
misery in a future state. The alternative still was tbis^ thst 
they were either to be happy after death, or not to be at alL 
^^ Si maneant beati sunt/' says Cicero; or as Seneca has it, 
<* Aut beatus, aut nulius." 

What little regard Cicero himself, or even the Roman 
people in general, had to die doctrine of future punishments, 
is evident from that noted passage in his oration for AuIuh 
Cluentius, delivered before the judges, and a public assembly 
of the people. He is there speaking of one Oppianicoiy 
whom he represents as the worst of men, guilty of the moit 
atrocious crimes, of repeated murders of his wives and near- 
est relations, and other heinous acts of wickedness, for which 
he was at length condemned and banished. And he observes^ 
that if he had been a man of spirit, he would have chosen 
rather to have put an end to his own life, than to have en- 
dured the miseries of his exile. And as he was dead at the 
time when Cicero made this oration, he asks, <^ What evil 
^< hath death brought upon him, except we are induced by 
^' silly fables to think that he suffers the punishments of the 
^' wicked in the infernal regions, and that he Has mef with 
" more enemies there than he left behind him here?* arid that 
'^ by the punishments inflicted upon him for what he hadi jilojie 
<' to his mother-in-law, his wives, his brother, and cbildKD, 
*^ he is precipitated headlong into the abodes of the wifi^ed? 
If these things are false, as all men understand them; '^ be, 
what has death taken from him but a sense of paiajj"* ^ I 






TTT 



** Nam nunc quidem quid tandem mali iUi mors attulit? Nisi forte ineptiii 
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do not think there can be a more express declaration against 
future punishments. And certainly, if such monsters of 
wickedness, as Oppianicus is represented to have been, suffer 
no punishments in another world, no mafn has reason to fear 
them. 

Seneca has a very strong passage to the same purpose, in 
which, after absolutely rejecting the stories of future torments, 
as fables and idle terrors invented by the poets, he asserts, 
that ^^ the dead man is affected with no evils. — Nullis de- 
<< fimctum malis affici f* — that ^^ death is the end and a release 
<* from all our pains and sorrows, beyond which our evils do not 
<< esctend : and that it replaceth us in the same state of tran- 
<< qnilKty we were in before we were born."* The observation 
I made on Cicero holds equally with respect to Seneca. If he 
had contented himself with merely rejecting and ridiculing the 
poetical fables, he might have been excused : but it is evident 
that both these philosophers rejected the very substance of 
the doctrine itself, and allowed no future punishments at all. 
The same may be said concerning Epictetus and the Stoics in 
genera} : as to which I refer the reader to what is observed 
here above, p. 128, 129. et p. 254, 255. 

Plutarch (as was observed before) in his treatise De ser& 
numinis vindicta, argues for the immortality of the soul, and 
seems to assert the justice of God, and future rewards and 
punishments, yet in that very treatise he gives it as his own 
opinion, that the wicked need no other punishments, but 
their own bad lives and actions. **" 1 am of opinion (saith he) 
*< if it be lawful to say so, that wicked m^n need neither the 



*' sc fiibulis dueimur, ut ezistimemus ilium apud inferos impiorum supplida per- 
** ferret ac pliires illic offendiase inimioos qxxhn. hie reliquiaset? A socrus, ab 
** uzonuD, k firatris et litrerorum pcMiis actum esse praedpitem in impiorum se- . 
*< dem atque regiooem : quae si falsa sint, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei 
** taoden aliud mon eripuit, praeter sensum doloris?'* Orat pro A. Cluentio, 
cap. 61. 

* ** Mon omnium dolorum et solutio est et finb .- ultra quam mala nostra non 
** exeunt : quse nos in illam tranquillitatem, in qu& antequim nasceremur jacui- 
" mus, reponit.'* In Consol. sd Marciam, cap. 19. 

Vol. II. S 8 
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<< gods nor men to punish them : but their own life, being 
*^ wholly corrupted and full o[ perturbation, is a sufficient 
*^ punishment."* And in his treatise to show that it is not 
possible to live pleasurably according to the tenets of £4>icn- 
rus, he calls the fear of punishment after death superstitiin ; 
and afterwards he calls it rh «ou&x^ ixsno dUg^ << that childish 
<* fear;" and represents what was said of them as *' ^buloni 
** stories, and the tales of mothers and nurses«"f 

In his celebrated tract of superstition, he expresses himadf 
as if he looked upon all fear of God, at least considered at s 
punisher, to be superstition : and that the man that feareth 
God, who is every-where present, and whom nothing cso 
escape, must be miserable. He blames those who look iqpoo 
the evils and calamities which befall them, as divine punish* 
ments inflicted upon them for their sins.j: But especially be 
censures those who have a dread of future punishments uid 
torments after death, and condemns all fear of that kind ss 
groundless, and the effect of a foolish superstition, without 
making any distinction, or giving the least hint that there are 
punishments prepared for wicked men in a iuture statew He 
finds fault with superstition for not looking upon death to 
be the end of life, but extending its fears beyond it, and 
for connecting with death the imagination of immortal evils. 
luva^rruv r^ ^avdrtft xdxuv krtvotav a^vdruv.W I would observe by 

the way, that this treatise of Plutarch, which is writtai in 
a very elegant and artful manneri and has been v^ry much 



* Plutarch. Opera, torn. tl. p. 556, D. edit Xyl. 

f Ibid. p. 1104. B, C. 1105. B. 

I Those no doubt are in the wrong, who interpret all the misfortunes of ha* 
man life, which befall themselves or others, as divine judgments. But that in 
many cases it is highly just and proper to regard the afflictions and calamities 
which happen to us, as sent by God to correct and punish us for our sins, is not 
only the doctrine of the holy Scriptures, but perfectly agreeable to the dictates of 
of sound reason, on supposition there is a God and a Providence: and if really 
believed, must have a good effect on the religious and moral conduct. And that 
Plutarch had a notion of divine justice pursuing and punishing men for their 
sins, appears from his excellent tract De ser& Numinis Vindict&. 

g FluUrch. Opera, torn. II. 166. F. 

1 
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sdmired, and often quoted by our modern sceptical writers, 
and opposers of Revelation, has been very well answered, and 
the £ilse reasoning and sophistry of it exposed by the learned 
bishop of Gloucester, in the last edition of his Divine Lega« 
tion of Moses demonstrated.* 

There is another consideration of great moment, which has 
been strongly urged by the last-mentioned celebrated author, 
to prove that the philbsophers did not believe future punish- 
ments. It is drawn from a remarkable passage of Cicero, in 
which he represents it as the opinion of all the philosophers, 
not only of those who denied a Providence, but of those who 
acknowledged il^ that God is never angry, nor hurts any 
person. Some learned men, who are unwilling to admit the 
consequence which seems naturally to follow from it, are of 
opinion, that it is capable of a favourable interpretation ; and 
that it is only designed to signify, that the Deity has no anger 
or passion like that which is in us, nor is ever carried by it to 
do hurt to his creatures. But Cicero seems to carry it much 
farther, so as not only to exclude all perturbation from the 
divine mind, but all punitive justice. His manner of in^ 
troducing it is remarkable. He is speaking of Regulos' 
strict regard to the oath he had taken, even though he 
thereby exposed himself to the severest torments and death. 
And then he supposes an objection made, that Regulus acted a 
foolish part, since if he had violated his oath, he had nothing 
to fear from Jupiter. " For it is a principle universally held 
^< by all the philosophers, both those who say that God never 
^< meddleth with the affairs of men, and those who think he is 
** always active and concerning himself about us, that God is 
" never angry, nor hurteth any one.*' He answers^ " That 
<< in an oath, its binding force is to be considered : for an 
*' oath is a religious affirmation ; and what a man promises, 
<* as it were calling God to witness, ought to be kept ; not 
<< out of fear of the anger of the gods, for there is no such 

<< thing, but out of regard to justice and fidelity.'^f There is 

II. .1 I ' I « 

* Vol. II. book iii. sect. 6. p. 257, et seq. 

f *' Quid est igitur, dixerit aliquis, in jurejurando? Num ifntum timemuft 
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aootbtr fmaiige of Qceroy in the teeonfll book o£bui OflBoeii 
whic^ih k-pnDper to laentiao on tbit occiaioD. Having pro- 
poMd to 'trait of those things which may be most beneficial or 
Imrtfiil to men, be observes it as a thing generally believed, 
that to hurt men is incompatible with the divine natxire^ and 
seems to give this as a reason far tidung no particnlar nodoe 
of.thegods in Uiat plaoe;* lUs may be compared with s 
xcmaduible passage i of Seneca, wbidt I mentioned beSntf 
hot which ougfcit not to-be omitted here. Having observedy 
that the gods :are carricd.'to do good by the goodness of their 
oiwn natural^ 'he' adds^ that ** they neither will nor can hut 
^ any onei they caA neither aufier an injury ncnr do it| far 
<* whatsoever is capable of doing hurt, is capable of receiving 
<* it. That supreme and most excellent nature^ of which thcj 
<• are partakers^ both exempts them from dangers diemsehre^ 
^^ and renders them notilangerous to others/'f Where he 
seems to affirm, that no hurt or«danger is ever to be appre- 
hended from the gods, as being contrary to their nature. 
Marcus Antoninus, •speaking of the intelligence which go- 
verns the universe,* saith, that no one is hurt by it.it: And he 
argues, -that ^* -if -there be gods, then leaving the world is no 
^ such dreadful thing, for you may be sure they will do yea 
<< no hurt" Upon which Dacier remarks, that the Stoics 



«* Jovem? At hoc quidem commune est omnium pbilosophorum ; non eoruin 
** modo qui Deum nihil habere ipsum negotii dicunt, nihil exhil>ere alteri, sed 
•< eorum etiam qui Deum semper agere aliquid et moliri ^unt, hunquam nee 
<* irasci Deum» nee nocere. Hkc quidem ratio, non magia contra Regulom 
«( quim contra omne jusjurandum valet. Sed in jurejurando non qui metus, sed 
*< quae vis sit debet intelligi : eU enim jusjurandum affirmatio religiosa. Qaod 
«( aut^m affirmatS quasi Deo teste promiseris, id tenendum est: jam enim non 
« ad hram deorum qaa nulla est, sed ad juatillam et Sden pertinet.'* De Oflk^ 
lib. ui. cap. S8. 29. 

• De Offic. lib. ii. cap, 5. 

f " Qua causa est diis benefadendi ? Natura. Errat siquis putat eoa nocere 
« Telle. Non possunt Nee accipere injuriam queunt, nee facere. Lcdere 
•• enim Isdique conjunctum est. Summa it!a et pnlcherrima omnium natora, 
<* quoB periculo exemit, ne periculosos quidem fodt** Sen.epitt. 95. See also 
<• Sen de Ird, lib. ii. cap. 27. quoted above, p. 129. 

I Anton. Med. book vi sect I. 
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<< bdieved there was nothing to fear after death, becaiiie it 
•f was contrary to the nature of God to do iH to any one.'** 

It must be acknowledged, that there is no small difficnltj. 
in tliese and other passages of the like kind, which occur in 
the writings of the ancients. If they are to be taken in the 
strictest sense, we may suppose them to have hek), that no 
punishment was to be apprehended from God, either here or 
hereafter : and this would, in its consequences, destroy a Pro- 
vidence, which yet there is good reason to think Cicero, as 
well as several others of the philosophers, and particularly the 
Stoics, believed. In the passage above cited from him, he 
supposes God to be a witness of the oath, and yet not to be 
an avenger of the peijury, or angry at it ; which is certainly 
a most inconsistent scheme, less defensible than that of Epi- 
curus, who supposed the gods were far removed from our ' 
world, and knew nothing of our afiairs, nor ever gave them 
selves the least concern about them. A very learned and in- 
genious writer has endeavoured to accoimt for this, by sup- 
posing that when Cicero represents it as the universal doctrine 
of the philosophers, that God is never angry, nor hurts any 
one, it is to be understood of the highest God, who, they sup- 
posed, did not concern himself immediately with mankind, 
but committed the several regions of the universe to the vice- 
gerency and government of inferior deities : and that these 
have passions and affections, and by them alone, according 
to their opinions, a particular providence is admini6tered.f 
But this, I am afraid, will not solve the difficulty. For in 
that very passage Cicero speaks not merely of God, but of 
the gods, " Ira deorum nulla est, — The gods have no 
<^ anger." And it is of the gods that Seneca says, in the pas- 
sage I liave quoted from him, that they neither will nor can 
hurt any one, nor is any danger to be apprehended from 
them. And this be, as well as Cicero, supposes to be Jnse- 



* See Divine Legation of Moses, voL 11. p. 186. marg.note, 4th edit 
t Ibid. vol. II. p. 194. 
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after the words above prodaced from himi saith, ^< The gods 
*< neither cause evil, nor suffer evil : yet they chastise some 
^ persons and restrain them, and lay penalties upon them, 
*< and sometimes punish them in a way that looks like doing 
*^ them hurt— *Hi nee dant malum, nee habent: csete- 
^ mm castigant quosdam et coercent, et irrc^nt poenas, et 
<* aKquando specie mali puniunt." Where he represents the 
gods as laying chastisements and coercions upon men, and as 
aometimes inflicting punishments upon them, which have the 
Appearance of evil. Stobaeus gives it as the doctrine of the 
Stoics, that ^^ since the gods love virtue and its works, and 
^ have an aversion to vice and the things which are wrought 
^ by it, and sin is the work or effect of vice, it is manifest, 
** that all sin is displeasing to the gods, and is an impiety." 

It is added, *^ that a bad man in every sin he commits, does 
^ something displeasing to the gods." 'A^ra^sor^ r/ vonT^soTu 
And yet they seem to allow no proper punishments of evil 
actions from the gods, but what flow from the nature of the 
eril actions themselves.* 

There is a passage in Plato's Philebus, in which he repre* 
•ents the gods as incapable either of rejoicing or the contrary, 
^jTt x^ipn ^kg An rh syamoy.f And yet, in his tenth republic, 
he represents the good or just man as beloved, and the wicked 
or unjust man as hated by God or the gods ; which surely 
argues his being pleased, or taking a complacency in the 
one, and having a just displeasure i^inst the other.:^ And* 
indeed, to say he hateth the wicked, seems to be a stronger 
expression than to say he is angry at him. The same emir 
nent philosopher mentions it with approbation, as an ancient 
traditbn, that << justice always accompanies the Deity, and 
'' is a punisher of those that transgress the divine law."§ This 



• Stob. Edog. Ethic, lib. ii. p. 181. edit Plantin. 

■J- Platoo. Opera, p. 81, 

\ Ibid. p. 518. 

$ Ibid. p. (XXX G. S^ iiie passAge cited above, p. 314. 
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pMssge is cited bj Plutarch, who seems to approve it.* And 
in his treatise De serA naminis nndictA, he caUs God the 
anthor or maker of justice^ ^i itfuigymf and saith, that ts 
him it belongs to determine, when, and in what manner^ and 
to what degree, to punish every one of the wicked.f 

The pe(^le in general, had a notion of the divine jostioe 
in punishing the ofienders, and of avenging deities. And in 
this the poets generally expressed themselves agreeably to the 
p(^lar sentiments. And as a sense of guilt is apt naturaltf 
to create uneasiness and anxious fears, this gave occasion, in 
the state of darkness and ignorance they were in, to much 
superstition, and many expedients for averting the displeasure 
of the gods. The Epicureans pretended an efiectnal reroedj 
against all this, by denying a Providence, or that the gods 
take any notice of men or their actions. The other philoso* 
phersi who acknowledged a Providence, though they could 
not deny that vice and wickedness was displeasing to the Deity, 
yet endeavoured to make themselves and others easy, by 
making such representations of the divine goodness as were 
not well consistent with rectoral justice. And th^ carried 
their notions of God's being never angry, and of his being by 
nature incapable of doing hurt, so far, as in a great measure 
to take away the fear of punishment. Or if they allowed that 
God, or the gods, sometimes inflict punishments upon men 
in this present state, yet they seem generally to have rejected 
those of the life to come. It is true, that they could not help 
acknowledging that it was useful to society, that the people 
should believe them ; and accordingly they frequently expres- 
sed themselves in a popular way, as if they thought it reason* 
able to admit, that there are punishments prepared for bad 
men after death, but at other times they plainly discarded 
them, and represented all fears of that kind as the efiects of 
superstition $ and this, as shall be shown in the next chapter, 



* PluUrcb. adirers. Colot. torn. II. p. 1 124. edit XyL 
f Ibid. p. 550. A. 
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came arlet^thtcrhayea very b^ effect upon the.p^pla^tOSk^j 
gelve& iTliere was therefore great need of a. divine. irei^^4h^ 
tioD, to aiKakcsn in men a sense of the divine justice^ and ^ 
the dreadful consequences of a life of sin and disobedience*.^ 
The great usefulness «nd excellency of the Gospel Revelation: 
applanB in this^ that not only the future happiness of the 
righteous, is placed in the most glorious lighti .but the wrath 
of Ood is there revealed frimi heaven, against all ungodliness 
and um^hteousness of men. 



Vot. IL Tt 
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CHAP. VIII. 

2%tf generality of ihepeopiet espedaUy in ike politer nations of Greece and Rme, 
had fallen in a great measurejrom the belief of ajuture state, btfore the time of 
our Saviour*! appearing. This is particularly shown concerning the Greekst by 
the testimonies of Socrates and Potybius, The same thing appears Vfith regortf 
to the Romans, Future punishments were disregarded and ridicuUd even amm% 
the vulgar, who, in this. Jell from the religion ^ their ancestors, 2%e resW' 
rection of the body njected by the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 

"We have pretty largely considered the sentiments of the phi- 
losophersi with regard to the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state. And it appears, that instead of confirming and 
establishing the ancient traditions concerning it, which had 
spread very generally among the nations, they greatly weak- 
ened and corrupted it. In this, as well as in other instances, 
whilst they pretended to an extraordinary penetration above 
the vulgar, they helped to lead them astray, and subverted 
some of the most important principles, which lie at the foun- 
dation of all religion. Many of them absolutely and avowed- 
ly rejected the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and a 
ftiture state of rewards and punishments, and treated it with 
contempt and ridicule. Others talked very waveringly aod 
uncertainly about it. This had a bad influence upon the 
people, especially in Greece, where they affected to be admirers 
of wisdom, and to be thought to excel the rest of mankind in 
knowledge. 

What the sentiments of the Athenians were upon this sub- 
ject, even so early as the time of Socrates, plainly appears 
from several passages of Plato's Phsedo. One of Socrates' 
disciples, Cebes, tells him, that the doctrine he taught con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul and a future state, '* met 
** with little credit among men." n^XX^v a^jrtar/av ira^s^t/ av^^utmtg. 
That ^' most men seemed to think that the soul was immedi* 
<< ately dissolved at death, and that it vanished and was dissi- 
<< pated, like the wind or smoke, or became nothing at all : 
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*^ and that it needed no small persuasion and faith to believe, 
** that the soul exists, and has some power and intelligence 
<^ after the man is dead."* Socrates himself had said the same 
thing just before, and his doctrine was not believed by the ge- 
nerality. ToTi ^oXkoig a'Ttariav 'ffa^s^u. Simmias, another of the 
dialogists in the Fhsedo, represents it as the opinion of many, 
that the soul is dissipated when a man dies, and that this is 
the end of its existence.f And Socrates, speaking of the 
soul's being blown away, and perishing with the body, de- 
clares, that this was what was said by most men, ug <pd(f{v 0/ 

From these testimonies it plainly appears, that the mortali- 
ty of the soul was a doctrine which prevailed among the Athe- 
nians in the time of Socrates, who were looked upon as the 
most learned and polite of all the Grecians. This shows, 
that the representations of a future state, made in the myste- 
ries, had no great effect among the Athenians, in preserving 
or promoting the belief of a future state, though there were 
no people who professed a greater veneration for the myste- 
ries than they did, into which they were generally initiated. 
And indeed those representations were little fitted to beget 
the solid belief of it in those that attended upon them« A 
future state was not taught there in grave and serious dis- 
courses, so as to instruct the people to form proper notions 
concerning it, but by shows and representations which might 
strike the senses, and make some present impression on the 
imagination ; but were not fitted to enlighten the understand- 
ing, and produce a real and lasting conviction in the mind. 
And there is no great reason to think, that the state of things 
among the Athenians grew better afterwards, but rather the 
contrary. Since it was after the days of Socrates, that the 
Cyrenaics, Cynics, Stoics, arose and flourished, and the wide 
extended sect of the Epicureans, as well as the several kinds 



* Plato. Opera, p. 580. G, H. et p. 581. A. edit. Lugd. 
f Ibid. p. 384. C. 
\ Ibid. p. 585. G. 
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of sceptics, all of whom either absolntely denied a future 
state, or represented it as utterly uncertain. 

And as to those of the people who belicTed a future state, 
and some kind of happiness reserved for good men after deatb, 
they seem to have entertained no very encouraging notion 
of it, and to have had low and mean ideas of that future fe& 
city. Though they represented the condition of good mai 
after death in the lower regions, as preferable to that of tbe 
wicked, yet they looked upon it to be uncomfortable at best, 
and that the state of those who continued in life was modi 
more desirable. Thus, in Homer's Odyssey, Achilles (thoi^ 
he was one of the heroic souls) tells Ulysses, who met hira in 
the shades below, that he had rather be a rustic on earth, serf- 
ing a poor man for hire, and having but scanty fare, than to 
have a large empire over all the dead. There are other pas- 
sages of Homer to the same purpose, which make a mdan- 
choly representation of the state of the dead in Hades, even 
those of them that were in Elysium : though he sometimes 
represents it, as Virgil does afterwards, as a delectable r^on, 

Hato, in the beginning of his third Republic, takes notice 
of several of those passages in Homer, in which the souls in 
Hades are represented as disconsolate, and lamenting their 
condition. And he finds fault with them on a political ac- 
count, as tending to weaken men's courage, and make them 
afraid of death. But the authority of Homer, who was look- 
ed upon as a great divine, and in a manner inspired, would 
go further with the people than that of Plato, whose sublime 
speculations were comparatively little regarded. And he 
himself in his Cratylus, where he endeavours to give high 
and honourable thoughts of Pluto and Hades, yet represents 
it as greatly dreaded by the vulgar, who looked upon it as a 
dismal and gloomy abode. So that those among the people 
who believed a future state, could not be properly said to 
hope for it. It was rather to them an object of dread : and 
therefore St. Paul justly gives it as the character of the Hea- 
thens in general, that they were " without hope.' 



»>« 



• Epfa. u. 12. 1 Theas. iy. 13. 
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There is a remarkable passage of Polybius which shows 
that the disbelief of a future state was in his time become 
▼ery common and fashionables both among persons of supe* 
rior rank, and among the lower kind of people. That sage 
author blames the great men and magistrates as very much 
wanting in true policy, in that, whereas the ancients had, 
with great wisdom, propagated the belief of a future state, 
and particularly of future punishments among the multitude, 
which could scarce be kept in order but by the terror of those 
panishments ; the men of that age inconsiderately and ab- 
surdly rejected them, and thereby encouraged the people to 
despise those terrors. And to this he attributes the great 
and general want of honesty among the Greeks, and the 
little regard that was paid to an oath or to their trust.* The 
learned bishop of Gloucester, who has quoted that passage 
at large, makes this just observation upon it, that Polybius 
ascribes the approaching ruin of the Greeks, and their having 
fidlen from their ancient virtue and glory to <* a certain liber- 
*< tinism, which had spread amongst the people of condition, 
•* who piqued themselves on a penetration superior ixy their 
*• ancestors and to the people, of regarding, and preposter- 
*• onsly teaching others to regard, the restraints of religion as 
•* illusory and unmanly ."f And I cannot help observing 
that Polybius himself, who considers this matter merely as a 
politician, in that very passage where he blames the great 
men among the Greeks for encouraging the people to disbe- 
lieve and despise future punishments, represents them as no 
better than useful fictions : and how could it be expected, 
that the people should be much influenced by notions, which 
they had reason to think those who proposed them to their 
belief did not themselves believe ? 

Polybius, indeed, in the passage here referred to, praises 
the Romans for having acted in this matter much more wisely 
than the Greeks, and showing a greater regard to religion, 



* Polyb. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 54, 55. 

f Dhr. Leg. vol. II. book iii. sect 1. p. 79, 80, 81. 4th edit. 
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which, he observes, had a good effect upon the morals of the 
people. And it is true, that in the ancient and most virtnooi 
times of the Roman republic, the doctrine of a future state, 
and particularly of future punishments, seems to have been 
generally received and believed among the people. Bat 
afterwards this doctrine fell into discredit, and was despised 
m the more learned and civilized, but dissolute ages of the 
Roman states when they became abandoned to vice and li- 
centiousness. In proportion as the Greek learning and phi- 
losophy made a progress among the Romans, the ancient tra- 
ditionary belief of future rewards and punishments was re- 
jected. How much the disbelief of future retributions pre- 
vailed among the great men and gentlemen at Rome appean 
from what Caesar said in full senate in his speech on occasioD 
of Catiline's conspiracy, where he^penly declares, << to those 
** that live in sorrow and misery, death is a repose from their 
'^ calamities, not a torment : that it puts an end to all the 
** evils mortals are subject to : and that beyond it there is no 
*^ place left for anguish or joy. — In luctu atque miseriis mor- 
** tem serumnarum requiem, non cruciatum esse ; earn cuncta 
** mortalium mala dissolvere : ultra neque curse neque gaudio 
•* locum esse."* Here he probably expresses the general 
sentiments of the Roman gentlemen at that time, as well as 
his own ; or else he would not have delivered himself thus on 
that occasion, when it was his interest not to say any thing 
which might give offence to his hearers.f Cato, in his cele- 



* Apud. Sallust. Bel. Catilin. cap. 51. 

f That this continued to be the prevailing opinion among the gentlemen of 
Rome, may be gathered from what Pliny, the famous naturalist, who lived a con- 
siderable time after Cassar, confidently pronounces, ** All men are in the tame 
<* condition after their last day as before their first ; nor have they any more 
** sense either in body or soul afler they are dead, than before they were bom. 
*' Omnibus k supremo die eadem quee ante primum ; nee magis k morte sensos 
*' ullus, aut corporis aut animse, quam ai^te natalem.*' And in what follows^ he 
endeavours to expose the absurdity of that opinion which attributes immortality 
to the soul : and says, " these are childish and senseless fictions of mortals, who 
» are ambitious of a never-ending existence. — Puerilium ista deliramentorum, 
** avidsque nunquam de&inere mortalitatis commenta sunt*' Hist. Nat. lib. vii. 
cap. 55, 
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brated speech in answer to Caesar, slightly passes over what 
he had said against a future state, with only insinuating, that 
<^ Caesar looked upon those things to be fables, which are re- 
<< lated concerning the Inferi, where bad men, far from the 
** mansions of the virtuous, are confined to dreary abodes, 
^^ abominable and full of horrors. — Caesar bene et composite 
** panlo ante in hoc ordine de vita et morte disseruit, credo, 
*' falsa existumans ea quae de Inferis memorantur, diverso 
** itinere malos a bonis loca tetra, inculta, foeda, atque for- 
^ midolosa habere."^ And, Cicero, in his fourth oration 
against Catiline, spoken on the same occasion, says, <' That 
^< in order to deter wicked men, the ancients would have it 
** believed, that punishments were prepared for the impious 
<* in the infernal regions, that they might be under the influ- 
** ence of fear in this life, because they were sensible, that if 
** these were taken away, death itself was not to be dreaded. 
<^ Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido improbis esset posita, 
^^ apud inferos ejusmodi quaedam illi antiqui supplicia impiis 
^< constituta esse voluerunt : quod videlicet intelligebant, his 
** remotis, non esse mortem ipsam pertimescendam."f It is 
observable, that both Cato and Cicero mention the doctrine 
of future punishments as held by the ancients ; but neither of 
them charge Caesar with falsehood or with impiety in denying 
it : nor does either of them attempt to prove the truth of 
that doctrine, or oiFer any arguments to support it And 
indeed, Cato, who was a rigid Stoic, if he followed the opinions 
of his sect, could lay little stress on future punishments, 
which they generally discarded. And it appears from several 
passages before produced, that Cicero looked upon them to 
be vain and groundless terrors. What Caesar said in the 
senate, Cicero declared more fully in an assembly of the 
Roman people : which he would not have done, if he had 
not known that this was the opinion which generally prevailed 
among the people at that time4 

* Sallust. ubi supra, cap. 59, f Orat in Catilin. 4to. sect 4. 

I S€t hcrt abott, p. 320. 
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It Imui been already observed, thai in his first book of tbe 
Tuscnlan Disputations^ where be argues for the immortglilj 
of tbe soul, he represents the stories of future punishments ss 
what scarce any body believed at Rome. To which may 
be added what he says in the person cS Balbns, in his second 
book of the Nature of the Gods, ^^ what old woman can be 
^< found so senseless, as to be afraid of the monstrous thii^ 
^ in the infernal r^ons, which were anciently believed ?— 
<< Quae anus tarn excors inveniri potest, quae ilia, quae quoo- 
<< dam credebantur, apud inferos portents extimescat?** 
Jovenal, who, like the other poets, generally q)eaks agreeably 
to the popular sentiinents, says the same thing, and .represents 
the ancient accounts of the infernal regions as universally 
and disbelieved even by the meanest of tbe people. 



** Esse aliquos manesp et lubterranea regna, 

« Et oontum, et Stjgio ranas in gurgite nigniy 

** Atque unA tranrire Tadnm tot millui cjmbA 

** Nee pueri credunt, niai qui nondum are UTaiitiir."f 

Sextus Empiricus, indeed, pretends that there was as general 
a consent in believing the poetic fables of hell, as in believing 
the being of a God.:|: But that famous sceptic does not re- 
present this matter fairly. He says it only with a view to 
weaken the argument for the existence of a Deity drawn from 
the general consent of nations concerning it. For the testis 
monies which have been produced plainly show, that at the 
time when he wrote, the stories about the Inferi met with very 
little credit in the world. 

I would observe by the way, that the poetical represents- 
tions of a future state, especially those relating to future pun- 
ishments, were in effect the same that were made use of in 
the mysteries, and which I have shown, were then little re- 
garded even among the people. *' It is true, that Celsus in a 
passage cited before, pretends that the doctrine of future pun- 



* De Nat. Dcor. lib. ii. cap, 2. , . j- Juven. Satyr. IJ. lin. 149. et seq. 

\ Adren. FbyaiCi lil>. Tiii. cap. 2. 
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idiments was equally taught among the Pagans as among the 
Christians, especially by those who were the interpreters of 
the sacred rites, and the mystagogues, who initiated persons 
into the mysteries, or presided in them. But then in what 
follows he supposes, that though both the mystagogues and 
the Christians taught future punishments, yet they differed in 
their accounts of them; and that the question was, which of 
their accounts were truest Origen, in his reflections on this 
passage observes, that it is reasonable to think, that they had 
the truth on their side, whose doctrine on this head had such 
an influence on their hearers, that they lived as if they were 
persuaded of the truth of it : that the Jews and Christians 
are mightily afiected with the persuasion they have of the 
future rewards of good men, and punishments of the wicked. 
** But," says he, " let Celsus, or any other man that pleases, 
** show any persons who have been wrought upon by the ter- 
•* rors of the eternal punishments as represented by the mys- 
•* tagogues :** where he intimates, that the mysteries had very 
little cfiect, and made small impressions on the minds of men.* 
And he elsewhere observes, that Celsus taught, that the 
Christians only feigned the things they taught concerning a 
future state, to fill the vulgar with amazement, and did not 
declare the truth ; and Compares them with those who in the 
Bacchanalian mysteries produced tdi, (pdafiata. tuiI bi^fmra, spec- 
tres and terrible appearances ; where Celsus seems plainly to 
intimate that the representations made of these things in the 
mysteries were only fictions designed to frighten the people^ 
and had no foundation in truth.f To which Origen an« 
swers, whether what is said concerning the Bacchanalian 
mysteries be credible or not, let the Greeks declare: the 
Christians are only concerned to defend their own doctrines. 
Strabo, an author justly esteemed, who flourished under, 
the reign of the emperor Augustus, saith of the Indian Brah- 
mins, that they composed fables, like Plato, concerning the 



* Origen. cont. Cda. lib. Tiii. p. 406, 409, edit. Spenser, 
t Ibid. lib. iv. p. 167. 
Vol. II. Utt 
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immortality of the soul, and the jadgments ci Hades ; where 
he seems to pronoance all these thmgs to be only fables and 
fictioni.* Plutarch, who lived sometime after the comnig 
of our Saviour, in his treatise which is . designed to proves 
That it is not possible to Hve pleasurably according to Ae 
tenets of Epicurus, observes^ that the vulgar, •# wOJ^ die 
most of mankind, were ready to admit, what he calls ^ the 
<< fiibulous hope of immortality, but that ibey had no fear 
** of the punishments said to be in Hades,"— owt; feCy «^; rfir h 
idau.f And again he says, ^< There are not many that fear 
*< these tilings:", and he treats them as fabulous relattoa% 
and the tales of mothers and i]ur8es4 « The same author in 
Us tract, De sera Numinis Vindicta, having said that duriiy 
this life the soul is in a conflict, and when that is over re- 
ceives according to its deserts, adds, << but what rewards or 
^ punishments the soul being alone (that is, separated from the 
^body) receives for the things done in the past life, aie 
^ nothing to us, who are alive, but are disbelieved, and hid 
*^ fixMn u%"— ydiv 1/91 ir^ i^^ !^imag^ &Xk' dmkromfu xas AavtfdiiMki* 
Where he shows that in his days the rewards and puaish- 
ments of a ^ture state were little regarded or believedrfay 
the generality, of the Heathens, and were looked upon as things 
that did not concern them* And the truth is, that in the 
Fagan theology, provided a man were diligent in observing 
the established rites of worship, towards the popular deitie% 
hem^ht pass for a religious man, though he believed no- 
thing at all of the world to come. But no sooner did they 
embrace Christianity, but it wrought in them the most firm 
and solid persuasion of a future state of rewards and .pun- 
idiments, which neither their boasted mysteries, nor the 
writings of their ablest philosophers, were able to efilect he^ 
fore. 

I have hitherto taken little notice of the writings of the 



• Strabo lib. xt. 

f Plutarch. Oper. torn. II. p. 1104. C. edit Xyh 

t Ibid. torn. II. p. 1105. B. edit X7L 
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poets. There are several passages in them, which proceed 
upon the supposition of the rewards and punishments of a 
future state. And something of this kind made a part of the 
poetical machinery ; yet they express themselves on several 
occasions, as if they thought deatli brought an utter extinc* 
tion of being, and took away all sense of evil. Plutarch, in 
his Consolation to Apollonius, quotes this passage of an an- 
cient poet, that no grief or evil touches the dead, 

He there also cites another passage from a poet, signifying 
that the dead man is in the same condition he was in before 
he was born.* StobsBus ascribes the first of these passages to 
^schylus. There are passages of the same kind in Epichav^ 
mus, in Sophocles, Euripides, and Astydamas, referred to 
by the learned Dr. Whitby, who all, says he, agree in this, 
that the dead are sensible of no grief or evil.f 

As to the Roman poets, I need not mention the famous 
Lucretius, who published a system of Epicureanism, which 
lite^^deatoured to recommeiid to his 'countrymen, f>y tdl ' the 
lAarms^of poetry, and particularly eidiolied' his philosopbieil 
llero for freeing men from' the dread of 'putiishment^' aftir 
deatk dA-nd it is well knowto, that both theP Oreek and Ito- 
matipoetffdralw arguments from 'this consideration^ that fife 
iftshopt,- and death shall pdt an utter" end to our existence ;'to 
ni^ men to lay hold' on thef present oppditunity for* g^rillg 
t» full indulgence to their appetitesji acbording^ to ih^ libiea^ 
tine maxim, **Let us eat anfl drifak, for td^-morrbw w^ idi^ 
Several passages of- this kind* might be produced ih»n Striilb 
and othei^-of tfai^ Greeks. To the same purpose is that noted 
passage of Catullus, 

** Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amamut— 
" Soles occidere et redire possunt : 



* Plutarch. Opera, torn. II. p. 109. £. 
f Whitby's Commentary on S Tim. i. 10* 
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** Nobis Gum Mintl occidit bra? ii lui, 
" Nox est fMnrpetua una dunDionds." 

and Horace, 

« ViUe summs brem spem DOS Tttat inchotre loagam: 
** Jam nox te premet fabuUeque Manes.*' 

Lib. I. Ode iv. IS, 

See also lib. i. Ode xi. and other passages of the same kind, 
Pcrsias also represents it as the language of many of his 
time, 

** Indulge genio : carpcmns dulcia : noslniiB mt 
" Quod TiTis : dnis ec Manes et £ibula fies.** 

SiitfT. w. 151, 153' 

I shall only add one passage more from Seneca the Trage- 
dian, 

** Post mortem nihil eit^ ipsaqne mois nibiV— 
** Qiueris quo jaceas port obitum loco, 
" Quo Don Data jacent.** 



I would conclude with observing, that as to the remrrec- 
tioii of the body, neither the philosophers nor the vulgar 
among the Greeks and Romans seem to have had any notion 
of it. When St. Paul, in his excellent discourse to the 
Athenians, spoke of the resurrection of the dead, we are told 
bis hearers mocked or treated it with contempt, as a strange 
doctrine which they had never heard of before.* The Epi- 
cureans and Stoics are particularly mentioned. But it was 
equally true of all the other sects of philosophers. Those 
who argued most for the immortality of the soul, as the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists, held the doctrine of the resnrreo- 
tion of the body in contempt. And this indeed flowed from 
the principles of their philosophy. For they looked upon 
the body to be the prison and sepulchre of the soul, into 
which it was sent down by way of punishment for sins com- 



* Acts xvii. 18, 20^ 32. 
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mitted in a former state: that the happiness of the soul con- 
sisted in its being loosed and disengaged from the body : and 
that a resurrection of the body, or the soul's being again 
united to it, if it were possible, was far from being a desir- 
able thing. Celsus calls it the hope of worms, a very filthy 
and abominable, as well as an impossible thing ; and that it 
is what God neither can nor will do, as being base and con- 
trary to nature.* But it is to be observed, that the latter 
Platonists and Pythagoreans after Christianity appeared, sup- 
posed that purified souls after their departure from the body 
were invested with shining, agile, celestial bodies, pretty 
nearly answering St. Paul's description of the risen bodies of 
the saints, in the noble account he gives of the change which 
shall pass upon them at the resurrection. And it is very 
probable, that, in this as well as other instances, they im- 
proved their notions from the Gospel discoveries, though be- 
ing no friends to Christianity, they were unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the obligation. See Dr. Whitby, in his Anno- 
tations on 1 Cor. XV. 4«4. 

It is said, indeed, that there were some notions of the re- 
surrection of the body among the ancient Persians. And 
some think that to this Diogenes Laertius has a referencef 
when he gives it as a part of the doctrine of the ancient Ma- 
^ ayaC/dOtfsff^o/ rot); k^^u^w^y xai m<^ai i&avoirovg,-^^^* That 
^< men shall live again, and be immortal."f And it is not 
improbable, that some notion of the resurrection of the body 
might have been part of the original tradition, derived along 
with the notion of the immortality of the soul from the first 
ages. That it obtained among the Jews a considerable time 
before the coming of our Saviour, appears from the account 
given us of Eleazar, and of the. mother and her seven sonSy 
who were put to the most cruel torments for their religion 
under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, and who 
comforted themselves with the hopes that God would raise 



* Orig. CQUU Cels. lib. ▼. p. 24a f Liuirt in Prooem. legm. 9. 
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dMBi fimn tke dtscL* And.to tbis the MMred writer oftdit 
ipttle to the. Hdbrewi probably refers whtn lie apeajujof 
iht'jpiif* men in fdrmer^tiiiiflii: wbii^ ^f werei^lortiaKedt sol 
<^4taqiCiBg. deIiTsranoe» that tbcj -migbl obtiuii a . beCtj^v^ffp* 
^ ■uereelioii.''4- ..from flcAenl pgMwgw is tbe Nmt TciCfr' 
nmMv k is evideqt, ibai Hm .i«9» 4ii doobrio^ genecall^ <» 
MTod ABxmg Uie.Jew!% al the tive of the fint poUishing of 
the Ooopelt cB;o«|it by the jSeddnoeosp i^io fer tfaet.rcMOft 
hjd^aafll liienicicit timong 4he'peoy|»». JBtiHhe aotione^jlhe 
Ibmgcnendly enteirtftiiiedioC;the:JPeinrm^^ toJieit 

¥•» i^ery {;voe^.reif.ia moaifttt fimn tNi elgectiop of.4he 
BuUaeeea i^^aintt it|.aiidjirhicblh^yiirfieeifit#. looe.hiyiM* 
■MWfiy jlilLoiir Savioiiri taught .them to fiMrm-inore joH a^d 
■driiiiie notioiii concenuog.itf -,i - ^ .nr ,..tf ...m a, .i^ 
-fijftthorefiire we auppoie leaie notien i#f itbe emirreetioik^-^f 
the bodv;to haie heoai fttmonnntFitod to « i< »pV w M i in theifint 
i^gBi^Jt hecame aoou ooffrppted andi'ObfQiiredir AndifSonif) 
learned peraons have soppoMld, that the i ^QCtnee afwA^ 
tranimigration of sobhi, which became ?eiy graer«l,.«M|i a 
eermptiflo and depraTaticm of :that doctrine^ and at Jength 
grMtly contributed to destroy the true nolien of it. : .. ,.>4 
. / Perhaps also it was owing to a corruption of the doetriae 
aCitbe resurrection of tbe body, that in many. parts.. qf ibi 
aorld,' where they held a life after this» the notion they ha4 
oC it seems to have been this, that it shall be a life peiW^ 
like the present,' with the same . bodily wants, the same fBtta> 
aiasaand onployments, and the same enjoyments and ^e%- 
aoresy which they had herew Henoe it was .that amei^ 
iome.nations.it was customary. fer the. women, the slawb 
tha.sttbjeets..or friends of the. deceased, to Icill themsehwb 
ihatt in tbe ^thct world they might >serve . ihoee whom they 
loved and respected in^lhis* Such was^iha practice asumg^ 
aiMnenli* I)anes,l as ; Bartholinas iafonauijnsy in hia Bswah 
Antiqmdes. Thus also it still is in Japan, Macassar^ and . 



<» 2 MMo<b. idliip. H and vH. f Hekzi.«5. 
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Other places. It is said to be a custom in Guinea, that when 
a king dies many are slain, and their bloody carcase buried 
with him, that they may again live with him in the other 
world.* It was formerly a well known custom in the Ea^ 
Indies for women to kill themselves after the death of tbeit 
husbands, that they might accompany them in the nekt 
life/ And so lately as in the year 1710, when the prince of 
Morava, on the coast of Coromandel, died, aged' above 
eighty years, his wives, to the number of forty-seven, weils 
burned with his corpse.f We are told also, that in* Tenk 
Firma, in America, when any of their casiques dies, his chi€f 
servants, men and women, kill themselves to serve him iti 
theother world, and they bury with them maize and othet' 
provisions, for thdir subsistence.^: And it is said condeming 
the disciples 6f Foe in China, that some of them, when they 
meet vrith obstacles to their passions, go together to hang or 
drown themselves, that when they rise together again, they 
may become husband and wife.$ 

Mons. de Montesquieu, who mentions some of these things, 
is of opinion, that this flows not so much from a belief of 
the immortality of the soul, as of the resurrection of the 
body : from whence they drew this consequence, that after their 
death men would have the same sentiments, necessities, and 
passions as now. I do not deny but this might have been 
occasioned by an abuse or misunderstanding of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. But it does not necessarily 
follow, that they believed the same body that died would rise 
again, though probably they thought the soul would have 
bodies of the like kind, or corporeal vehicles, which would 



* English Acquisitions in Guinea, p. S2. 

f There is a particular account of this in a letter from F. Martin to F. d* 
Villette, who were both of them minionaries in that country. Concerning 
which, see Millar's History of the Propagation of Christianity, Vol. II. p. 
154* 155. 

I Perrier's Collection of Voyages, p. 194. 

§ See a tract of a Chinese philosopher in Du Halde's History of China, Vol 
IIL p. S72. English translation. 
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have the same wants, necessities, and enjoyments, as tbey 
have at present. But the remark which that celebrated au- 
thor makes upon the whole is very judicious. <* That it is 
<< not sufficient that religion should establish the doctrine of 
^ a future state, but it should also direct to a proper use of 
** it ; and that this is admirably done by the Christian re- 
<' Hgion, The doctrine of a future state is there represented 
« as the object of faith, and not of sense or knowledge ; and 
<< even the resurrection of the body, as there taught, leads to 
<< spiritual ideas."* How admirably our Saviour, and his 
apostles who wrote under the direction of his Spirit, have pro- 
vided against the abuse of the doctrine of the resurrectioPi 
and what noble ideas they have given of it, will be evident 
to any one that impartially considers what is said of it bj 
our blessed Lord, Luke xx. 35, 36. and by St. Paul, 1 
Cor. XV* from the 42d verse to the end ; and 1 Thess. iv. 
13—18. 



* L'Esprit de Loix, vol. II. liyre xziv. chap. 19. p. 167. e<fit. Edinb. 
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CHAP. IX. 

9 ' 

Our Lord Jesut Christ brought life and immortalUt/ into tlie most dear and open 
Ught, by the GospeL He both gave the fullest assurance of that everlasting hap- 
pinest which is prepared fir good men in a future states and made the most in- 
viting discoveries (if the nature and greatness of that hajipiness* The Gospel aUo 
contains express declarations concerning the punishment which shall be inflicted 
upon the wicked in a future state* The necessity and importance of this part of 
the Gospel Revelation shown* The conclusion ; with some general reflections upon 
the whole* 

]^ROM the account whicb hath been given of the state of the 
Heathen world, with respect to the belief of a state of future 
rewards and punishments, it appears, that some notion of this 
obtained among the nations from the remotest antiquity : that 
the most eminent Pagan writers represent it as a tradition, 
which obtained long before the ages of learning and philoso- 
phy, and which was regarded as of divine original : that in 
process of time, this tradition became greatly corrupted, and 
was mixed with fables and fictions by the poets and mytholo- 
^ists, and by the legislators and civil magistrates too, with a 
view to adapt it to the gross imaginations of the people, and 
to serve political purposes, and the interests of society and go- 
vernment : that afterwards, when the philosophers arose, who 
pretended to* an extraordinary penetration above the vulgar, 
and to examine every thing by the rules of strict reasoning, 
they in this, as \\ell as other instances, corrupted the ancient 
traditions, and for the most part, rejected the immortality of 
the soul, and a state of rewards and punishments; that those 
of them who professed to believe it, the chief of whom 
were the Pythagoreans and Platonists, generally placed it oh 
wrong foundations, and argued for it from principles which 
were either false or not to be depended upon : that those who 
sometimes expressed themselves strongly in favour of the im- 
mortality of the soul and a future state, at other times said 
tbings which seem to be inconsistent with that belief; or, if 

Vol. II. X X 
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they really believed it, they did not pretend to a certainty, aad 
frequently spoke of it in a way which diowed they had not 
attained to a satisfying conviction concerning it : that their 
doctrine of future rewards was so managed, as to yield little 
comfort and encouragement to the generality of good and . 
virtuous persons; and if they sometimes said high things of 
that future happiness, it related chiefly to some eminent and 
privileged souls, such as legislators, heroes, and philosophen^ 
and those who distinguished themselves by public services, and 
by their bravery in war : that as to future punishments, though 
they were sensible that it was useful to society to have thoD 
believed, yet they generally rejected them, and advanced suck 
notions of the divine goodness, as left little room ibr punidiv 
ments in a future state ; and they frequently treated all hm 
of any evil after death, as the effects of a vain and -foolidli 
superstition. 

This account of the sentiments of the ancient philosophen^ 
especially those of Greece and Rome, with regard to a fujuie 
state, is far from coming up to the high idea many have con* 
ceived of them ; but that it is not a wrong charge, has, I think, 
been sufficiently shown in the foregoing part of this treadle. 
And though some remains of the ancient traditions concern- 
ing a future state of retributions were still to be found among 
the people, yet they were in a great measure worn away, 
and had lost their force and influence, even among the vulgar 
Pagans, about the time when the gospel was published to the 
world. 

As to the Jews, we have the testimony of our blessed Lord 
himself, and of the sacred writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that the doctrine of a future state was an article of the religion 
of the ancient patriarchs, the ancestors of their nation.* And 
though there is no express mention of a future happiness 
among the promises of the law of Moses, taken in the literal 
sense, yet that the belief of a future state obtained among that 



* Matt xxiL 29, 31, 32. Heb. si. 9, 10, 13, 15, 16. 
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pec^Ie, appears to me^ for seyeral reasons, highly probable ; 
but their notions of it seem to have been mixed with much ob- 
scanty. There was a considerable sect among them at the 
time of our Saviour's coming, viz. the Sadducees, who pro- 
fessed a strict adherence to the law of Moses, and yet denied 
a future state. And though the body of the Jewish nation be- 
lieved, they entertained very imperfect and gross notions of 
that future felicity, and particularly of the resurrection of the 
body. 

In these circumstances it pleased God in his great wisdom 
and goodness, to grant a new revelation of his will to man- 
kind, in which, as he made the clearest discoveries of his own 
glorious perfections and governing providence, to lead m^i 
to the right knowledge and adoration of him, the only true . 
God^ and gave them the most holy and excellent precepts to 
guide them in the practice of universal righteousness and vir- 
tue ; so the more effectually to animate them to their duty, 
he hath given them the most express and certain assurances of 
eternal life, as the reward of their sincere and persevering, 
though not absolutely perfect, obedience. We are not left 
merely to collect it by deductions and inferences, which, how- 
ever just, are apt to leave the mind in doubt and uncertainty, 
but it is clearly and directly revealed in the most plain and 
expUcit terms possible, and which admit of no ambiguity or 
evasion. I need not insist upon the proof of this to any that 
have the least acquaintance with the New Testament. It is 
well known that these sacred writings every where abound 
with the most strong and positive declarations, concerning a 
future everlasting glory and blessedness, prepared for the good 
and righteous. And, accordingly, onechief design of the jGps* 
pel Revelation is to teach men to rise in their thoughts, af- 
fin^ons, and views, above this vain and transitory worlds 
to that future heavenly state ; to fit and prepare them for it, 
and to engage them to act as the heirs and expectants of a 
blessed immortality. This is the proper characteristic and 
distinguishing glory of the religion of Jesus. We have now 
as much certainty of that eternal life, as we can reasonably 
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expect»* till we oureeWcs are so happy as to be admitted to the 
aotoal poflsesaion and enjoyment of it. For we are assured of 
itby the express word and promise of God himself brouj^ 
U> «s by the most credible and illustrious messenf^r that codd 
be sent from Iieaven to mankind, << even the only*begoUea 
<*of the Father, full of grace and truth/' who came <<from 
'* his bosom to declare him to us," and who is justly called the 
** Amen, the fidthful and true Witness."* All the attesta- 
tions which were given to bis divine mission, which were as 
great as could reasonably be expected or desiredyf may ■bo 
be regarded as divine attestations to the truth of the doctrine 
hd taught in his heavenly Father's name, and especially of the 
doctrine of eternal life, which was the main scope and ulti- 
•^nate design of the revelations he brought. His testimony, 
therefore, concerning it, is the testimony of God htmsel£ 
** I have not spoken of myself," saith he, ^^ but the Father 
<< which hath sent me, he gave me commandment what I 
'< should say, and what I should speak. And I know that his 
** commandment is life everlasting.''^: 

But that which gave the most glorious attestation, both to 
his divine mission in general, and particularly to the truth of 
the doctrine concerning the resurrection of the dead and eter- 
nal life, was his own rising again from the dead, as he him- 
self had promised and foretold. ** He showed himself alive 
*< after his passion," to his apostles and other unexceptionable 
witnesses, by ^* many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
*^ forty days, and speaking of the* things pertaining to the 
**^ kingdom of God."§ And as a farther proof of his resur- 



* John i. 14, 18. Rev. iii. 14. And what adds a peculiar force to his testi- 
mony is, that he is not only the publisher, but is constituted, by the divine ^s- 
dom and grace, the Author and Giver of that eternal life, to them that obey 
him ; as having done and suffered all that was required of him, in order to our 
redemption and salvation. See Heb. v. 9, 12. John vi.x. xvii. 

f See concerning this, the first volume of this Work, in the last chapter. 
\ John xii. 49. § Acts i. 3. 
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rection and exaltation, he poured forth upon them, according 
to bis promise, his holy spirit from on high, by which they 
were endued with extraordinary gifts and powers, and w^re 
enabled to preach the Gospel among the nations, in the naiae 
of a crucified and risen Saviour : ¥ God bearing them wit- 
<< ness with signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts 
** of the Holy Ghost, according to his will."* And eternal life 
was a principal article of the Gospel they preached : ^< This is 
<< the record," saith St. John, «* that God hath given to us 
<< eternal life; and this life is in his Spn."f 

As our Lord Jesus Christ h^th assured us of the certaintyt 
80 he hath also made far clearer and fuller discoveries of the 
nature and greatness of that future happiness, them the world 
was ever favoured with before. 

It is not only represented to us as a state of rest, in which 
good men shall be absolutely exempted from all the evils and 
sorrows to which they are now obnoxious ; % but as including 
the full perfection of. our nature, in the enjoyment of all that 
good which is necessary to our complete felicity. The *^ spirits 
^^ of just men shall then be made perfect."^ They shall be 
enlightened with divine knowledge. We now ^< know in 
•* part," saith St. Paul, " but when that which is perfect is 
*< come, then that which is in part shall be done away."|| And 
he there represents our present high attainments in knowledge 
as no better in comparison than the crude jmperfect ideas of a 
child, compared with the knowledge of a man arrived to a ildl 
maturity of reason. But what is especially to be considered 
is, that the souls of the righteous shall then be made perfect 
in holiness, goodness, and purity, which is the highest glory 
and excellence of the reasonable nature : and not only shall 
, their souls be raised to a high degree of perfection in that fu- 
ture state, but their bodies too. Man is in his original consti- 



« Heb. iL 4. t 1 John v. 11. \ Heb. iv. 9. Re?, xzl 4. 
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totion an embodied spirit. Though the rational soul is the 
noblest part of our nature, yet it is not the whole of it. Nor 
could the whole man be properly said to be made perfect in 
bliss, if the body, which was from the beginning, a constitu- 
ent paKof his frame, in which he lived and acted during his 
abode on earth, were left utterly to perish in the grave. Eter- 
nal life, therefore, as it signifies the happiness of our entire 
nature, takes in not merely the immortality of the soul, when 
separated from the body, but the resurrection of the body too, 
and the immortal existence of the whole man, body and soul 
united, in a state of felicity and perfection. And of this our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath given us the fullest and most satisfying 
assurance. 

The Jews, as was before observed, at the time of our Sa- 
viour^s coming, generally professed to believe the resurrection 
of the body : but their notions of it seem for the most part to 
have been very rude and gross. Our Lord, therefore, takes 
occasion to raise them to more just and sublime conceptions of 
it He declares, in answer to the objections of the Sadducees, 
That " the children of this world marry, and are given in mar- 
** riage, but they that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
*< world, and the resurrection of the dead, neither marry nor 
*' are given in marriage : neither shall they die any more ; for 
«* they are equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, 
** being the children of the resurrection."* And elsewhere^ 
to signify the wonderful splendour with which their glorified 
bodies shall be arrayed, he saith, " The righteous shall shine 
«* forth as the sun in the kingdom of the Father."f In like 
manner St. Paul, speaking of the difference between our 
bodies in this present state, and what they shall be at the re- 
surrection of the dead, saith, that the body which was *«sown 
^* in corruption, shall be raised in incorruption ; it was sown 



• Luke jx, 54, 35. 36. f Matt. xiiL 43. 
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<< in dishonour, it shall be raised in glory ; it was sown in 
*< weakness, it shall be raised in power $ it was sown a natural 
^ (or animal) body, it sliall be raised a spiritual body."* And 
again» ^' this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
*< mortal must put on immortality : so when this corruptible 
*^ shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
^ put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass this say- 
•• ing that is written. Death is swallowed up in victory ."f The 
same apostle afterwards assures us, that '* Christ shall change 
f^ our vile body, tliat it may be fashioned like unto his glori- 
<« ooB body, according to the working whereby he is able 
*< even to subdue all things unto himself,"! 

To heighten our ideas of the felicity prepared for good men 
in the heavenly state, the place of their residence is repre- 
sented as very beautiful and glorious. It is described by me- 
taphors drawn from those things which are accounted most 
splendid and magnificent here on earth : but to show that it 
is to be understood in a higher sense, far transcending the 
glory of this world, it is declared, that the heavenly city 
<< hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it. 
•* For the glory of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb," 
by which we are to understand our glorified Redeemer, " is 
f« the light thereof."^ 

It is further signified, that as they shall be placed in de-> 
lightful mansions, so they shall be engaged in the happiest 
exercises and enjoyments, such as shall be every way suited 
to their perfected natures. They shall be admitted to tlie 
blissful and improving society of holy and glorious *< an- 
<< gels, and the spirits of just men made perfect," and shall 
make a part of the *' general assembly and church of the 
*< first-born, which are written in heaven,''|| all united in holy 
love and concord, continually giving and receiving mutual 
unspeakable satisfaction and joy. 



♦ 1 Cor. XV. 42, 45, 44. 
$ Rer. xxi. 22, 23. 
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But the gospel raiseth our ideas of the heavenly ^idtj 
higher still, by aasuriog us tliat we shall then be admitted to 
the beatific vision and fruition of God himself. *< Blessed 
<< are the pure in heart," saith our Saviour, ^* for they shall see 
<* God/'^ Though we cannot pretend distinctly and fully to 
CKplain what is to be understood by this expression of see- 
ing God, yet this we may be sure o^ that it signifies thst 
we shall then be admitted to a far clearer and more immedi- 
ate knowledge and intuition of the divine glory and perfeo- 
tions^ than we are capable of attaining to here on earth. 
*< Now we see through a glass darkly," as St. Paul speaks, 
** but then face to face : now I know in part, but then I shall 
^* know even as also I am known."f It is such a vision as 
shall fill us with the highest satisfaction and delight, and 
shall have a transforming influence upon us. <^ We shall be 
*< like him, for we shall see him as he is." We shall ^ be- 
^^ hold his face in righteousness," so as to be <^ satisfied with 
" his likeness.":): 

It is also mentioned as a delightful ingredient in the hea- 
venly felicity, that there we shall be with Christ the great Sa- 
viour and lover of our natures, who hath redeemed us unto 
God by his blood, out of every tribe, and tongue, and family, 
and nation, the Captain of our salvation, appointed by the 
divine wisdom and goodness to bring ipany sons unto glory. 
We shall rejoice in him and the wonders of his love, and 
shall with unspeakable satisfaction behold his glory, and be 
sharers in it.$ 

And now, upon the whole, what a noble idea does the gos- 
pel give us of the happiness prepared for good men in the 
heavenly state ! It appears from the account which is there 
given of it, to be a state of wonderful splendour and glory, of 
consummate bliss and joy, and of perfect purity and holi- 



• Matt. V. 8. f 1 Cot. xiii. 12. Psal. xvi. 11. xvii. 15. 

\ I John iii. 2. Psal. xvi. 11. xvii. 15. 
§ John xiv. 3. xvii. 24. Rev. iii. 21. 
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And it deserves particular notice, that thoagh the 
mansions of th^ blessed in heaven are sometimes described 
by images and rqiresentations drawn from sensible and 
worldly objects, yet there is nothing which intrenches in 
the least on the rules of the strictest purity. None of 
the impure delights of a Mahometan paradise, and which 
were artfully contrived to please those who place their hi^ 
piness in sensual gratifications, enter into the description 
of the gospel felicity. It is a happiness prepared for the 
^< pure in heart'' It is << the inheritance of the saints in 
« light, or " of them that are sanctified."* We are told, 
that it is unto them that, by a patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality," that God 
will give " eternal lifc^f And that •* without holiness no 
** man shall see the Lord."| And that into that heavenly 
Jerusalem ** there shall in no wise enter any thing that de- 
<< fileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
^* a lie."§ All the exercises, all the enjoyments, are pure and 
4ioly; and the blessed above are continually employed in 
praising and serving God, and in doing his will. 

The last thing to be observed concerning that future hap- 
piness is, that it shall be unchangeable, and of everlasting du- 
ration. Hence it is so often described to us under the notion 
of eternal life. They that are admitted to that heavenly feli- 
city, shall not be put upon any new hazards or states of trial. 
They shall be raised for ever above all fear of change, or of 
losing their happiness, and shall be kept through the mighty 
power and goodness of God, who shall maintain and preserve 
them in their holy and happy state to all eternity. 

This happiness shall commence with regard to the souls of 
the righteous in a lower degree, immediately upon their de- 



* Matt. V. 8. CoL i. 12. Acts xxvi. 18. 
t Rom. ii. 7. | Hek xii. 14. 
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parture oat of the body. This seems U> be plainly iritimated 
by oar Saviour, when he saith, concerning Lazarus, that 
<< be died, and was carried by angels into Abraham's bosom," 
a state of rest and joy.* So he promised the penitent thief, 
that he should " that day,'* that is, the day of his death, 
« be with him in paradise.''^ And dying Stephen prayed to 
the Lord Jesus ^< to receive his spirit," that is, to be with 
him in bliss and glory.:]: St. Paul saith, concerning himself 
<< I desire to depart, and to be with Christ ;" intimating the 
desire and hope he had that he should be with Christ, when 
he departed out of this present l]fe.$ And to the same pur- 
pose, after having said, that whilst ** we are at home in the 
^ body, we are absent from the Lord," he declares in his own 
name, and that of all true Christians, ^ we are confident and 
** willing rather to be absent from the body and present 
** with the Lord."|| Where it is intimated, that when the 
souls of good men are absent from the body, and conse- 
quently while they are in the separate state before thdr 
being reunited to their bodies at the resurrection, they are 
** present with the Lord:" present in such a manner, that the 
nearest communion with him they are admitted to here on 
earth, may be regarded as comparatively a state of absence 
from the Lord. Yet notwithstanding this, it is not till the 
genera] resurrection, that the happiness of the righteous shall 
be completed. It is at the time of Christ's glorious appearing, 
that the dead shall be raised, and their entire nature consum- 
mated in bliss. And there is something inexpressibly noble 
and sublime in the account which is given us of the glory 
of that day, when the saints shall be put in full possession 
of their heavenly inheritance, and so shall continue to all 
eternity. 

Any one that impartially considers this account of future 
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happiness brought to us by the revelation of Jesus Christy 
will see the greatest reason to adore the divine goodness^ 
which bath &youred us with such glorious discoveries. There 
is nothing in this account, when once it is revealed, but what 
is worthy of God, and what right reason, duly exercised, will 
approve, yet it is what it could not have discovered with any 
certainty by its own unassisted force. Men of fine imagina- 
tions n)ight form pleasiug conjectures concerning the happi- 
ness of a future state, in some instances nearly resembling the 
aooounta given in the gospel $ but they could, at best> have 
passed for no more than agreeable visions of fancy, which 
could not yield any solid assurance or conviction to the mind. 
And indeed, how could any man pretend, by the force of his 
own reason, without the assistance of divine revelation, to ex- 
plore the secrets of the invisible world, or to take upon him. 
to determine with certainty, in what manner or degree the 
Supreme Lord of the universe will, in a future state, reward 
the sincere, though imperfect, obedience of his frail creatures 
here on earth ? This depends upon the councils of his own 
infinite wisdom, and uuobliged grace and goodness, which 
such short-sighted creatures as we are cannot pretend certainly 
to know, except he himself should declare his will and pur- 
pose concerning it. 

No doubt the goodness of God, of which there are many 
proofs, in the course of his providence in this present world, 
n^ght administer grounds of comfort on supposition of a fu- 
ture state. But then it is not his goodness alone which is to 
be considered, but his wisdom and governing justice too. 
J^et us suppose him ever so good, yet if we believe him to 
be alsp perfectly wise and just, and to have a sacred regard 
to the authority of his government and laws, and are at the 
same time sensible that we have, in many instances, trans- 
gressed his holy la.w8, and acted contrary to the duty he re- 
quireth of us, might we not have just reason to apprehend 
the awful effects of his righteous displeasure ? Or, to make 
the most favourable supposition, upon what ground could 
we hope that he would raise us to a complete eternal felicity 
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in a foture state, as a reward of our imperfect obedience in 
thisi when we oould not have pretended to lay daim to such 
a reward at strictly due to as in a way of merit, even tbon^ 
we had perfectly obeyed, and never in any one instance fidlen 
short of our duty ? But if it should please God to make an 
express dcdaration of his gracious purpose to pardon all our 
iniquities, upon our turning to him by a true repentance and 
humble iaith, and to crown our sincere persevering obedience, 
though not absolutely sinless, or free from failures and de- 
fects, with the glorious reward of eternal life^ this would lay 
a just foundation for a divine hope and joy. And thb is 
our unspeakable comfort and privilege under the govpA re- 
velation. 

And what mightily recommends the discoveries there made 
to us of future rewanls, is, that they are not confined to a 
few persons of distinguished eminence. The gospel-promises 
extend to all righteous, holy, and virtuous persons of what- 
soever condition or degree^ of whatsoever tribe or tongu^ or 
femily or nation. It is true, that it is plainly intimated in the 
New Testament, that there shall be di£krent degrees of gloiy 
among the blessed above, in a wise and fit proportion to 
the different degrees of their holiness and usefidness here on 
earth.* But yet the happiness shall be complete in all, ac- 
cording to their different measures and degrees ; all shall be 
perfectly pleased and satisfied, and admitted to those holy 
beatifying exercises and enjoyments, which tend to the true 
felicity of their nature. Our Saviour declares concerning all 
the ^* righteous" in general, that they shall *^ go into life 
<* eternaL"t We are assured, that unto them that by a 
^ patient continuance in welUdoing seek for glory, honour, 
<« and immortality,'* whatever their outward condition and 
circumstances may be here on earth, whether they be high or 
low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned^ God will give eternal 
life. — " Glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh 
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<< good ; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile/'* Thus 
our Saviour in the parable represents Lazarus, who was a 
good man, but reduced to the lowest degree of poverty, as 
carried at his d^th by angels into Abraham's bosom.f And 
St. James tells ifs^ that ** God hath chosen the poor of this 
** world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom, which he 
*< hath prepared for them that love him»X Christ is said to 
<' be the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
<< him." § Not the meanest of the human race shall be ex* 
eluded from that heavenly felicity, if they go on in the prac- 
tice of real piety and virtue, and serve God with simplicity 
and godly sincerity, in the station and circumstance in which, 
his providence hath placed them. 

And now how justly may it be said, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath brought life and immortality to light by the 
gospel ! and what a glorious scene doth this open to us I 
What a source .of spiritual and divine joy, amidst^ all the 
adversities and tribulations of this present state ! ^< For the 
** sufierings of this presoit time are not worthy to be com- 
^ pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us!"|| It 
hath also a manifest tendency to form us to a true greatness 
of mind, a noble and god-like temper. He that has a sted- 
fast hope of that future glory and happiness, will be able to 
look down with a superior contempt on all those short-lived and 
worldly advantages which are the usual objects of ambition and 
avarice, and by which men are so often tempted to act con- 
trary to the rules of truth and justice, generous honesty and 
fidelity. The impure allurements of sensual pleasure will 
have but small influence upon him that has such glorious 
hopes and views. Nor will the fear of reproaches, persecu- 
tions, pain, and death, be able to deter him firom his duty. 

In sum, nothing can have a greater tendency than the 
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gospel promiie of eternal life, where it is heartily believed 
and duly considered, to animate us to a persevering con- 
stancy and progress in the ways of holiness and virtue, not- 
withstanding the difficulties and discouragements we may 
meet with in this present stata It is &r from arguing a 
mean and mercenary temper, to have such a reward in view 
as the Gospel represents that future happiness to be. On 
the contrary, to aspire after it, is to aspire to the true per- 
fections of our nature, to a state of consummate goodness and 
purity, and to the nearest conformity to God himself the 
supreme original excellence. It may therefore be justly 
said, that the discovery that is made to us in the Gospel, of a 
blessed immortality, and of the way that leads to it, and the 
terms upon which it is to be obtained, is of such vast import- 
ance, that all the wealth of this world is not to be compared 
with it 

But it is proper &rther to observe^ that the doctrine of a 
future state includes not only that of future rewards, or the 
hapfHness prepared for good m&i in the world to come; but 
of the punishments which shall be inflicted upon the wicked. 
And indeed the latter seem no less necessary in the course 
of the divine administraticms than the former. What con- 
fusion and disorder would follow, if vice and wickedness were 
su£Pered to ravage without controul ? To what purpose would 
it be to make laws, if those laws were left without authority ? 
And what authority could laws have without sanctions of 
punishments against the transgressors ? To say, with some 
of the ancient philosophers, that vice is itself its own punish- 
ment, and that there needs no other, seems to be a plausible 
way of talking. But thosfe must know little of the world or 
of mankind, who think this alone would be a sufficient re- 
straint. At that rate, legislators and governors would have 
nothing more to do than to represent to the people the tur- 
pitude and deformity of fraud, injustice, violence, debauch- 
ery, and intemperance, and then suffer them to act as they 
please. But what should we think of the wisdom of any 
government that should content itself with enacting good 
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laws, without any other sanctions than the leaying men to 
the natural consequences of their own actions ? In ^ well- 
polished states, wherever there have been laws, it has been 
judged necessary to enforce the observance of them with 
sanctions of positive penalties against the violaters of those 
laws.* But after all, civil penalties can reach no &rther 
than to the outward actions and behaviour : they can at best 
only restrain open acts of wickedness. But if bad men ha^ 
nothing farther to fear than the penalties of human laws^ 
these can have no influence to prevent their giving way jto 
sinful thoughts, affections, and dispositions, which do not 
properly come within the reach of human judicatories^ or 
to hinder them from committing the greatest wickedness ift 
secret, when they flatter themselves that they shall escape 
detection, or that by fraud, bribery, interest, or power, they 
shall avoid the judgments of earthly tribunals. Or, if their 
crimes should expose them to death, they may despise the 
penalty, if death be all they have to fear, and they have lUi- 
thing to apprehend after it. But if, besides all this, they 
should really believe that there is a supreme governor and 
judge, of infinite power, wisdom, and justice, who knoweth 
all their actions, and even their most secret intentions an4 
thoughts, and will call them to a strict account ; and thftt 
the penalties of human laws and governments are far from 
being the worst they have to fear, but that much greater 
punishments are prepared for them in a future state, this, if 
really believed, must needs have a mighty influence to stem 
the violence of their vicious appetites and passions9 and to 
awaken them to serious thoughts, which might put them in 
the way of better impressions. Human laws and penalties will 
be found too weak to restrain men, where there is no fear of 



* The Chinese philosophers talk much of the naioraf rewards and punishments 
of virtue and vice. But they are far from trusting to. this, as sufficient to deter 
evil-doers, and to preserve good order in the state. Nowhere are the punnh« 
ments inflicted on those that violate the laws more severe and rigorous. 
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God befine their eyes, no ragud to a ibtme states and die 
powers of the world to come. 

It has been abready shown, that the wisest men among the 
Pagans were sensible that it was necessary for the adTsn- 
tage of society, that the people should believe the pnnish- 
ments of a fiitare state.* And yet certain it is^ that at the 
time of oar Saviour^s coming, the fear of those punishments 
was in a great measure lost among men. This was yery 
mndi owing to the libertine principles of the great men, and 
eren of the philosophers, which spread among the people 
And this may well be regarded as one principal canse of thst 
nyw^ging licentiousness, which then prevailed amcmg the 
Gredu and Romans, the most knowing and civilized of the 
heathen nadons. 

To awaken men, therefore^ to a sense of the divine judg- 
ments, and to restore the fear of Grod, which was ahnost 
banished out of the world, was a matter of great importance. 
And, accordingly, when it pleased God to send his own Son 
to make a new and solemn publication of his laws to man- 
kind, and also to make a clear discovery of eternal life^ as 
the glorious reward of their sincere and dutiful obedience, 
nothing could be more proper and necessary, than that he 
should, at the same time, denounce the most awful punish- 
ments against those that should persist in a presumptuous 



* The ingenious Mr. Hume, whom no man will suspect of being govenwd 
by religious prejudices, speaking of the received notions, ** That the Deity will 
*' inflict punishments on vice, and confer infinite rewards on virtue^" says, That 
'' those who attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for aught he 
** knows, be good reasoners, but that he cannot allow them to be good citizens and 
'* politicians, since they free men from one restraint upon their passions, and make 
'* the infringement of the laws of equity and society in one respect more easy and 
** secure.*' Hume's Philosophical Essays, p. 231. And Lord Bolingbroke ob- 
serves, that *' the doctripe of rewards and punishments in a future state has 
** so great a tendency to enforce the civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, 
** that reason, which (as he pretends) cannot decide for it on principles of n»- 
<* tural theology, will not decide against it on principles of good policy." See 
his Works, vol. V. p. 522, edit 4to. 



ebnt^ 6{ ti^ Md wickedneigs. Tb^ Gk^d, thetdbt&f 116I 
otilj eitbibited the itiost gldtldu^ diseoVcfril^ 6t the diyini^ 
gtAta and tnetcy th^t w^re e^er Made to mankind, but th^ 
Wta& df Ood is there reVealed frdm heaven against all Uh- 
godlinesfs 6nd tmrighteousness of m^h. And this is no teliiS 
ii^essai*y in a tevelatioti designed fot common use thati tfa^ 
fbitner. 

Whosoever irtipartially considers the discourses bf mv 
Lbtd Jestls Christ, as recorded by th6 Evangelists, will fiftd 
that this most atiiiable atid behevoleht SaViour, who caihe to 
<5dll sinners to repetitailde, atid display all the charms of the 
divine love and goodftess to invite thehi to forsake their e¥il 
W&ys, and to cotne to him fdr happiness, doth also repi^eseAt 
in the taost striking manner the just vengeance which shall 
be inflicted on obstinate impenitent offeilders. And in this 
he was faithfully fdlloWed by the apostles, who were ahithat- 
^d by his divine spirit, and published his gospel to the 
Wbrld. Nothing can possibly exceed the account that is 
given of the awful solemnity of the future judgment, ** when 
** the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, and every man 
** shall receive according to the things dotie in the body, 
*' whether good of evil." The punishments to be inflicted 
dtl the wicked in a future state are described in the most 
strong and ardent e^tpressiofis, and in a manner fitted to 
strike the minds of the most hardetied sinners with terror 
and amazement, to aWaken them, if possible, to a sense o^ 
their guilt and danger. The descriptions are general, and 
it is wisely ordered, that they should be so ; but the design 
is not to insmdate that all badf mien shall be punished with 
an equal degree of severity. There are several passages from 
which it appears that there shall be a great difference made 
between some and others : that some, as our Saviour speaks, 
** shall be beaten with many stripes ;" others comparatively 
<< with few ;" that even amongst heinous offenders it shall be 
more tolerable for some than for others in the day of judg- 
ment, according to the different aggravations of their crimes. 
We are nowhere informed what shall be the least degree of 

Vol. II. Z z 
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punishment which shall be infiictecL Such a disGo^ery is no 
way necessary, and would probably be abused. But this 
we are sure of, tbat no man shall be punished above the real 
demerit of bis crimes. Infinite grace and goodness may 
confer a glory and felicity upon good men above what they 
could have pretended to claim as strictly due to them. But 
a just and wise* and good God will never inflict a puni^* 
ment upon sinners greater than their sins really deserve. 
And of this certainly he must be acknowledged to be the 
properest judge. Our wisest way is not to endeavour to di- 
minish the evil of sin to ourselves, or to make exceptions 
against the punishments as to rigorous and severe, but to 
guard against those evil courses which would expose us to 
tiie threatened penalties. What St. Paul saith of human 
laws and governors, holds proportionably true of the divine : 
^* Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the eviL 
<< Wilt thou not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is 
^< good, and thou shalt have praise of the same."* The di- 
vine threatenings as well as promises, proceed from the su- 
preme wisdom and goodness as well as righteousness and 
justice. The original intention of promulgating these threat- 
nings, is not that they may be executed, but that the exe- 
cution of them may be prevented : it is to hinder us from 
destroying ourselves, and persisting in those sinful courses 
which will end in misery and ruin. The design of all is to 
promote the universal good, and to maintain the peace, or- 
der, and harmony of the moral world. Turn thou from 
those evil practices, which, if there were no threatenings 
against them, thou oughtest to avoid from a regard to the 
will of God, the end to true perfection, dignity, and happi- 
ness of thy own nature, and thou needest not to fear those 
threatenings, but hast glory and immortality before thee. 
But if, notwithstanding all the warnings that are given us, 
we will still go on in the way which leadeth to destruction, 
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and for a little present worldly gain, or the gratifications of a 
vicious appetite, forfeit eternal glory, and run the hazard of 
the greatest misery in a future state, what can it be charged 
npon but our own inexcusable guilt and folly? 

Those, therefore, who make the doctrine of future punish- 
ments an objection against Christianity, act a very unreason- 
able part. If the gospel spoke only smooth things, peace to 
the wicked, the vicious, and. the profligate^ it might indeed 
please the corrupt part of mankind, who are desirous to give 
a full indulgence to their exorbitant lusts and appetites, but 
it would be of the worst consequence to the cause of virtue, 
piety, and righteousness, and would furnish an unanswerable 
objection against the truth and divinity of the Christian Re- 
velation. If it be so hard, with all the threatenings and re- 
straints that can be laid upon men, to keep them within any 
tolerable bounds, what would it be if those restraints should 
be removed ? I do not see upon what foundation they can 
pretend to be friends to their country and to mankind, who 
at the same time that they endeavoured to deprive good 
men of those hopes of future happiness, which are the most 
powerful supports, of virtue and the greatest comfort of 
their lives, take pains to set wicked men loose from the 
, fisars of future punishment, when we find by experience, that 
all is little enough to stem the torrent of prevailing corrup* 
tion. 
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I |IAV£ now gone through what I intended, and shall con- 
clude with a few observations upon the whole. 

1 . We may hence 9ee, that reasons if left merely to itself 

in thQ present state of mankipd. Is not a safe and certain 

guide in matters of religion. The proof which hath been 

given of this from fact and experience is of the greater 

weight* We have not proceeded in thie inquiry upon specu^ 

lative notions of what human reason might be supposed to bQ 

eapable of attaining to by its own unnsfsisted force^ but hav9 

endeavoured to form the judgment of what may be expected 

from it) from what it has actually done* And we have coi^ 

sidered it not merely as it has been found among the vulgar# 

but as it has appeared among the greatest masters of reason 

in the Pagan world. And the conclusion this will lead us to 

will, I am afraids be different from that which a learned and 

ingenious author has drawn from the representations he has 

given of the state of the heathen world, with respect to the 

points we have been considering. " From hence,** says he, 

<< it will follow, that the light of reason is not that uncertaii^ ' 

<< weid^, insufficient, inconsistent thing, that is by some pr^ 

** tended, nor ought it to be treated as something carnal and 

^* dim*"* That reason has done, and may do great things 

wh» duly e:2$:ercis^» and under a proper guidance, I readily 
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•How; and that it may be of ugnal ate tar defending and 
oonfinning sacred truth, and detecting sopentition and error 
in opposition to the frauds and impositiona of designing men; 
Rewon is a valuable gift of God, and it highly oonceroeth 
OS to endeavour to improve and not to abuse it. Nor is any 
thing to be admitted that is^ontrary to its jdain and evident 
dictates. But it was never designed to be our only gnidc^ 
exclusive of divine revelation. And if we must judge from 
experience^ we shall not be apt to form a very advantageous 
idea of the powers of human reason, when trusting to its 
own perspicacity ip^.thingt q)irituol and divine, without a 
higher assistance.* It was therefore a great instancy of die 
wisdom and goodness of God towards mankind, that he &• 
voored them with the light of divine reveiatioQ fironi^he be- 
.ginning of the world, which,- if carefully adhered fo, a^d 
dnly improved, would have been of -the most signal use. 
And afterwards he was graciously pleased to interppie bgr re^ 
newed discoveries of his will, for recovering mankiiid finom 
their dailmess and oorruption, to the -right knowIcfi|p9 avd 
practice of important truth and ^ty. A]|d i^ notwithstaqd^ 
kig these advantages, men liave generally &ila&.firom.the 
knowledge of God and true religion, and have corrupted it 
with gross superstitions and idolatries, this is no argument 



* It 18 8 just obsenration of Lord Bacon, that ** the only cause and root of 
** almost all errors in the sciences is this, that whilst we' fidsely admiie the fivee 
** and abilities of the human mind, we do not seek out the true and proper as- 
« sistanoes for it#— Ca u sa et radix lerd omnium malomm ip acientiis, ea una ei^ 
*■ quod dum mentis humansB vires fidso miramur, vera ejus auxiHa non qucra- 
** mus.** Bacon. Not. Organ. Sdentiar. aphor. 9. What that great nan seems 
Iwre to have had particularly in view, is, that phikMOphcn in all ages fkom « too 
Ugh opinion of the force and extent of their own gemus, havo been i^io de- 
fend upon schemes and hypotheses of their o?m framin|^ without a due attaiw 
tion to experiments, and those helps which might have led them to a better know- 
ledge of the nature of things. In like manner, ft has often happencdT Ihtt 
"Untragh an oirerweening conceit of the etimgt h of thdr own powrcn^ aHB-lnvt 
neglected and despised the helps afforded them by divine rerelation ; or they 
have not kept dose to its instructions, but have attempted to be wise above thai 
whidi is written ; « Intruding into things which they have not aean, tabily poflbd 
<« apbyihdrfleddyminds9''aiths^poeaeqp«ik% CoLn.l8i ' ' 
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that revelation is of no use or significancy. On the contrary, 
It fumisheth a convincing proof of the weakness of human 
reason in the present depraved state of mankind ; and we 
may justly conclude, that if, even with the helps it has re- 
ceived from divine revelation, it is still so prone to fall into 
error in matters of great importance, much more would it be 
apt to lead men astray, if left entirely destitute of that as- , 
sistance. 

This leads me to observe, 

2d!y, That we should set a high value on the gospel of 
Jesus, which is the perfection of all the divine revelations that 
have been given to mankind, and to which the several prior 
revelations were designed to be preparatory. It has every 
thing in it that is necessary for guiding men in the way of 
salvation. The idea there given us of the Deity, is the most 
worthy and sublime that can be imagined, admirably fitted to 
fill us with the highest love to God, and the most thankfiil 
admiration of his infinite grace and goodness, and at the 
same time with the most awful veneration of his unchange- 
able righteousness, justice and purity. The gospel discover 
ries have also a manifest tendency to beget in us an ingenuous 
trust and confidence in him, and to encourage us to draw 
near to him with an humble freedom, through that great 
Mediator, who by his wise and sovereign appointment hath 
made expiation for our sins, and obtained eternal redemption 
for us. 

Again, nothing can be more holy and excellent than the 
laws and precepts which are there given us. Our duty is set 
before us in its just extent. Morality is carried to its noblest 
height, without running into extravagancies or unnatural ex- 
tremes. The design of all its precepts, doctrines, and ordi- 
nances, is to form us by a life of holiness and virtue here, for 
a state of perfect goodness and purity in a better world. The 
motives which are proposed to animate us to obedience, are 
the most powerful that can be imagined, drawn fi*om the 
charms of the divine love and goodness, and from a regard 
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to cMr tjfWn faigheit ittferM Md hkpfnne^: iTe ute rtH^ to 
the most gloriotn pi'ivilegc!! artd «abliiti« hopei^f aftd hftre the 
iboist perfect and lovely example! of the Son of Ood ifl dbr 
nature proposed to odr Itnltafion. B^Mes whicfh, the gffl- 
efOQS assiatances of the Holj Spirit are proMised Md pto* 
i»ided. And finally, eternal Hfe is brMght fnto the tticMt 
dcsiir and open light. The most ratfafaing drscoteriea atH 
made of that everlasting happiness and glory which is ptt- 
pared for good men in the heavenly state. And that nothing 
might be wanting to render the revelation complete for moral 
purposes^ as the glad tidinga of pai^n and saltation are 
published to penitent rcftnmitig sinnllra^ who forsiake theif 
evil ways^ and yield ihemtelves Bftfo God in sincere and 
Aitifiil obedience; so on the olher band th^ aiwfu) scrieinnities 
of the future judgasent ave there also displayed in the mM 
striking manneri and dreadful panidbmenta al^ denotme^ 
agmnst those Who reject offered mercy^ and obstindtely pinist 
in vice Imd wickedness. 

This leads lo another observation pr6per to be made 6a 
this oceasien ; and that is^ that CbristiaDity^ duly believed and 
practised, tends to the advantage of society, to procbote the 
welfare of kingdoms and statesi, and to preserve good order 
in the world. If men follow the sacred precepts and direc- 
tions it gives, what a happy world this would be i Impartiai 
justice, generous honesty, exact fidelity, exterisive benevo- 
lence, and a peaceful harmony and concord would geaerallj 
prevail. The irregular passions and sensual affections would 
be brought under a due sCibjection to religion and reas<^n ; 
every one would be content in his station, and diligent in 
performing the duties of it. The state would be as one large 
family^ all united in mutual love, rejoicing in one anothe^s 
welfare, and desirous to promote it. Kings, if they were go- 
verned by the precepts of Christianity, would act at the fa- 
thers of their people : righteousness and judgment, clemency 
and mercy, would be the stability of their throne ; rulers 
supreme and subordinate would be just, rdling in the fear of 
God. Subjects would be submissive and obedient to the 
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higher powers, and render All doe aUegiance and fidelity for 
conscience sake* Tlie goi^el, properly attended to» wonld 
check and restrain the abuse of liberty^ and keep it within 
proper bounds, that it might not run into licenttoasness. 
Husbands and wites, parents and children, masters and sei^ 
vants, pastors and their flocks, would ftdfil the duties of their 
teveral relations ; and a stop would be put to that torrent of 
corruption, that inundation of vice and sensuality, which 
threatens ruin to states and kingdoms, and tends to the utter 
subversion of all order and good polity* 

It cannot be denied, that what has been now mentioned is 
the natural tendency <^ the Christian precepts, as laid dowft 
hi the Holy Scriptures, wherever this religion is sincerely be** 
lieved and embraced. I shall on this occasion subjoin «fae 
testimony of a great author, whom I mentioned before^ and 
who must be acknowledged to be a very able judge of these 
matters, and was far from a narrow way of thinking ; it is 
the celebrated M. de Montesquieu. As, in a passage befooe 
dted, he extols the morality of the gospel, and declares it t& 
be one of the most excellent gifts of Ood to mankind, so ob 
another occasion he takes notice bf its good influence const* 
dered in a political view. Having observed that Mr. Bayle 
takes upon him to affirm, that a state made up of real Chris- 
tians, acting according to the rules of Christianity, could not 
subsist, he asks, *^ Why not ? The citizens would have a 
** clear knowledge of their several dudes, and a great zeal to 
<< fulfil them : they would have a just notion of the right of 
<^ natural defence : and the more they thought they owed to 
<< religion, the more sensible they would be of what tb^ 
" owed to their country." He adds, that " the principles of 
** Christianity, deeply engraven upon the heart, would be of 
*< infinitely greater force than the &Ise honour of monarchies, 
<< the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear of 
<< despotic states.''* The same author mentions it as << an 



* ** Ce seroient des citoyens infioiment ^lairSs mr leurs deroirs, et qid duroi- 
*' ent un tres grand z^le pour les remplir: ils idntiroleat tm bien In droits de la 
Vol. II. 5 A 
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*< admirable ibing, that the Christian religion, which seems 
<< to have for its obgect only the hafqnness of another life^ 
** does also make up our happiness in this.''^ 

It were easy to ^Uarge upon this last obsenration, and show 
what a tendency the Christian religion has to promote our 
present happiness, and how vastly it contributes to the resl 
satisfaction of life. Its admirable precepts,, when duly prac- 
tised, lay a foundation for inward tranquility, peace, and sel& 
ei^ymcnt. Even those oS its precepts, which seem moit 
harsh and grievous to the sensual appetites and passicms, 
manifestly tend to the true perfection and fdicity of our na- 
ture ; and to recover the soul from its ignominious servitude 
to vicious lusts, to a noble, spiritual, and moral liberty. It 
doth not impose upon us any of those unnatural hardships and 
severities which superstition hath often laid upon its votaries: 
nor doth it forbid any pleasures, but what are base and vici- 
ous in their nature, or excessive in their degree. It directs 
and assists us in the true enjoyment of the . blessings of Pro- 
vidence, with a most thankful sense of the divine goodness. 
And its glorious promises, and sublime hopes, open the way 
for us to pleasures of a still nobler and sublimer nature, the 
happy prelibations of invisible and immortal joys. 

The design I had in view has led me chiefly to consider 
those principles and duties which are usually looked upon as 
comprehended in what is called natural religion, and which 
are in some degree discoverable by human reason. And it 
has been shown, that in fact, through the corruption of man- 
kind, these principles and duties were so perverted and ob- 
scured as to render an extraordinary revelation from God 



" defence naturelle: plus ib croiroient devoir a la religion, plus ils penseroieot 
'* devoir a la patrie. Las principes du Christianisme bien graves dans le coear 
** seroient infiniment plus forts, que ce faux bonneur des monarchieay ccs vertus 
** humaines des republiques» et cetle crainte servile des ^tats despotiquos." De 
TEsprit des Loix, tome II. llvre xxiv. chap. 6. p. 154. edit. Edlnb. See also to 
the same purpose, ibid. chap. 3. p. 152. 

* ** Chose admirable ! la religion Cbretienne, qui ne semble avoir d*objet que 
'* hi lelkit^ de Tautre vie, fiut encore oq^ bonheur dans celle-ci." Ibid. p. Ul. 
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highly needful, for setting them in the most convincing light, 
and enforcing them by a divine audiority. It appears front 
what has been observed, that the Christian revelation hael 
done this to the greatest advantage. And if we should pro- 
ceed farther to a particular consideration of thos^ more pecu-^ 
liar doctrines of Christianity, which reason coold not at all 
have discovered if they had not been revealed, especially 
those relating to the methods of onr redemption through 
Jesus Christ, here a glorious scene would open to us, fitted 
to fill our minds with the highest admiration of the divine 
wisdom and righteousness, and love to mankind. Christian^ 
ity considered in this view, is a dispensation of grace and 
joy, and hath brought the best, the happiest tidings that were 
ever published to the world. But I have already far exceed* 
ed the bounds I originally intended, and therefore shaD, 
without farther enlargement, conclude with observing, that 
we^ who have the benefit of the gospel revelation, are under 
indispensable obligations to endeavour to make a good use of 
our advantages, and to receive, with the greatest veneration 
and thankfulness, the glorious discoveries it brings. We should 
be grateful to Divine Providence for the other advantages we 
enjoy, for our trade and commerce, for the flourishing of arts 
and sciences among us, and for the enjoyment of civil liber- 
ty. But the most valuable of all our privileges is, that we 
have the holy Scriptures in our hands, and th& Christian 
revdation clearly published amongst us, which hath instructed 
ns in the right knowledge of the Deity, hath set our duty 
before us in its just extent, and furnished the noblest motives 
and assistances for the performance of it, and hath raised us 
to such sublime hopes of a complete eternal felicity. Surely 
this calls, in a particular manner, for our adoring thankfulness 
to God, to whose rich grace and mercy we owe it that we are 
called out of darkness into his marvellous light. It is aston- 
ishing to think that there should be persons found among us 
who seem desirous to extinguish this glorious light, and to 
return to the ancient darkness of Paganism again : who seem 
weary of the goi^l, and with a preposterous zeal endeavour to 
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lobvert its proo6 and erideiioety and to expose it, as fer as in 
them liesy to the jderirion and contempt of mankiiuL But 
tbe attempts of ftoch'nien against our holy religion -efaotild 
only quicken our jseal and beigbten our esteem for it, and 
nmke us more earnestly desinms to build up ourselyes in oar 
most fady -fidth, and to adorn it by an eiLempbury conyersih 
lion becoming the gospel of Christ Christiani^ la not t 
bare qfitem of speculatiTe opinionB, but a practical insdtu- 
tkn I a ipirilnal and heavenly discipline, all whose doctrines, 
ineoepta, promiaes, and ordinances, are designed to formaen 
to a hdy and TirtuaQB ten^r and practice. Tlie most ft 
fectual way, therefore^ we can take to promote its sacred 
uiterests, is to show the happy influence it has upon our own 
liearts and lives, by abounding in the fruits of piety, rigfate* 
Ottsness and charity, and thua making an amiabk represfentfr* 
ikm cf it Co the worid* 
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jJiNTONiNuSy Marcui — the emperor and philosopher, speaks of the gods as the 
authors of all good things, and that to them we ought to offer up our prayers for 
assistance in duty, and our thanksgivings for the blessings we enjoy, page 136. 
The goodness of his nature sometimes got the better of his Stoical principles, 
1 46. He represents all sin and wickedness as owing to ignorance and error, 
150 — and as necessary and unavoidable, 151. His doctrine of forgiving in. 
juries in several respects excellent, but carried in some instances to an extreme, 
and placed on wrong foundations, 156. He allowed, and in some cases advis- 
ed, self-murder, 167; 168. His arguments for the absolute indifferency of all 
external things considered, 186, 187. He excelled the other philosophers ia 
the sense he had of the strict obligati<Hi of truth, and held that be who utters a lie 
willingly is guilty of impiety, 194. He every where expresses himself doubtfully 
about the immortality of the soul, 254^ Sometimes supposes it to be resumed 
in the universal soul immediately upon its quitting the body, 255. He never 
gives the least hint that men shall be judged after death for their conduct in this 
life, or that the wicked shall be punished in a future state, 255, 324. He re- 
presents duration as of no moment to happiness, 308. 

Apathy t Stoical— doctrine of it considered, 143. 

Arislippus — held that nothing is by nature just or unjust, honourable or base, but 
only by law andfr custom, 74. He and the Cyrenaics, his followers, asserted 
that corporeal pleasure, which actually moves and strikes the senses, is the 
chiefest good, and highest end of man, 76, 77. He is ranked by Cicero with 
Socrates as a man of extraordinary and divine endowments, yet was very loose 
in his morals, 161. N. 

Aristotle — approves and prescribes the exposing and destroying weak and sickly 
children, 42— encourages revenge, and seems to blame meekness and forgive- 
ness of injuries, 109 — teaches that virtue is the greatest good, but that external 
advantages are necessary to complete happiness, 185. N. — varies in his doctrine 
with respect to the immortality of the soul, and sometimes seems absolutely to 
deny it, 244, 245, 

Attic fotvf— Some of them probably derived from those of Moses, 36. 



JSacon, Zord— A retnarkable aphorism of bis, that the cause of almost all evils 
in the sciences is the entertaining too high an opinion of the powers o£tbe hu* 
man mind to the neglect of proper assistances, 566. N. 
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Barbeyrac, 16^^— of opinion that men gaMnlly oome to tbo kiKmlodge of morals 
by custom and education, 15, 14. 

JBa^le, Air.— «cts bimaelf to show the imotrtaiatj of morali, 77. N.— -says, that the 
forgitenesi of injuries is contrary to the law of nature, 111— -pleaids for the 
community of wives, and for men's lending them to one anoUier, as hatii^ 
nothing in it disagreeable to reason, 117* N. 

BoHn^broke^ Lord — asseru that the whole law of nature, from the first priodples 
to Uie last conclusions, is naturally and necessarily known to eirery man, 4— 
yet acknowledge^ that the law of nature is hid from our sight by the vari^ated 
clouds of civil lawh and customs, and can yield but a dubious light to those that 
hate the clearest sight, till those interpositions are removed, 6(V — and that they 
who make the highest pretences are unable, on many occasions, to deduce from 
the laws of their own nature, with precision and certainty, what these require 
of them, and what is right or wrong, just or unjust for them to do^ 104. N. 
He asserts, that there is no moral precept in the whole Gospel but what was 
taught by the philosophers, and yet represents it as the law of nature^ that God 
only is to be worshipped and adored: which was not taught or prescribed by 
any of them, 65, and 100. N. 



Crjer, Ju/tut— declared in open senate that there is nothing to be hoped or feared 
after death, S34» 

Cata\UHnh J^r. Merie^^Hit assertioni that there is no evangelical duty which wise 
men among the heathens have not tau(^t by the mere strength of natural res- 
son considered, 6St et seq. 

Colo vf Utica — cried up as a perfect model of virtue, lent his w ife to Hortennas, 
1 18— carried hi% grief for Uie death of his brother Cepio to an excess* 147— ad- 
mired tor his inflexible severi^, 159— addicted to excessive drinking; but Ssoe^ 
ca will not allow that this was a fiiult in him, 163. He taught and practised 
self-murder, 164. 

CkUdren^-TUe exposing those of them that were weak and deformed prescribed 
by a law of Lycofgus, 40— very common in Greece, and other parts of the Pa- 
gan world, 4^2 — approved by Plato and Aristotle, ibid.— prescribed by Romu- 
lus, and continued to be practised at Rome for many ages, 52. 53. 

Chinese — highly extolled by some authors as having the preference to Christians 
in all moral virtues 55. Their laws well contrived to preserve public order, 
but insufficient to furnish a complete rule of morals, ibid.-— unnatural lusts com- 
mon among them, 56 — they account drunkenness to be no crime, ikud— take as 
many concuhines as they can keep, ibid. — lend and pawn their wives upon occa- 
sion, ibid. — and dissolve marriages for slight causes, 56, Their cruel custom of 
exposing and destroying their female children, 57. — exceeding litigious and 
revengeful, ibid. Their tribunals full of fraud and injustice, ibid. N. See also 
258. N. The most cheating nation upon earih, 58. See Learned Sect in 
China. 

Chriitian Revelation — was published at a time ^hen mankind were sunk into the 
most amazing corruption with regard to morals, 197, 198—- brought the most 
perfect scheme of morality that was ever given to the world, and enforced it by 
the most powerful motives. See Morality, The uniform tendency of the 
whole to promote the practice of holiness and virtue, is a strong argument of 
Its divine original, 223, et seq. Life and immortality is brought by it into the 
clearest and fullest light, 347, et seq It has given the btrongest assurances of the 
certainty of future happiness, 348---and makes the most inviting discoveries of 
the nature of that happiness, 349, et seq. The idea there given of it is the no- 
blest that can l)e conceived, and the best fitted to promote the practice of righ- 
teousness and true hgliness, 351, 352. It also makes the most awful and strik- 
ing representations of the judgment to come, and of the punishnients which 
shall be inflicted upon the wicked in a future state, 360, 361 . It is the perfec- 
tion of all the Divine Revelations that were ever given to mankind, and there- 
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fonio be rteeivad wlih tbcihiglieic Tenerfttfoa md tbinkfuliieiii, and M be 
▼alufd at the greatest of all ear priTileges* 967, et seq. When duly understood 
and practised, it Is of great advantage U> kingdotns and states, and has a ten- 
dency to promote good order in the world, and public as well as private bap« 
pfness^ 569, 

C/Mtlianky^-^in tnany instsnoes raised its professors te a height of fortitude knd 
patience^ which the Stoics boasted of, but^ could not attain to, 189* 

Ckrisiians, Primitive — the most piOus and virtuous body of ineu that evtf appear- 
ed in the world, 2S5. The purity and innocency of their lives acknowledged by 
the Pagans themselves, 310, 911. Glorious efl^cts produced by their hopes of 
a blei»ed immortality, ibid. 

Chn/sippus, the famous Stoic philosopher — Arrogant strains of his, equalling the 
wise man with Jupiter in virtue and happiness, 192. He reckoned the most in- 
esstuous mixtures and impurities among indifferent things, 162 — held the com. 
ilHinity of women, ibid. — gave obscene interpretations of the Pagan mytholdgy, 
ibid.^ — ^was addicted to drunkenness, and died of it, 169. 

Cicero — bestows the highest encomiums on the usefulness and excellency of 
philosophy, especially with regard to morals, 69 — yet observes, that it was by many 
not only neglected but reproached, 71 — passes a severe censure on those that 
make sensual pleasure the chief ^ood, 75. He derives the original law from 
the sovereign wisdom and authoriur whith governs the universe, 94. This law 
he sometimes represents as naturally and necessarily known to all men without 
instruction or an interpreter, 95. The contraiy is proved from his own ac- 
knowledgments, 96. He sends men to the contemplation of the works of na- 
ture^ eq[»ecially of the heavens, for instruction in moral duty, 97. What he 

. seems principally to rely upon is, that the natural law is made known by the 
reason of the wise man, whidi he supposes to be the same with the reason of 
God himself, 98, 99. He makes little mention of God in his Book of Offices, 
where he treats of ethics, 104. He encourages retaliation of injuries, 109, 110 
—pleads for fornication as having nothing blameable in it, and as universally 
allowed and practised, 1 20.— ^Sometimes he seems to condemn suicide, at 
other times commends and juadfles it, 172, 179— prefers the Stoical scheme of 
morals, in his Book of Offices, to that of the Peripatetics, 185> His account 
of the Honestum considered, 192, 199. He argues excellently for the im- 
mortality of the soul in several parts of his wcn-ks, 275 — ^yet sometimes in his 
familiar letters to his friends represents death as putting an end to all sense of 
good or evil, 277, 278. Even where he seems to plead roost strenuously f6t 
the immortality of the soul, he does not pretend to a certainty , but talks 
doubtfully about it, 297. It is not clear lyhether he held the soul to be pro- 
perly a part of the Divine Essence; but he argued, that it must be necessarily 
eternal by the force of its own nature, 287, 288. He makes no use of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul for moral purposes, either for supporting 
men under troubles and adversities, or for engaging them to the pursuit and 
practice of virtue, 900, 904. The notion of future punishments is absolutely 
rejected by him, both in his philosophical treatises, and in a public oration 
before the Roman people, 920, 921. He so explains the maxim of the philo- 
sophers that the gods are never angry, as to exclude all fear of punishments 
after death, 929, et seq. 

Civil laws, and antoms that had the force of law* — not adequate rules of moral 
duty, 9*9, 94, 60, 61 . Instances in which they were contrary to good morals, 
94, et seq. 

Clerc, Mr Le — thinks it probable that several of the usages and institutions which 
were common to the Egyptians and Hebrews, were derived to them from the 
earliest ages, and originally of divine appointment, 22, N. 

Community ttfmvei — allowed by many of the philosophers, particularly by Plato, 
the Cynics^ and Stoics, 114, 117, 118, 162. — ^practised by many nation^ 112, 
119L N. 

Confucius, the famous Chinese philosopher — did not pretend to be himself tlMT 
author of the moral precepts he delivered, but to have derived them from wise 
men of the greatest antiqufty, 29. N. He carried the custom of mourning for 
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'4mi pnmtB to mi caBlmM«lnt b pr^joficialtoiOGi«tj» 147» 146. K. He 
.floakM no ■wadoo of the iaunortBlity of tha loiil, and tbe vewards and pmuah- 

SMOts of m futon ttatm, 85& This doctriat iqwted by his dbciples. &e 

LammtdSeei* 
Le Cbaieroalmr— -A periodical paper published at Paris, attempts to justify the 

lawa of some nations, which oidered old aod infirm persona to be put to deadly 

59. N. — pretends that saidde is not contnury to reason, though it is foriad- 

dcB by religion, 175. 
CwBlmmSf barbannis and impure— of several nation^ mentioned by Busebius^ firom 

which they were redaimcd bj Christianity, 59. 
Cynia — professed to make morals their whole study, yet showed little leganl to 

modesty and decency, 1 17—- denied tlie immortality of tbe soul, S44. 
Cyremiict, Sect o/^— hold sensual pleasure to be the chief good of man ; and that the 

pleasures of the body are greater than those oi the mind, and its pains and grie& 

worse, 77. Difierence between them and the Epicureans, 83, 84. See Jrii' 

tifipiis. They denied the immortality of tha sou)| 844. 
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D€itt$, Modem — ^fiod fault with the Gospel doctrine of forgiving injuries, and 
loving our enemies, in whkJi they fall short of some ancient Headiensy 111. 
See also 209. They are generally very loose in their doctrines concerning the 

. gratification of the sensual passions, and allow great liberdea to incontineace 
and impurity, 122, 123. Some of them pretend that tbe immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of retributions, is so evident, that there needs no rew^ 
lation to assure us of it ; others treat it as a popular error, or at best as abso- 
lutely uncertain, and as having no solid foundation in reason to support it, 
83a 

Diogenes the Cyaic— admired by Epictetus as a perfect pattern of virtue^ and sent 
by God to instruct and reform mankind, 117. He held tbe commnnity 
of women, and that marriage is nothing, ibid. His shameful filthiness and in- 
oontinence, ibid, et 118. 

Dionysius Haticamaasetu--~ An observation of his, that if the soul be dissolved at 
death, those men cannot be accounted happy who have perished on account of 
their virtue, 307. 

Discours sur la vie heureuse'^Bi tract under that title — is designed to show that 
happiness consists only in the gratification of the fleshly appetites ; and asserts, 
that we ought to take care of the body rather than of the soul, and to cultirate 
the mind only to procure advantages for the body, 76. N.— confidently pro- 
nounces, that it is demonstrated by a thousand arguments that there is no other 
life but this; and that the mortality of the soul was tbe general doctrine of all 
the philosophers from tbe beginning. 238. N. 

Dtstolutions and Renovations of tbe world perpetually returning at certain periods 
— taught by many of the ancient philosophers, particularly by the Stoics, 250 
— and by the learned sect in China at this day, 251. N. 
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Eastern &r^«s— famous for their maxims derived to them, not in a way of reason- 
ing and philosophy, but by tradition from the most ancient times, 23. M. et 24. 

Education and Instruction-^-ihe ordinary way of communicating to men the 
knowledge of morals, 12, 13, 14. 

E^Jtian iaws and ru^ioms— admired by the ancients, 34. A remarkable cus- 
tom of theirs, with reflections upon it, ibid. Their laws and customs, in several 
instances, of an immoral tendency, 55, 36. 

Elysium — the reward of it but temporary, 292, 294. 

Epicurus — ^held pleasure to be the chief good, and highest happiness of man, 77 
His morals highly commended both by some of the ancients, and modems, ibid* 
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It is an eaientSBl dcfoct in hit scheme of monli, that it had no ngard.to the 
deity, or to a dinne authority and law; and yet he writ booiu about piety and 
sanctity, 78. His morality defective with respect to the duties we owe to man- 
kind, ibid. He taught that busioess and cares do not consist with happwess; 
and that a wise man ought not to marry, or to concern himself with public af- 
fidrs, 79* He giyes excelLent precepts of moderation, temperance^ and the 
government of the passions, ibid, et 80— represents the inconvenience of indulg- 
ing venereal pleasures ; and declares that the pleasures he recoramenda are 
not those of luxury and eicess, but such as are under the conduct of prndoMe, 
79, 80 — yet is said to have had several mistresses, 81. The virtues he pre« 
scribes are resolved wholly into a man's own private advantage^ without regard 
to the excellence of virtue, or a divine command, 80'— declares that he oould 
not understand what good there is, but the pleasure of the senses, 82—- fortnds 
injustice and other crimes, not for any evil there is in them in themselves con- 
sidered, but for fear of human punishments, 82. He valued himself upon in- 
structing men in the nature of true happiness, and directing them how to ob- 
tain it, 84. He taught that happiness consists in indolence of the body, and 
tranquillity, of mind, ibid. Some of the means he proposed to that end were fit 
and proper, 85. But what he chiefly insisted upon, as necessary to make them 
happy was the delivering them from the fear of the gods, and the fear of death. 
His remedy against the first was to deny a providence that concemeth itself 
with human aflTairs, ibid. The considerations he offered to free men from the 
fear of death, vain and insufficient, ibid. His glorious pretences to fortitude, 
and a contempt of pain, considered and exposed, 86, 87. His pride and vain 

. glory even in his dying moments, 88. His contempt of other f^ilosophers, 
and envy at their reputation, 89* Honours done him by his country, 90^ 

Epicureans — ^their great veneration for the memory of Epicurus— they in effect 
made a god of him, 90^— and looked upon it to be an impious thing, to bring in 
any other tenets than those which he taught them, ibid. They were very nu- 
merous, and continued when other sects of philosophers failed, 90, 91— highly 
favoured by the great men in Rome, by the emperors and the people, ibid— yet 
severe decrees were made against them by some cities and states, 91, 92. 

JEpicletus — His observation concerning the great difficulty of applying general 
preconceptions to particular cases, 103. He allows no sanctions of rewards 
and punishments, but what flow from the nature of Ibe actions themselves, 
129 — asserts that man's will and choice is unconquerable by God himself, 131 
— carries the Stoical doctrine of apathy to a degree of extravagance, 144, 145 
—represents all wickedness as owing to ignorance and a wrong persuasion, 148, 
149— will not allow that any injury can be done to a good man, 155 — advises 
to suicide in some cases, 169. No philosopher ever more strongly assert. 
ed the absolute indiffierency of all external things, 179. He compkins that 
he never met with a true Stoic, 189, 190. He never speaks of a future state 
of retributions, 254 — rejects the doctrine of future punishments, ibid. 

L^EsprU^ De — The author of the book, so called, makes the laws of the state the 
rule and measure of virtue and duty, 95. N. He brings many instances of im- 
pure customs among the nations, and seems to approve them, 59— makes the 
love of pleasure the chief incentive to virtue ; and affirms, that the perfection of 
legislation consists in exciting men to the noblest actions by fomenting and 
gratifying the sensual passions, 75, 76. N.— will not allow that gallantry is a 
fault or vice in a nation where luxury is necessary, ibid. ' 

Eternal life to oil good men — not taught by the most eminent of the Pagan philo- 
sophers, 294, 295. It commences with respect to the souls of the righteous 
immediately after their departure from the body; but includes the resnmclioa 
of the body, and shall then be completed, 550^ 351, 354^ We cottldiiotbe 
assured of eternal happiness as the reward of our imperfect obedience, but bf an 
express divine revelation, 355. It is promised in the gospel to all good men 
without exception, 556, 357. 

Exoteric and Esoteric doctrine of the ancients, 300, et seq. The sane distinotion 
obtains among the Chinese^ 302. N* 
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Fmli tfmtm' ne w dvtiw rcquirtd of mmi in toawtcpmcm of ity ooncemiiig which 

Ood ditoofwred hit will in the first agci» 18. 
FoniauUe, ifr.— looked upon tho wickednasi of men without bittorneiB, as betng 

the eScct of on eternal neoeaaary chain, 15S. N. Reflections upon this, ibid 
Forgivmeu ^/i^'uri^f— recommended by tome of tbo philosophers, but cantra* 

dieted by others, 109— 4uiid by many of our modem Deists, 111. The eicel- 

lency of the gospel doctrine on this bead. 111, 157, 210. 
Fortdcation. — not accounted a sin among the Pagans in the men, though thej 

acknowledged a turpitude In women's prostituting themseWos, 1 17» 119. The 

philosophers practised and pleaded Ibrit, liO- It is expressly piohibitedin 

the gospel; and the prohibition enforced by the most powerful argumeDti and 

motives, 121. 
Fruitt JMidden — the injunction concomiDg it Tirtually contained a consider. 

able port of the moral Uw, 17. 



Gia2«R —professed himself to be quite ignorant of the nature of the IniBaii soul, 
but suspected it to be corporeal, 246; 247. 

GiossfudMi— carries his apology for Epicurus so far aa to praise him for his dian. 
t o ws te d piety, 77, 78. N. — gives it as the general opinion of the andcntSy thst 
human souls are parts of the divine essence, and diat at death they lose tbeir 
individoality, and are resolved into the substance of the umversal soul, 265. M. 

Gentilep^tk what sense it is to be understood that they had the law written in 
their hearts, 24, 25. N* The pious among thcfn acknowledged by the Jcwi to 
have a portion in the world to come, 20^ 21. See Sealkent, 

GhucetUr, Bishop nf — shows that the laws of civil society akmc considered, aie 
insufficient to secure the cause of virtue, or to prevent or cure moral disorders, 
54. N. His observation on a passage of Terence concerning the custom of ok. 
posing children, 51, 52. He observes that the great utility of the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments is no small argument of its truth, 259 — ex> 
poses the sophistry and false reasoning of Plutarch, in his tract of superstition, 
322, 523, 

GOD, the knowledge of — is the great foundation of morality, 26. Noble idea of 
God given in the Holy Scriptures, and of the duty we owe him, SOO^ 201, et 
seq. 

Gods — The noblest acts of piety prescribed by the philosophers^ were directed to 
be rendered not to one God only, but to the gods, 104, 105, 126* It was a 
universal maxim among the philosophers that the gods are never angry, nor 
hurt any one, S25, This was carried by many of them so far as to exclude sll 
divine punishments for sin, ibid, et 524, 525— yet others of them acknowledg- 
ed that the gods have a displeasure against bin, and chastise or punish men on 
the account of it, 318 — uncertainty and inconsistency on this head, 328, 529. 

Gospel <topen«a<ton— -opened with a full and free pardon, to penitent returning 
sinners, of all their past iniquities; and at the same time laid them under 
the strongest obligations, and gave them the best directions and assistances for 
a holy and virtuous practice, 199. It contains the clearest discoveries, and 
makes the most glorious promises of eternal life, 347, et seq. The light of the 
gospel is the greatest of all our privileges, and calls for our highest tiiankfuU 
ness, 348, 349. 

Chspei scheme of morality. See MoraUty. 

Grecians, ancient — accounted among the most knowing and civilised nations of 
antiquity, S6 — ^had excellent institutions, yet many of their laws and custom! 
were contrary to good morals, et seq. 

(trofiti«-— of opinion that the law was communicated to Adam the first father of 
mankind by divine revelation, and (rem him transmitted to the human 
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18. N. — ^mentions ■ome inttitutioni and customs common to all men, which be 
ascribes to a perpetual and almost uninterrupted tradition from the first ages, 
22. N. 
G^mnosopfusti''-9, sect of Indian philosophers mightily admired among the an- 
cients for their wisdom and virtue, 170. They made a wrong use <^a ndl>le 
principle, the immortality of the soul, by voluntarily putting an end to their 
own lives, ibid. Instances of the same kind among other nations, 171t N. 

H 

Happineu — ^men are generally very apt to form wrqng judgments of what is con- 
ducive to true happiness, 1 1. The pbilosophera proposed to lead men to per- 
fect happiness in this present life, 180. 181, 182. They held, that a man may 
be completely happy under the greatest torments merely by the force of hisovm 
virtue, without regard lo a future recompenre, 18ji. The generality of people 
among the Pagans bad very mean notions of the happiness of good men in a 
future state, 331, 332. 
JSeathens — God did a great deal in the course of his providence to preserve a 
sense of morals among them, if they had been duly careful to make a right use 
of the advantages afforded them, 24, 25, 26. ^hcn they fell from a right 
knowledge of God, they fell also, in important instances, from a just knowledge 
of moral duty, 26. Tbey had some general notioiut of God and a providence, 
and of the mor^ differences of things, which furnished encouragements to vir- 
tue, and tended to restrain vice and wickedness, 30. That part of the manA 
law which relates to civil and social virtue was, in a coiuiiderable degree, pre- 
served among them, as far as was necessary to the peace and order of society, 
30, et lOS. But they were greatly deficient in that part of it which relates to 
the duty we more immediately owe to God, and in that which relates to the 
restraining and governing the fleshly concupiscence, 30, et 104, 10^ IIS^ ct 
seq. They were universally abandoned to uncleanness and impurity, 120— ^nd 
were sunk into an amazing corruption, both in tlieir notions and practicet with 
regard to morals, at the time of our Saviour's coming, 197, 198. No suflident 
remedy was to be expected from their religion, their civil laws, or the instruc- 
tions of their philosophers, ibid. There was need of an extraordinary revelation 
to give them a complete rule of moral duty, enforced by a divine authoritT, 
and the most important motives; and the Christian revelation was admirably 
fitted for that purpose, 199, et seq. A divine revelation was also needful to 
give them a clear discovery ^nd full assurance of a future state. See immev* 
tali'ty, 

Jleraclitut, the philosopher— admired by the Stoics, MO. His vain glorious 
boasting of himself, ibid. 

IZbm^— teaches punishments for the wicked in a future states 3H» 317, He re- 
presents good men and heroes themselves as disconsolate in a future state, la- 
menting their condition, and preferring the meanest condition on earth to the 
most eminent station in Hades, 332. 

Honestumt ri »«x«v— regarded by many of the ancients as the true criterion of 
virtue, 1 92. The i^ilosophers were not agreed in their notions concerning it^ 
193, et 271. 

Humble and Humility'^-xhe Stoical resignation different from that humble sub- 
mission to God which Christianity requires, 138. N. Humility was ge- 
nerally understood in an ill sense among the Pagans, especially the Stoies, 
141 -«taken in the evangelical sense as recommended by our Saviour, it had 
properly no place in the Pagan systems of piety and morality, ibid. 



Idolatry — hvA a bad influence in corrupting both the noticms and pnictic«#o^ 
(Uaplund, wi^ regard ^ morals, 261. 
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Jinttt— >liad holy and excellent laws given them in the principal articles of moral 
' dCiXf, ^6— at the time of our Saviour's coming they had perverted the moral 
Ittw by their traditionft, 190, 300. The belief of the immortality of the soul 
and a fliture state wus very general among them when the goapcl was poblisb. 
ed, though denied by the sect of the Sadducees, 238, 332, 346. Tliey also ge. 
nerally believed the resurrection of the body, but had very imperfect and gnm 
notions of it, ibid, et 350. 

J^nnrancc<— all men's evil actions resolved by Epictetus and Marcus AntoniDus 
wholly into their ignoiancc, and mistaken judgments of things, 149, 150. 

Immortality of the sovlt and a future state^^he importance of that doctrine 
shown, 2^29.344. Natural and moral arguments in proof of it are of great 
weight, 345, et seq.-^ut it is by divine revelation that we have the fullest as- 
surance of it, 347. Some notion and l>clief of it obtained' among mankind 
from the most ancient time, and spread generally among the nations, 348, et 
seq. This was not originally the mere effect of human wisdom and reascning, 
but was derived by a most ancient tradition from the earliest ages, and proba- 
bly made a part of the primitive religion communicated by divine revelation (o 
the first parents of the human race, 234, et seq. The belief of it was counte- 
nanced and encouraged by the wisest legislators, ibid. — but was much weakened 
by the disputes of the philosophers; many of whom absolutely denied it, 244, et 
seq. — and those of them that professed to believe it, often spoke of it with 
great doubt and uncertainty, or argued for it upon insufficient grounds. See 
Phfiosophers, In the days of Socrates it met with little credit among the ge- 
nerality of the Greeks, 330, 331— ^nd Polybius complains that, in his tinw, it 
vras rejected both by the great men and many of the people; and on this he 
charges the great corruption of their manners, 332. The disbelief of it l)ecame 
very common among the Romans, in the latter times of their state, who in this 
fell from the religion of their ancestors, 334, et seq. The world stood in 
great need of an extraordinary revelation from God at the time of our Sa- 
viour^s appearance, to assure men of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state, S46. Life and immortality is clearly and fully brought to light by the 
gospel, 347, et seq. The happy effects of this doctiine where it is sincerely 
believed and embraced; it tends to comfort us under all the tribulations of this 
present state; to beget in us a true greatness of soul, and animate us to a con- 
tinual progress in holiness and virtue, 35G, 33f>. Soe also 31 1, 312. 

Impuriti/ and Incontinence — contrary to the law of nature, and of pernicious con- 
sequence to society, 41. N. ct 121 — universal in the Gentile world, and par- 
ticularly among the philosophers, 120, 121. To recover men from it, one 
noble design of the gospel, 121, 213, 214, 215. Many of our modern Ueists 
seem to encourage this licentiousness, instead of correcting it, 122, 125. 

Inquiry, critical — into the opinions and practice of the ancient philosophers, con- 
cerning the nature of the soul, and a future state — a learned and judicious 
treatise, 249— referred to, 251, 275, 277, 319. 

Juives Lettrcs, the author of — declares, that the greatest adversaries of ChrisUan- 
ity must own, that the moral precepts of the first preachers of the gospel were 
infinitely superior to those of the wisest philosophers of antiquity, 227> . . 



Lacedo'movians—^vrcre for sacrificing probity, justice^ and every other consideration 
to what they thought the good of the state required, 38. Many of di^ir laFS 
and customs contrary to humanity, ibid. Their cruelty to the^r slaves^ 39. 
Others of their laws inconsistent with modesty and decency, 41. T^f ^'^^ ^ 
people admired by all antiquity fur their wisdom and virtue, and yet in several 
respects of a bad character, 43, 44. 

Lactantius — observes, that those among the Pagans who instructed .them In the 
worship of the gods, gave no rules for the conduct of lii^ and regulating jnen's 
xzianners, 31. N. ...... ^ .. . 

Isdw — ilic hcatliens generally agreed m deriving the origin^ qi law. Ccom God, 

^*i, V *» - ■ ... ■ : ■ ' ■ I - L < . 
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J^tis moral — not JUttunUy end necaimily known to all own in fits jiiH tSEttot, 
without imtructioot 4. The knowledge of it comnunicated to aiankind in 
▼orioue w^yi, £, ot leq. thl bj the moral fente, 5, 6--by a prindple oC rto* 
■on judging fram the nalure and relationt of thfaigt, 7» 8— bgr oduGationand 
human inHniction, IS, 13— and by divhie rerelation, 14. It wm forsob> 
stance known in the palriardial timei» Si— ezproNly promulgated with great 
solemnity under the Mosaicai dispensation, £6y 27— prescribed and enforoed 
in its highest perfection bj the gospel, 199, et seq. 
Xawi-*-There were laws given to mankind before the flood, the transgrasiion of 

which lirought that awful judgment upon them, flOL 
JLawi of ami foctWy— imperfect measures of moral di|ty, 35. See CiviL 
X^wt of <^ twelwe loMe^— preferred by Cicero to all the laws of Greece, and to 
all £e writings of the philoiophen^ 51. Some of those laws extremely severe, 
pairticularlj an inhuman one concerning debtors, 51, 5S— another for. the ex- 
posing and destroying deformed children, ibid. 
Xats» itntori<len— -common to aU mankind. See SoeraUu 

Jjearmed Bed among tki CAtMie— conflne the rewards of good, and punishments 
of bad men to this present life^ and suppose them to be the necesaary physical 
efiecU of virtue and vice, S50--4hey universally reject the rewards and punish, 
ments of a future states 257, 258— the bad effiecU of this upon their own 
conduct, ibid. N. 
Jjegidatort — The most ancient pretended to have rteeiTed their laws from God, 

that they might have the greater authority with the people^ 71. 
Jjocke, Afn-— An excellent passage from him to show, that a complete rule of 
duty could not be had among the heathen philosophers, 69. He observes, that 
human reason failed in its great and proper business of morality, and neyer 
from unquestionable principles made out an entira body <if the law of nature, 
195f 196— -and that it should seem by that little tbst has been hitherto done 
in it, to be too hard a task for unassisted reason to establish morality in all 
its psrtfl^ with a dear and^convindng light, ilnd. 
Z>ove, impure^ qfboifs—vwy conraion in Greece, 43, et s e q. ■ in some places 
presaribed by their laws» 44— aTOwed and practised by the most eminent per- 
sons among them, 47— -it prevailed much at Rome^ 54— «nd in Chins, 5€» 
Uany of the philosophers greatly addicted to it, 112, et seq. 
X^ycurgu*— pronounced by the oracle to have been rather a god than a maii, 37. 
His laws highly celebrated both by andents and modems, yet fitted rather to 
render noen valiant than just, 38. Several of his institutions contrary to the 
rules of a sound morally, 38, et seq. See Lacedcmoniam, 



il/an— « moral agent, and designed to be governed by a law, 2, 3— nor left at 
his first creation merely to fix a rule of moral duty to himself 1 7. God made 
early discoveries of his will to him concerning his duty, ibid, et seq. 

Meng'Zu e steemed the second great Chinese philosoidier after Confndus, 236 
—never makes the least mention in his writings of the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state, ibid. 

Mixiures, incettuous, aiul unnaturml /im(«— common among many of the heathen 
nations, 101, 102. N.— reckoned by many of their andcnt wise men among 
things indifferent, 112. 162. 193. 

MoHtisquieUf Mons. (i«— commends the laws of Lycnrgui^ 37. A good observe 
tion of . his to show, that incontinence is contrary to the law .<^nature» end 
ought to be restrained by the ma^trate, 41. N. et 121 — gives a disadvan- 
tageous character of the Chinese, 57— is a great admirer (? the Stoics^ 124, 
125— dedarcd with his dying braath, that the gospel morality was the most 
excellent present which cenld possibly have been made to man f^om his Ctm^ 
tor, 226, 227. He obeerves^ that the belief of fbtore rewards without futore 
punishments would be a gssat prafaidioe to todety, 313. He attribulss the 
'wmgBOCioiitwdUchha«9(4itdMaamoiigaon«iiatio«i» asif thefiitunalale 
was to be in all rf^acta Ilka dM p w sen t ^ to a oorroption aadjibose x>f the 

Vol. II. b 



Tl^oi« of liifai whotJMMd m th#.faigb«t tmim ^ th» iftntii» r blW' P> w wwe 
for ooBfiuBg it 19 Mutt of flvacial ■fraMMi Middid Ml.l0icb Ui»dQC|riM of 

. -ctinMaiifr wldbi^lpi■•ii to tA\ tbo.good udTigkltpMi irj|ho«t.«BC9p|Mip,.S9i, 

..ct m , TiM bcH of ilM phUflfopbci^inickiattibilritfgwing^.lrfkeiiq^ 
doubcfuily about a ftituro tuic^ S96, ct icq. In their co»io1«£qd»u> thaif (fiendi, 

» n4 >* ^bcv diacounca agaiaU ibf Aar of daaCh, tbaf jaofrall/. a g pgM wd 

^ lii^maalTcs in a waj of akoraatat c^ S98b fi99. Tbdr iuctyaiio— muA aaouag 
eantradictioiiai wcra iti&iwntinAj owing to tha dutiMtloii btiwoan tfaA oxqUtic 
and OMlaric doctrine^ but to tha iinccrtaintj of their own pund%.96ff.ji04. 
Tbay did not apply tha doctriaa of a fiitura alata to ita propar aada and uaat ; 
jnd laid Uttk ilraM on futura ravavda in their fihflrtatinBa to virtnc^ibid. U 
mq» To Bupply tha want of ihit, they cried up tha atlf^ifficiency of nrtue 

. a^ ila own reward, abrtraciiog fiom all eoniidaration of a Aitnro reeompeace, 

, '^^9^Sn With tha aaBBO view thcj ftnertad, thai a fthort aipd tanqfMmuy happi- 
ncii it mt good as an atamal ane^ 306^ 309. They did not fenorally baliere 
. ftitw ptmiihniantP. . Bm PuniMktmnm. 

f la / e directa to foUow the Delphian Apollo aa tha beat guide iq aBatteraoT n- 
Ijgiont 9 7. ■ae w ii to adviia the abfttainiog liDm oatht, and yet oatha ara Tcrjr 
frequent in all his wofks, lOd. He would have the OredLs bdiavo in * very 

.. .friendly and brotherly niannor towarda one another, but appiovea thur n^gaid* 
iog and treating tha Pafbariana. a naoM they baatowed upon all other natites 

. hot their own, aa bj nature their enaaaies, 108^ 109— 'praacribea n commnnity 

> of witea in his coaBBaon wealth, 114^ U5--givea great libertiea to infiontincncy, 
not reeoodlahlo to the rulea of modeity and decency, 116, Ho aUow% and in 

. aoma caaes preKnbes» the eipofting and dertroying diildven. ibid. Seanlso 48. 
Tcachea, that lying is lawful when it ia profitable^ and in n fitting ot ncad^ 
■ eeaeoo* 193^ 194. U» ploada in all bis woiks for tha immortality of the aouV 
S71» S78-— and often repfviants the n wards and punifchmcnts of n future stats 
in a popular and poati»l manner, S7S. He ako apaaka of thorn in »■ more 
refined and phikMopbical eenae, ibid, at SITS. The transndgntion of souls is 
what ho frequently aasertiw 874. He also maintain* tha .pvo-cxisteaco of the 
. human ioul« and froan thence endeavours to prove ita immortnlily^ 883. tie 
sometimes argues, as if bo thought tha mniI was properiy eternal by. the neces- 
sity of its own nature, 886. He manages his doctrine of a future state to ss 
to answer political ends and purposes, 893 — but represents the belief of it as 
. of great importance to the cause of virtue, 506, 309. Tlie doctrine of future 
puDisbmenti is recommended by him as a mott ancient and sacred tradition, 
35$t 314. He frequently insists upon those punishments, and aaaerts soma of 
. them to be eternal, ibid, et 315— yet he sometimes expresses himself in a man- 
ner that seems not to admit of punishment in a future state; and finds fiiuit 
with those representationsa as tending to discourage the people, and naketbem 
afraid of death, 317, 318. 

Pfea«ur«— Tlie scheme of those philosophers who made sensual pleasure the chief 
gpod, considered, 75, et seq. Some of our moderns have carried this doctrine 
farther than Epicurus himself, 75» 76, 77, N. 8a 

PUnyy the natural historian— thinks a timely death one of the greatest blessings 
of nature, and that it is what every man nnay procure for himself* 166. He 

. . openly declares and argues against tha dectrine of the immortality of the soul 

, and a future state, 334, N. 

JP{o/i?iu>«-taIlEs in the same extravagant strain with the Stoics, of aelf-suffidency 

and apathy,, and the absolute indificrency of all external things, 141. A proud 

: saying of his, ibid, seems to approve self-murder in some cases, 174, N^^sup- 

-: poses the human soul to be of the same nature with tha soul of the world, 

:.8d2, 883. 

jPfu^orcA— looks upon Lycurgus to have been a divine noan, 38— .expresaes agrest 
esteem and admiration of his institutions and laws, not excepting thoaeof them 

^ -vihich have an appearance of being contrary to good morals, 40b 41, 117. He 

, . repr«.sents the immortality of the soul as a matter of ancient tradition, and 
.>«lik-li ou^u to be believed, and producaa arguments fiir it, 878— -^yet at other 
times Le; ^ak<i dubiously about it, and aa if ha looked upon it to be only an 



agretiMtf tMrnt hm ibumlcd oii niy ftblid reaMni, 999L He Hpresentt die re- 
markeble tflMts which the hope of ftrtofe heppinen had iipoii them that be- 
licnd k; and ttie riooount he gitaa anite the ^infti?e Christiant, hot scemt not 
well«pplicaMe«r Aemdinl Fifluii^ 510^ 811^ fle'Wijecta ftiMre-piMifh. 
neiKa^Md treaie the Ihar ef them ea vafai and diOdMi, afnd ihe^efi^ of* tM' 
hh eo p at lill o u , Wl, gW. 

JF^ffff— The moat aneieiit of dieai lepreaant the fanaAortallty of the aoul, and a 
fiitme'ilate, ai genoraltyMiefed aflaODg the natiom^ SSd. They often ipeak 
ofltatiirepnniihmenta^^6>«yeC there are many paisageB both of the GMc 
end' Latin Poeti^ whichapeafc of death as pnttiiig a final period to oor evia- 
tenee, and ettingniihin^ail aame of good and cvil»- 839» 540. ' 

Fo^^ hu Ma inea the gicat men and magiilrataa am<mg the Orecka fer vejccAig 
the doctrine oTa Ihtuie Matct and aapcrlally of future punishment^ and pro- 
pagating the diibelief of it among tlie people, 859, 588. To this he' attribtftes 
the gteat wnut of honealj among the Otedana ; jvt he hinnelf repreaenta these 
thingannder the notion of uicfbl dctiona, ibid, et 884w 

i^yer— A general practice among the Pagana, l>ut chiefly Intended ftr obtain* 
ing ontwanci adrantagea, not for wisdom and virtue, 185, 186, N. 

Friah, iSTeal/bffN^-It was not looked upon aa their pioper oflte to teadi men 
rirtne, 50^ 81. 

Fufind vtf of opinkm, that men naually come to the knowledge of natnral kw 
liy education and custom, 15— and that the chief heads of thai law were origi. 
nally coBomunieated to Adam by dirine revelatbn, and firom him transmllled 
to his descendants, 18, N. He prores, that a vague and licentious commerce 
betw ee n the aeics, ont of marriage^ is contrary to the law of nature^ 191. - 

Tmniskments—thm Stoica seem to have denied that any proper punishmenta are 
inttcted npon men by the gods either here or hereafter, 198, 524, 8)^5. 

J^KWtfftineit<f,y tea r » T he doctrine of Aiture rewaida necessarily oonnolea fottue 
pnnishmetttSfe 815— the lidief of the former without the latter wonld be of 
pemlcioua eonseqnenecsy ibid. The wiaOst of tho besthen legntators and phi. 
loaopherasensEbie of the great importance and necessity of the doctrine of fu- 
ture pmrishmenti^ 514^ tt acq. Calsus represents it as a doctrine taught by 
heathens na well aa Christiana, dial wicked men shall be subject to eternal 
pnnishmenta, 516; 817— yet Irappears tbat the' most celebrated philoaophers 
really rejected dmt doctrine of fature punishments, the Iwlief of which they 
owned to tw necessary to soeiety, 817, et seq. The philosophic maxim that the 
gods are never angry, nor hurt nny petaon, was generally so understood aa to 
exclude the punishments of a Aiture state, 895, 527, 598. The notion of fu- 
ture punishments seems to have been generally discarded among the Greeks 
in dietimeof'Polyhius, 589» It waa believea among the Romans in the 
moat ancient times of their state, but was afterwards rtjeeted and diackrdcd 
even by the vulgar, 588, et-ae<). The Christian doctrine of a ftftare state in. 
eludes not only the rewards thst shall be conferred upon the righteooa, bat the 
punishments which shall be faiilcted on the vricked in the worU to corner SSli. 
Ihe usefulness and Importance of this part of Uie gospel revelation shown, 
and that ibis doctrine aa- there taught is both reasonable and necessary, 560. 
et seq. ■ 

PyihagoTM — held that the homan soul is a part of the divine anbstanee, and 
that t h ere fo re it - is immortal, 990^ 961-^nd that after its departure ^rOm the 
body it is resolved into the universal soul, ibid. — yet he maint a ined the doctrine 
of die transmigration of souls, which be learned of the Egyptians, itnd. He 
supposed it to be pbyrical and necessary, but endeavoured to apply it to iiqNwal 
purposes, 969. According to Ovid, he rejected future punitihments, 868w He 
excepted some eminent souls from a necessity of transmigration, atid supposed 
them to go immediately to the gods, 964. It is bard to form a ri^t notion 
of bis si£eme, wfaidi seems not tO have been well consistent with ittielf,- Ibid. 
The doctrine of Ae frnmonslity of tike aonl, as he taught it; of little advan- 
tage to mankind, 967. He held periodical revoHitiona Si the wtirid, and that 
the same course of things riiaU rHvm; and all tMnga that bare been done 
shall bo done^over af^lh, IMd.- - See dio^6t. Wr cannot bo auM of hfir.ieal 
sentjments, as he made no <ctu|^ to-impoae tipon Ma hweiif MT. 
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JNMiii**4M|gQinf Ami Aft iislim nn mwljumof ifeo^pi^ "^ ■" ^ _ 

toWtdmMtotekiipwMICB of nonil ^oig^ hikd ip «liiw that it kM • ml 

tou pd ti on in nataro, 7, S^-Jrat ^it is not the ordipny my fai irUch tk« Mlk 

0(r ounkiikl conw to tbs kiioHc^ge «r naml% A R i m bb It ftp* id te-laiii- 

' wani bf tbe psasioii^ to fbiv wrong jvdgitNrali in tbinoi of a aMnl mOok; 

: lA ot MQ* RoBoon olooo Iim not properijr tho fctvo of o low id on— Mnd, 

. opitbeot the iotorpmitfon on4 Mrthorky of « ooporior, 98, Mk If lift iiiowlj 

Id ItNlf in the prtient i*Mo of oMoknid, ii it not o mh and corcalB gpiido in 

■aiton of roligion and Aoralttj, M5— fet it ia a valuaMo gift of God, mid la 

.wauBf raqpoeta cyf great advantatft^ oipocialljr whan umhtA by dtrino* MMia- 

tioBvibid. Men's haTing too bi^ an opinion of tbe pOwtfonfihoir oUBioa- 

NP, bas often bad a bad cflbct both in religion and pbiloeopby, 8t8, K. 

iZei^'on-^wfaen it is of the right kind, and considered in ita most ooaqirAnrife 

. nolioo, tahas in the whole of moral dntyy and onfiMvoi it bj a cKiiiio anihofilf, 
and the moti iapoitant motiveii 88a 

BtUgiom, hmlhmi as es hJi Kshad by tbo ]am% bad no firapor aitioloB of fidlh ae. 
oessary to be believed, nor proposed any settled mle of moral doty tor diiect. 
bag and rsguhrtfng the pfwsiee, 80^ 5k It oonsisMd ptopei ly In tho pnblie 
riles and oanawnica which were to be o b aatt t d in the worabip of tho gods, 

-ibid. Tbe rilas of their worship had, in aoftnlfespeets, a bad inftuonco on the 
norala of the people^ 89. 

Memtntcthn qf ike My— denied and ridienlcd by the pfailoaophen of Oi^seet 
and Borne, Ml* Some notion of it said to bavi obtained aaMng tho Eaaten 
Magi, ibid. It might haTO been part of tlie odgioal tradition darhred ftom 
the beginning, loc^ther with the iatmortallty of the soul, ibid, RdMMd 
among tiie jiwt Imig iMlbre the time of our 8a?ionr, bat their aot i on a of it 
• obaeure and f^nm, 841, 54S. The tenet of the transmigration of aoub might 
hsevo arisen ftom a eormption of die doctrine of tho l e sow oc ti on of the body ; 
ao also tbe notion which obCuned among many nationi^ that after theb^death 
they would have the same bodily wants, and be in the same condition which 
they are in at present, 043, 848. The notion of the resurrcction laimfal by 
our Saeiour and his apostlm noble and siddime^ and bade to spiritnalidaas, 
344, 85a 

Bevtlationt dittfae-^one way of communicating to men the knowledge of aaosals, 
14. The great useftdness of die Christian mvelalion for that porpoaei 87, 199, 
otseq. See IforaJBly. . 

JSenaion— or tn-fnsion ef the soul atiieath, or soon alter it^ into tfw aalvcffial 
eoul, taught 1^ the Stoics and other philosophers^ 24% 255, 966, 8flC aol to 
be underwood of a moral but a physical unioni 94S. It ia quite d ifl fare uft ftom 
the Christian doctrine of tbe beatific vision and en j oyment of God, 985, 966, 
It was supposed to be common to all sools withont distinction, not pecn l i a ff to 
the innocent and righteotu^ ibid. If there was -any happiness provMed M de- 
parted souls, it was supposed to be pravious to the reunion in wbidi-aoola lost 
their individual sobsistenre, ibid. 

Jieaions^ awctcat t h ei r character, 25, 50^ 51. The custom of eipoeing diiUhon 
continued long among them, 59— -their cruel treatment of their alave% ibld«^- 
tfaeir gladiatory shows contrary to humanity, and destroyed more men dum fhe 
wars, itHd«--4innatural lusts Tcry oommon among them, especially in tiie latter 
tipiee of their states 54. 



& 

aaerijkei a part of the primitive laligion, originally of divine appoiatmont, 19. 
5hg0S, Satttm* See Etuiem. 

Surp i k i ■ deaiod, that any ihiDg is in its own nature honest or dishonest, baae or 
honourabia, bat only by vktao of Ihe-laws and customs which hafo obtalaed 

among mcB^ 78. . . 
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Seneca' my , it n a narrow notioii of inooMncy to meMure a man's goodness 
only bj the lain» g j asi ort a, that no man in hii sound raiaon feurs the gods, 
129 — and that it is neither in their power nor inclination to hnrt any one^ ibid. 
Eztmvagant ttraim of fltaical psida and anogaoce in- bia> writings, Iff*? nusoi 
a wise man. to an equality with God in virtue and bapf^qats, ihiri tmrnm to 
make pH^yar u nn a cc ss ar y, yet at atl^ tiaes ;«dfiaea-to i^ 133, I HI ■jiiiliiffs 
Cato'a <farwikennaa% J65— pleads for «elf»aiirder, 464— aneertain io hit .flp» 
tioQt aboot tha iminortaUty of the soolk and ^'fiiture ftato, 851« He aoMa* 
timaa spadu nobly of, future happiness^ ibid^^at-other timet exprasaH hiln- 
Mtf daubtftilky #tKnt it» ibid. . a nd sometimes |MMitifiely |iffirm% tbat thaavol 
ie toid df all esose-after death« and that ftman ift*|hen in the same rnilllhm 
lia «i«a in beibfv he was bom, 858, a£3. Ha absol«My r^jada Aitvo pvnUi. 
, mania as vain tarrara ioaeoled by the poetfi and assert* that a daad man ie af- 
ftcled with no evils, ibid. St 83l» aSS« - - 

She^Utbwy, Bftri o/^A p a s sage of his itlaling'ltf tha deamem o^ tha mofal 
aoaaa asamioed, & 

Sin according to tha prindplaB laiddown fay Mai|»s Amoninn^ afcaisaiy and 
unavoidable^ 151, 152— can do no hurt, eitkeff to partkulav parauMy- or to the 
wbokb MJiiiCoatributmin the Stoiaal scfaeane la iba hvmooy «f Iba univena. 



^ecwrt w t ithe first among tha Greeks that made moiala tha prapar and only enb. 
jaot of' Ids philosophy, and biougba it into comman UBd, 7S— waa wont to eon- 
ault the Ofades, to know tbo will of tha giads» 97- <akes notice of soma im- 
writlea laws which he supposes to be of divine original, and «omaBoii to all 
mankind, 100, at eeq^— ropresento the wenbipiiing, not one God only, but the 
godsb aa tiie first aad most universal law of natare^ ibid. It wet a custom wkh 
bim to swear, but especially to swear by the creeture% 106. He h chaiged 
with ineoatineneeb and making uee of prostitutes, 118. He taught the vm. 
mortality of the soul, and a fiiture states 194^ et seq. He sometimes gives a 
noble afWHmt of future happiness^ but aecma to confine it principally to tbuse 
who bed made a great progress in wisdom and philosophy, 369— mixes his 
doctrine of efutnre state with that of the transmigration of souls, ibidb— gives 
a mean idea of the happiness reserved for the common sort of good and vittu- 
<ma men alter death, 270. Cicero's summary of Socrates* doctrine eoncem- 
ing a Aiturs state, ibid. 271. Nome of his disciples, but Plato and hie follow- 
em, taught the immortality of the soul as the doctrine of their school, 975. 
Moat of tha mguments produced by him io the FhsBdo for the immortality of 
the soul, weak and inconclusive, 289. He ezprcesea his hopes of it in his lest 
disoouree when be was going to die, but does not pretend to a certainty, 997. 
He represents the belief of it as of great importance to the cause of virtae, 
009^ 310--but says, It was disbelieved by most of the people among the Atiie- 
nians and Grcdu in hb time, 330, 

Saul of YRon— Strange diveraty of opinions emong the philoaopbers about the 
nature of the luumm aoul, 246. The most eminent of them from the time of 
Pythagoras, maintained that it is a portion of the divine essence^ 281, 28S, N. 

Sfonrta, aoid ^parUuM. See Lacedemonians, 

Stoics — ^the most eminent teachers of morals io the Pagan world, 194— highly 
admired and eitoUed both by ancients and moderns, ibid, ct 125. Obeerva- 
tions on their maaims and precepts with regard to piety towards God, 126, et 
seq. One great defoct in all their preoepu of piety is, that they generally run 
In the polytheiatic strain, and are rcforred promiscuously po God and the gods, 
126, 127. Their scheme tended to take away the fear of God as a punishcr 
of sin, 127, et seq. — and advanced such a notion of the divine goodness as is 
scarce consistent with punitive justice, 128. They proposed to raise men to a 
state of self-sufficiency and independency, 130, 131. Extravagant strains of 
pride and arrogance in some of the principal Stoics, 132, 133. Confession of 
sin before G^ and sorrow for ii» made no part of their reUgion^ 136^ 137. 
The resignation to God, for which they are so much admired, was in tevecol. 
respecu ^fiforent from that meek submusioo to the divine will wfak^ Chris^ 
amty reqoirii^' 135^ 138, N. Bvangelical humility had not properly a place in 
their system of monds^ 142. They giive many good preceptaxoiicemingjbi'- 
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pwolwict and mcU dutbib bat tMr doobiiit of apalliir wit not wall eonm- . 
taat with a hamaaa dJapofltion, and a charitaMa afmpatbjr, 148* et aaq. They 
awd aicallant thingi ooncarning fotpvanaaa at injnriaa, and baaring yrinh other 
man** iaulti. but io loma ioslancas carriad it to an atrena. and plaoad it on 
wrong foundations 14A. at taq. Their prctanca diat no iiyory can be done to 
a good man, leaves no proper room for hit Ibigiving injntiai» 15S» 158. JSome 
•f tba Stoics Uught that (mrdoniog merej was ineontistent with the character 
of a wise raan. 1 58, 159. They taJkad in high ttiains of governing tha BeMf 
appetitas, and yet the beads and leaders of ilut acct wcra ▼ary looiab both in 
ib^ dactrioa and praciica with rcspact to purity and chaatity^ and gavn mat 
indulgenca to the sansnal paanoos 160^ et aaq. Saaabo 121, 1S2. They 
«m favourabla to dmnkenncss, 163, 164— -allowed and avan in aarcnd cases 
praMribad salf-murdar, 164, at seq. Thay proposad to load men to pcvfiect 
bappioaHS in this pra^nt life, without ragurd to a futura state ; and to this and 
assarted the absolute scl£>sufficiency of virtue, and tha indifl&iencj of all ezter- . 
nal things, 178, et seq. It was a principle with them that a wise man is happy 
in tba highest degree, merriy by the force of bis own virtue^ under tba severart 
tormeDtK. 179. 18a Their scheme in several respects not oonaistant with it* 
aelf : and thay waic obliged to make coneessions which cannot be wdl recoa- 
ciled to their principles, 184, 185. Their philosophy io its rigour not redud- 
1^ to practice, and had little Influence either on the people or <m tbamsdves, 
188, 189. They did not give a dear idea of the nature of tfaet virtue of 
which they said such glorious things, 190, et aaq. They taught that lying in 
words is lawful and allowable on many occasions* 198. The immortality of 
tha aoul was not a doctrine of tbeir school, S47, S48. Some of them bald 
that the soul is absorbed at death into the soul of the woild, and then loses its 
individual subsistence, S48— others supposed it to subsist for some time after 
death, but that it shall be dissolved and resumed into the soul of the unxvene 
at the conflagration, 250. Thehr doctrine of successive periodical diasolutioDS 
and conflagrations of the world, and tha restitution of all things precisely to 
the ataie they were in before, not wall oonsistant with a state of future ratri- 
bution% ibid, et 251, N. They held, that some great and eminent souls after 
<leath liccame gods, but that even these vrere to be dissolved at the oonflagrs. 
tion, S49. It was a maxim with them, that duration is of no importance to 
happineso, and that a temporal felicity is as good as an eternal one, 307, 308. 
They maintained, that nothing is profitable but what is honest ; which is truCt 
if a future recompense be taken into the account, but does not alvirays hold if 
confined only to this present life, 305, 306. 

Suicide — rccoitimcnded by many of the pbilosopherai and espedally by the Sto« 
ics, 1 63, et seq. — censured by some philosophers, and condemned in some 
countries by the laws of the state, 171, 172. The Roman laws gave two 
great allowances to it, ibid. Some of our modern Deists plead for it, 174. 
The absurdity and pernicious consequences of it shown, 175, 176. 

Swearing — con>mon among many of the philosophers, 106, 107, 108. None of 
them forbid swearing by the creatures, ibid. 

Siflcett Dr, — lays it down as a principle, that the right knowledge of the one true 
God is the great foundation of morality, 26 — asserts, that the light of natural 
reason, merely by its own force, discovered to the heathens the whole of morsl 
duty, without any assistance from divine revelation, 64, 6S — says, that it was 
the philosophic notion among the Greeks from the lime of Pythagoras, that 
the human soul is a portion or section of the divine substance^ 281, 282, N. 



T^Met, lau>» cf the twelve. See Laws, 

Theophrastui-^eld, that the suffering great outward evils and calamities is in- 
compatible with a happy life, 181 — for which he was blamed by the other phi- 
losophers, ibid. 

THtiueug Xrocrus — held the transmigration of souls ; and that it is necessary to 
instil into the people the dread of future punishments ; yet seems not to have 
believed them himaelf, 263. 
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Trocfifwn-^Thera wura Mvend eti^Edmi Bbrfv^* by 'ik indsi >ol^|^ , tiaif^^ fpi^ ^:i^ 

the first ages, andcominoii to iiU nations j tjAJi wfaidi prdboj^ iia4..^iu^<pl^^ '^^V^'^ 

nal from a diyioe appoidtmeiii; S2, N. ' • ^ . ;,. . .* i.V' i'.nun i>i 

Transm^^minn o^ sou/f— tatight by the Egyptians, who 'veprescoied jt -i#.^ViB r 

effect of a physical necessity/ yet applied it to moral p'uiiposea^ 2i$4.,, .t^w%p :,v 

maintaioed by all the phQosophftra who taught the immortality of |^e,f^^i4» 'V 

289. It was a great cormption of the doctrine of a future state of i#ij|b|^ -^ 
tiooi^ and tended to weaken and defeat the good effects of it, 2^0. . . ,.|^ 

2Vm/A— -Many of the philosophen looked upon truth to be no ifarth^ obligatoqr 
tban-as it is profitable ; and lying to be lawful when it is so» .195^^19^ Somf 
of our modeca Deista of the same sentiments, 194. 
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TirliM^— The doctrine of the absolute self-sufficienc}; of virtue to happiAi^.ev^^ 
under the tererert torments, examined, 182, 183. ' The philosophers generally 
supposed Tirtue to consist in living according to nature^but did potjCJearly eat- 
plain what is to be understood by it, 190^ et seq. Many of them represented 
it to be equivalent to the ri *£k$f, or honestum, but were Car from being ag/retd 
aa to what actions come under that character, 192, 193. . 

Virtuef tUpine-^f the Platonists, considered, 105, 106, K. «. 

VoUairef Mom, d e e ays, that nature, attentive to our desire^ leads us to God. ^ 
the voice of pleasures, 75, N. Purity and chastity seem not to enter intp ;bif 
schema of the rriigion and law of nature, 122. 

W .. .-, 

Wiviif e^mmunity qfi See CommwnUy. Custom of lendhig their wives, oooimon 
at Sparta, and prescribed by Lycurgos^ 41— approved by Plutarch, ibid, f^lll 
— i«nd by the Stoic% lbML--pleaded for by Mr. Bayle, ibid. 

Wonhip^^om God, and of bim only, not taught by any of the philoaophers^ 
68, 69. The worship of the gods represented by Socrates as the first law ci^ 
nature, 99. . . 
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2^«--4he father of the Stoies, eitolled as a man of eminent virtue, and hsj3 
great henoura decreed failn on that account, by the magistrates and j^ple of 
Athena ; yet waa duweaMe with great vices, and unnatural impunties» 16V 
He held the commttrnty ^ women, 162-«4aid the indifibrency bf inc^UQiif.,>r^, 
miiftureB, IIS aitd put an end to hia own Ufi^, 169. 
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